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The Attention of School Officers is invited to the following lead- 
ing features of this Fourth Reader, 

Matter and Tjrpe. — The conviction that school reading books gen- 
erally do not contain a sufficient supply of matter has led to making 
this book considerably larger than the ordinary Fourth Keader, — it 
having, in fact, above one hundred more pages than are usually given. 

Iiessons. — The purpose of the Fourth Reader is to introduce the 
learner to a wider field of thought and feeling, — but still in language 
suited to his years and probable experience. In order to secure proper 
gradation (for, to find matter jiat suited to a Fourth Reader is, perhaps, 
the most difficult .task imposed on an editor), the pieces have either 
been subjected to careful editing, or have been compiled or composed. 
The presence of two series of pieces — one under the generic heading 
"Useful Knowledge" and the other under that of "Pictqees from 
American History " — will be noted as a feature of interest and value. 

Poetic and Elocutionary. — In the section entitled "Poetic and 
Elocutionary" have been gathered many classic gems, which, in the 
rage for novelty, have in later years, unhappily, dropped out of school 
reading books. It is believed that their reappearance in this form 
will be welcomed, both as affording fine specimens of elocutionary 
reading (as an occasional intercalated exercise) and for memorizing and 
recitation. 

Some of these poems are on the same subjects as the " Pictures from 
American History ; " and it cannot fail to be a profitable exercise to read, 
for example, "Paul Revere's Ride" (Lesson 76) in connection with 
"Lexington and Concord" (Lesson 54), "Independence Bell" (Lesson 
78) with "The Declaration. of Independence" (Lesson 68), and the like. 

Langruagre Trainingr and Composition. — Under the head of " Lan- 
guage Exercises " is given a variety of oral and written language work 
suited to the mental capacity and acquired knowledge of scholars at 
this stage. In the "Heads for Composition " will be found an extension 
of the plan of writing from given topics which was introduced into the 
Third Reader. But for fuller statement of these subjects, see " Hints." 
pp. 9-14. 
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HINTS ON LANaUAaE TBAININa. 

In carrying out in the Fourth Reader the plan of ren- 
dering the school reading book an auxiliary to language 
training, the aim has been to adjust the requirements to 
the knowledge and average capacity of pupils at this stage. 
The following principle has guided the preparation of the 
language work : Let the exercises be such as are fairly vrithin 
the scholars^ powers, and at the same time such as shall caU these 
powers into fruitful activity. 

The exercises here prescribed are of two kinds, — Lan- 
guage Lessons and Composition. 

Language Lessons. — Under this comprehensive head 
are comprised various studies: (1) on words (as to their 
signification, synonyms, contrasts, grammatical forms, 
and derivation), and (2) on sentences (as to their type and 
their transformations). A full language exercise is dis- 
tributed under five topics, the nature of which will best 
be seen in connection with an actual example — say the ' 
Language Exercise on the poem "The Village Black- 
smith," pp. 50, 51. 
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I. The questions and requirements in the paragraph 
or paragraphs numbered with the nimieral I. have for 
their object to call attention to the meaning of the more 
difficult words and phrases. This is done in three ways : 
as follows, — 

(a) By requiring the pupil to find in a given stanza or 
paragraph a word or expression signifying the same as 
a given word or expression. Thus (p. 60), " What four 
words (stanza 1) mean powerful f^^ a thoughtful reading of 
stanza 1 will lead the pupil to see that the words intended 
are " mighty," " sinewy," " brawny," and " strong." 

(b) By calling on the pupil to explain words and para- 
phrase expressions, care being taken that this requirement 
shall apply to the comparatively easy words and phrases. 

(c) By calling on the pupil to give a synonym of a word, 
or its opposite; care being taken, as before, that the words 
are such as may fairly be supposed to come within the 
range of the pupil's own vocabulary. 

%* As the aim of the questions and requirements under I. 
is to bring the scholars* minds to bear on the piece by a thought- 
ful inquiry into the meaning of the more salient expressions, it 
is earnestly recommended that this work be done by the pupil 
previous to the class exercise. Its influence on good reading 
(which is intelligent reading) will soon be found to be very 
marked. 

II. The pleasant and profitable task under this head 
is the writing of the analysis of a few English derivative 
words selected from the lesson. (See p. 51, where the 
pupil is called on to write the analysis of" mighty," "sin-, 
ewy," " brawny," " worthy.") To aid in this, the analy- 
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sis of all the words called for is given in the AppendiXy 
where will be found four hundred and fifty of the most 
valuable derivative words in this Reader analyzed and de- 
fined. This exercise becomes therefore a task in intelligent 
copying, in doing which the learner can not fail to obtain 
some insight into the true nature of words. When, for 
example, it has lodged itself in the pupil's mind, that 
" heaven " (heave + en) is literally that which is heaven, or 
heaved up over our heads ; that " irresistible " may be de- 
composed into ir + resist + ible, and so means primarily 
that which can (ible) not (ir = in) be resisted, — may there 
not begin to dawn on the young mind the quickening 
thought that words are, so to say, living things? 

It will be noted that the derivatives the analysis of 
which is called for are confined to words that have an 
English primitive ; and in cases where these primitives are 
themselves derivatives from Latin or Greek roots, no at- 
tempt has been made to go back of the English word. 
Thus, with regard to " irresistible," resist is regarded as the 
primitive; no reference being made to the derivation of 
" resist " from the Latin sistere. It was felt, that, before a 
child is introduced to Greek or Latin roots, he should be 
made thoroughly at home with that part of his language 
which is of home, — which is peculiarly his own, and which 
he employs in his spoken vocabulary every day. 

III. The work under this head has relation to some 
point in practical grammar, and especially to training in 
our few but important " grammatical forms," as the writ- 
ing of the plural and possessive forms of nouns, the com- 
paratives and superlatives of adjectives, and the principal 
parts of verbs. Thus in the Exercise already referred to 
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(p. 51), the scholar is asked to change a series of sentences 
so as to make them denote 'past time, — a practical test of 
his knowledge of the preterit forms of these verbs. So also 
in the same lesson the pupil is called on to select adjec- 
tives associated with certain nouns, thus affording a test 
of his knowledge of the adjective as one of the " parts of 
speech," while incidentally cultivating his taste by show- 
ing how a great poet uses his descriptive epithets. In fact, 
it may be said of all the requirements under III., that 
their aim is to teach grammatical forms as embodied in 
literary expression. 

^V. As the exercises under III. have relation to indi- 
vidual words, so those under IV. have relation to words 
grouped in sentences. Here will be found at least the sug- 
gestion of the most valuable practice in that part of gram- 
mar known as "analysis;" that is, sentential analysis. 
The requirements here include, first, the selection of differ- 
ent types of sentences — (a) simple, complex, and compound^ 
and (b) declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclam- 
ative; secondly, the pointing out of the principal parts 
of sentences, and their various kinds of modifiers ; and, 
thirdly, the transformation of sentences from one type into 
another, — as the change of an interrogative sentence into 
the declarative form, and the like. Fourth Reader classes 
have generally learned (or are learning) something about 
sentential analysis; and the teacher will find that read- 
ing will be noticeably improved by utilizing the pupil's 
technical knowledge of analysis, — at least, in so far as 
to enforce the close connection between phrasing (that is, 
the observance of the grammatical and rhetorical pauses) 
and the analyzed constituents of a sentence. 
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V. Under this head will be found varied kinds of very 
elementary literary exercise, freed from all technicalities. 
Sometimes this consists in paraphrasing a sentence by the 
substitution of verbal equivalents, sometimes in transpos- 
ing words from the poetic to the prose order (see p. 51), 
sometimes in some easy rhetorical exercise. Thus, in the 
lesson already referred to, the pupil under V. is called on 
to supply from the lesson the words needed to complete 
the sentences as similes; to add, for example, to the in- 
complete form, — 

•* The muscles of his brawny arms are strong . . ." 

the expression " as iron hands^ In this way the scholar 
learns the nature of a simile, not through an abstract defi- 
nition, but by helping to tnake one. This must commend 
itself to the thoughtful teacher. 

, *^t* The language exercises are suggestivej not exhaustive. 
The primary object in any Reader is to teach reading. The 
subject of language in so far as concerns definitions, gram- 
matical forms, syntactical rules, word analysis, and sentential 
analysis, should of course be taught as a special exercise ; and 
what is claimed for language training as drawn from the read- 
ing lesson is that it tests, applies, and vitalizes the learner's tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Composition. — The composition exercises are a contin- 
uation of the same kind of work exemplified in the 
Third Reader. Each piece specially fitted for reproduc- 
tion in an " abstract from memory " is followed by a sylla- 
bus ("Heads for Composition"), in which by a series of 
topics and hints the young composer is aided in repro- 
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ducing in his own language and in orderly sequence the 
salient features of a piece previously read aloud in the 
class. 

In the " Heads for Composition " minor details have 
been excluded, and only the larger topics are presented. 
Each of the set of topics beginning with the Roman 
numeral is to be expanded into a paragraph (or two 
paragraphs, if the pupil writes pretty fully), of which the 
phrase in capitals is the main subject, and those that 
follow are its expansion. Large liberty should be allowed 
in the use of words to express the remembered thoughts ; 
but strict supervision should be had as to propriety of 
expression, and some attention may be given to elegance 
of statement. 

In many cases each set of " Heads for Composition " 
will furnish material for two or three compositions. And 
in every case it will be judicious to let one paragraph suf- 
fice for a daily written exercise. In this way the exercise 
(vill be done step by step and without weariness, it can be 
easily corrected, and at the end of the week scholars will 
be able to show their completed composition. The ma- 
terial in this Reader will furnish a weekly composition 
«xercise for one year. 
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FBIHOIFLES OF BEADING. 

" We are commanded to dng * with the spirit and with the 
understanding: ' in like manner also should we read." — Rush. 

The principal object of oral reading is to convey, 
fully and faithfully, to the hearer the ideas — that is, 
the thoughts and the feelings — expressed by the writer 
in a given piece of composition. 

It is plain that we can not convey these ideas to an- 
other unless we are possessed of them ourselves. Hence 
the first requisite of good reading is that we understand 
the thoughts, and appreciate the sentiments, to which 
we seek to give expression. 

This mastery of the meaning of a piece or poem can 
be gained only by careful study, — by reading and re- 
reading it till its ideas are fully " taken in " by the 
mind. 

Good reading depends largely on attention to the 
following principles : — 

I. Articulation. III. Pauses. 

II. Inflection. IV. Emphasis. 

Teacher. — It will be noted that the subdivision given above 
is not a scientific classification of the elements of vocal expres- 
sion, but merely the indication of a series of practical "topics" 
for brief treatment. Teachers who desire to enter more fully 
and methodically into the subject of elocution in oral lessons 
are referred to the Introduction to the Fifth Reader of this 
series. 
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I.-ARTICULATION. 

Artioalaiion is the utterance of the elementary sounds 
in words. 

An elementary sound, or phonic element, is a single 
sound produced by the organs of speech. 

The " organs of speech " comprise the vocal chords of the 
larynx (the musical hox)^ together with the lips, tongue, teeth, 
palate, glottis, and nasal passages. 

Elementary sounds are divided into three classes: 
vocah (or tonics), subvocals (or subtonics), and aspirates 
(or atonies). 

Vocals are open sounds of the voice, and are repre- 
sented by vowels and diphthongs. 

I. Vowel sounds are simple, having on^ unchanging sound, 
as d in arm; or compound (diphthongal), beginning with one 
sound and ending with another, as oi in oil, 

II. Each of the long vowels, a, i, 6, and li, while a single 
alphabetic character, really represents two vowel sounds. Tlius, 

a = ae i = ai 5 = oo u = eo 

Subvocals are sounds of the voice made in the throat 
and modified by the lips, tongue, teeth, etc. 

Aspirates are mere breathings formed into sounds by 
the lips, tongue, teeth, etc. 

I, Aspirates and subvocals are classed as "consonant sounds," 
being represented by the consonants of our alphabet. 

II. Among consonants, sh, th, and tti, though each com- 
posed of two letters, are distinct consonant elements. 
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TABLE OP ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 





VOCALS. 




Long Vowels. 




Short Vowels. | 


a as in fate 




e as in 


met 


a " ^ip 




a 


fat 


a " far 




a 


fast 


a " fall 




6 


bot 


e " me 




i, (y) " 


tin, bymn 


e " her 






» 


1, (y) " ice, m;^ 








5 " 51d 








oo " moon 




66 " 


b6t)k 


u " ase 








•a " cOrl 




u 


us 


REO-ULAR : 


DIPHTHONGAL 


SOUNDS. 


oi, oy as in oil, boy 


OU, 0"W 

SUBVOCALS. 


as in our, now 


b a^in bad 




tb as in 


tban 


m " me 




z " 


zinc 


■w " "Wine 




1 


low- 


V " vine 




n " 


no 


d " den 




g 


get 


z " azure 




3 


joke 


r " rat 




ng 


sing 




ASPIRATES. 




p as in pig 




sb 03 in 


sball 


h " bat 




tb 


tbin 


-wb " -when 




s 


seal 


f " fine 




k 


key 


t " ten 




cb 


cbest 




y as in year 
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PHONIC MARKINGS. 
I.— Vowel Markings. 



a 


breve. 


macron. 


circum- 
flex. 

A 


dots. 

• • 


dot. 

• 


wave. 


bag 


play 


bair 


far, fall 


ask, "wbat 




e 


beg 


me, they 


tb§re 






bgr 


i 


big 


kite 




macbine 




dirt 


o 


b6g 


old 


f6r 


dp 


done, -wolf 




u 


biig 


use 


cOrl 


rude 

• • 


pusb 




y 


hynm 


my 










oo 


fdbt 


school 











II.— Equivalent Vowel Markings. 



e, a 


prey, pray 


§. I, 


pert, dirt 


y, i 


bymn, bim 


a. 6 


"wbat, bot 


y, i 


my, mine 


6. u 


none, nfin 


u, o, d6 


pull, "wolf, "wdbl 


6. a 


f6r, faU 

* • • 


u, P, OS 


true, to, too 


1, e 


pique, peak 


a, « 


ftir, h.eir 







III.— Consonant Markings. 



9 and 9b 


9ellar, ma9bine 


like s and sb 


e and eb 


eurl, sebool 


" k 


• 

g 


gem 


" J 


g 


get 


bard 


s 


bag 


like z 


¥ 


e^^ct 


" gz 


n 


tbink 


"* ng 


til 


tbere 


flat 



(j) under c is the cedilla; (^) under s and x is the suspended bar. 
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Cognate Sounds are pairs of subvocals and aspirates 
produced with the organs of speech in the same posi- 
tion. Thus the aspirate p and subvocal b are cognates, 
being both lip-letters, and both produced with the 
lips in the same position. 

The following eighteen sounds form nine pairs of 
cognates : — 



ASPIRATES. 

prop, pipe, papa, pepper. 
whsiTfj ty/iip, whaX, 
fife,- fifth, fifty. 
taTtj tront, tight, tsLUght 
wisheVy MsheTj ras/ier. 
thirtieth, thin, hath, 
sense, assess, assists. 
crack, cake, cackle, critic. 
chinch, church, c/iinc/iilla. 



SUBVOCALS. 

barb, blab, bulb, babe, 
wigwam, t<;ayi/;ard. 
veket, 'uit;id, 'uake. 
did, deed, died, dreaded. 
vizier, azure, glazier. 
thither, thine, hathe. 
daisies, zigzag, breezes. 

gsigy gigy g^^g^^y g^^g^^- 

jejune, ginger, judge. 



There are no subvocals cognate to the aspirates h and 
y ; and no aspirates cognate to the subvocals m, r, I, n, 
and ng. 

DOUBLE ARTICULATIONS. 

Teacher. — Reduplicated consonants, in which the final sound 
of a word is the same as the initial sound of the next word, are 
specially difficult of precise articulation ; as, " ripe peach." So 
also with the related aspirates and subvocals, where one is 
terminal and the other initial in successive words; as, "weep 
bitterly."- Following this is given valuable material for practice. 
Let the teacher see that pupils learn to sound these elements 
first distinctly, and then easily and without straining. 
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I. 

Ripe peach; ba6e babbles; weep fcitterly; ro6 people; 
dea/ /oily ; tweke i;ines ; brie/ i;iew ; lit;e /ish ; ho^ tea ; 
good day; we< day; red <ape; hesh sugar; seven^fe 
^^eme; vfith <Aee; hoth tho^Q] brea^Ae ^Mckly; false 
sense ; prize zebra ; false zeal ; breathes softly ; blaci 
cake ; bigr ^irl ; sili grown ; leaj^ue club ; suc/i c/iildren ; 
hMQQ griant; ric/i ^udge; bridg^e c/iain; calm morn; 
clear rill ; pate fily ; none near. 

II. 

Fife and steed, and ^rump, and drum. 
One and ^wo, and ^^ree, and /our. 
Old dame Monk can not teach children needfuZ tessons. 
Lowest streams, modest stillness, and chaste stars. 
Spend time in good duties, and treasure in good 
deeds. 
Time is so swift 0/ foot thai none can overtake it. 
Trus^ no^ teo far, and mistrust no^ teo fast. 
A littZe teaven leayeneth the whole Zump. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS COMBINED. 

Teacher. — The character of a simple consonant sound de- 
pends on the position of the organs of articulation. In articu- 
lating a compound consonant sound, these organs change rapidly 
from one position to another, thus giving rise to the principal 
difficulties of distinct enunciation. 

To insure a clear and distinct articulation it is necessary, 
while giving to each vowel its proper sound, to take especial 
care to give full effect to the consonants, simple and ^compound, 
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and more particularly those with which words begin and termi- 
nate. It is the consonant sounds which are mainly subservient 
to articulation ; and hence the pupil should be well exercised in 
the repetition of such sounds, particularly those which he finds 
difficult to his organs. 

Below are exercises exemplifying the more useful consonant 
combinations. It will be noted as a novel and strikingly practi- 
cal feature, that the illustrative words are given, not as isolated 
and lifeless things, but as combined in sentences, many of which 
are drawn from the best literary sources. The illustrative words 
should be pronounced with force, precision, and distinctness. 

Practice in whispering is one of the most valuable articulative 
exercises ; for in speaking we may be understood if we do not 
articulate distinctly, but in whispering it is impossible. 



I.- INITIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Our ^/orious fl&g in splendor /ies. 

How sfeeps the moonlight on thy 6/ue, 
C7ear, p/acid Leman I 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam ^ew, 
The furrow followed free, 

Washington's 6rave, <rue-hearted droops marched over the 
frozen ground, proudly fighting in freedom's gresit cause ; and 
though often a dry crust of 6read and a rfraught of water were 
the private soldier's only fare, they determined to rfrive the cruel 
Briton &om the soil he ^rod. 

6rreen ^ows the ^rrass o'er Oattan's ^ave. 

Shnnk not from ^Arowing all your strength into the struggle. 
With a shnW scream the eagle spread his pinions. 

iSlfraight ^Arough the street the strident stripling strides. 
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Through his thin veins life ^^rilled again. 

Have you the skiW to read the sp^ynx's spell ? 

I had gone scarce a league, when I was startled to see a smoke 
against the sky, 

II. -TERMINAL COMBINATIONS. 

With hushed voice and blanc^d cheek Malvin peered 
through the covert of birch, 

Rushedf hushed, hrushedy gushed, 
DsLshedy fla^shed, splas/icrf, cl&shed. 

Double, double, toil and trou6fe, 
Fire bum, and caldron bubble. 

The wounded and crippled officer would have faUew, had not 
a private soldier who happened to be near cl&sped him in his 
arms, and helped him to the rear. 

The gifts were mere trifles, but they softened 'RdJpKs ruifl^d 
pride. 

The shelves were curved and beveled. 

The laborers delved with their shovels, heaved up the clay, and 
evened the roadway. 

Beaten in three pitched bMles, the general feft that all depend- 
ed on prompt action. At the noon haft he called a council in 
his i^nt, and 2isked his lieutenants to select a picked force for a 
forlorn hope. 

Thespis, the hrst professor of our ar/. 

At country waA;es sun^ ballads from a carf. 

Let us first know fixed facte. 

The soldiers winced whi&< the shelfe burs^ in the micfe^ of the 
terUs, 

The Yforld yields rewards to those who stoutly wrestle with it. 

The wrinA;fed wretch who handfed the bundles bus^fed about 
and hurfed them to and fro. 
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Lee*s conduct seemed ra2i.rked by such bravery that Washinp;- 
ton refused to believe him guilty. 

Who comme?MZ8 the poisoned chalice to his own lips? 
CJolumbus, having returned, hastened to Seville. 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Kindred with the azure Yforld he stands. 

Four/As, fifthSy sixthSj sewentfiSf eigh^As, nin^As, tenths, elevenths, 
and twelfths are fractional par/s of a unit. 

Dep^As, yvicUhSf hresidthSy and lengths are words of measure. 

The dove returning bore the marA; 

Of esirth restored to the long-laboring arA;. 

The fro^s besought the storA^s to gran^ them a kin^. 
Columbus judgred from the cha?i^ed appearance of the sea 
that land was near. 

The bat t&kes airy rounds on leathern win^s, 
And the hoarse owl his woful dirges sin^s. 

Amidst the wildest, fiercest blasts 
He thrus/s his fis^s against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

Hear the sledges with the beUs, silver hells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretelfe! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

On the icy air of night ! 
While the stars, that oversprinA;fe 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 

All the little boys and girfe, 

With rosy cheefe and flaxen curfe. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearfe, 

Tripping and skippiw^, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 
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n. — INFLECTIONS, OR SLIDES. 

Inflections are Slides of the Voice at the close of Syllables 
or Words. 

The slide is a gliding of the voice from one note to 
another in the scale of speaking tones. 

Inflections are of two kinds, Simple and Compound. 

A simple inflection consists of a single slide of the 
voice in either an upward or a downward direction. 
There are two simple inflections, — the rmng inflection 
and the falling inflection. 

The rising inflection (marked is & gliding of the voice 
upward; the falling inflection (marked ^) is a gliding 
of the voice downward. 

If we ask a question to which we expect the answer 
"Yes" or "No,"— as "Will he go'?"— the voice slides 
or glides upwards on the word " go." In the answer, 
as iVb\ the voice slides or glides downwards. 

In the falling inflection the voice starts above the 
general pitch of the words in the sentence, and comes 
down to it : as, — 

I say %. ^ 

Will you go to-day' or to- ^t-Tq c^ 

DRILL ON THE SIMPLE INFLECTIONS. 
Teacher. — A sure method of breaking up a monotonous de- 
livery on the part of pupils is to practice them, say five minutes, 
at the beginning of the reading lesson, on a drill column of words. 
Arrange vertically on the blackboard, and mark with the falling 
inflection, such words as Yes", No", Why", Hotu", Where'', T, 2\ 3\ 
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Then substitute the rismg mflection, — Fes', N</f Whiff etc. 
Again alternate, as — 

Yes^ Where^ 

No^ r 

Why' 2^ 

How' 3' 

Finally, for mere drill purposes, both inflections may be 
marked, and the sounds given : viz., 'F6s\ 'No\ 'Why'y etc. 

These examples of mflection may be practiced f^jst in concert 
and afterwards individually. 

*^* In giving the downward slide, there is a tendency on the 
part of pupils to drop the voice below the general pitch of the 
sentence in cases where it should merely come down to that 
pitch; that is (in exact language) to give the "/u// cadence" 
where the ^^ partial cadence " should be used, — to say " I said no " 
in J)lace of ", I said ^^o." In drilling on the falling inflection, in the 
examples given above, this matter should be carefully watched. 

The compound inflection, or circumflex, is the union 
of two simple inflections. The rising may be contin- 
ued into the falling, or the falling into the rising; and 
these inflections are named rising circumflex or falling 
circumflex, according to the termination of the slide. 

The rising circumflex (marked v) begins with the falling 
and ends with the rising slide; the falling circmnflez 
(marked a) begins with the rising and ends with the 
falling slide. 

Rising: Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 

great thing? 
Falling: I'm to be queen of the M^y, mother; 
I'm to be queen of the M^y ! 
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Monotone. — When no inflection is used, a monotone 
or sameness of tone is produced. This is suited to 
sublime or solemn passages, but is out of place in 
ordinary pieces. Monotone improperly used becomes 
monotony, 

" The unmeaning style so often and justly complained of in 
school reading is, to a great extent, owing to want of perception 
in regard to the nature and effect of the inflections. The ability 
to read aright the plainest passage of narrative or descriptive 
writing is wholly dependent on the just and discriminating use 
of the slide. " — RvsselL 

Exercise. 

Will they do it'? Dare they do it'? 

Who is speaking^? What's the news^? 
What of Adams^ ? What of Sherman^ ? 

God grant they won't refuse^ ! 

If you have tears', prepare to shed them now\ 
What constitutes a state^ ? 
I come to bury^ Csesar, not to praise' him. 
Were you ever at sea in a storm' ? 

On\ ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Should not merchants be prompt in paying their 
debts' ? 

Has the gentleman done'? Has he completely 
done^ ? 

No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom will die 
with yoti. 
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"Then^ the forms of the departed^ 
Enter at the open door — 
The beloved\ the true-hearted\ 
Come to visit^ me once more\" 

Can the dove live with the hawk? 
Charge, Chester, chargeM On\ Stanley, on^ ! 
They will give us p^ace, — yes, such p^ace as the 
wolf gives to the lS,mb! 

III. — PAUSES. 

A pause is a suspension of the voice in reading or 
speaking, in order to make the meaning clearer or 
more impressive. 

Pauses are of two kinds, — grammatical, and elocu- 
tionary, or rhetorical, 

Orammatical pauses, introduced chiefly for the sake of 
clearness, are indicated by the punctuation marks. 

A very noticeable defect in reading, on the part of young 
pupils, is the hasty or mechanical delivery of long sentences, 
complex or compound. As most have been taught to pause 
at the punctuation marks on the old-fashioned plan, "Stop long 
enough to count one, and keep your voice up," etc., they form 
the idea that they must make no pause until they do come to 
some printer's mark. Whenever there is a long or involved 
sentence, therefore, the teacher should call attention to the 
different parts of which it is composed, and require a pause at 
the close of every group of words. Give pupils the general 
rule : " Suspend the voice whenever you think the pause will 
help you better to understand and express the meaning of what 
you are reading." 
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An elooutionary, or rhetorical, pause is a suspension of 
the voice for the purpose of rendering words or phrases 
more impressive or emphatic. 

I. The punctuation marks, which indicate the grammatical 
relations of the elements of a sentence, are sufficient for the eye, 
but they are not sufficient for the ear. Many more stops than 
are indicated to the eye ought often to be observed. Good read- 
ing depends largely on the judicious use of rhetorical pauses, 
both as to their position and length. 

II. The rhetorical pauses often coincide with the grammatical 
pauses, but not always. Sometimes a considerable pause is 
required where no punctuation mark is used, as in the state- 
ment — 

He woke to die; 

which should be read, — 

He woke to di(f. 

On the other hand, it often happens that no pause should be 
made at a comma ; as in the examples " Yes, sir," or " No, sir," 
when a pause at the comma would make the reading stiff and 
halting. 

In the use of elocutionary pauses, observe the fol- 
lowing 

GENERAL RULES. 

I. Pause after a subject which consists of a phrase or a 
clause, or which is enlarged by adjuncts (modifiers); as, 

To-be - virtuous | is to be happy. 
That - we - ourselves - need - forgiveness | should 
make us ready to forgive. 
The - blades - of - heroes | fence it round. 



I 
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II. Pause before an object which consists of a clanse 
which is enlarged by modifiers; as, 

They tell us | that - we - are - weak. 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck | the - eagle - 
of - the - sea. 

III. Panse after an element of a sentence placed for em- 
phasis out of its grammatical order; as, 

Blithe I looked the morning on cottage and spire. 
Ere the - dark - hunters | the herd have passed by. 
Into - the - jaws - of - death | rode the Six Hundred. 
On -Linden | when -the -sun was -low | all blood- 
less lay the untrodden snow. 

lY. Panse after words or phrases contrasted in meaning ; 
as, 

It is more blessed to give \ than to receive. 
To -err \ is human; to -forgive \ divine. 

V. Panse where there is an ellipsis (one or more words 
omitted) ; as, 

0, thou shalt find, where'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land | thy country, and that spot | thy home. 

Length of Panse. — The length of a pause depends 
on the feeling expressed in a passage: it is long in 
solemn and short in lively style. The pauses after 
emphatic words are longer than after other words. 
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IV.— EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is the mode of drawing attention to one 
or more words in a sentence. By the proper use of 
emphasis we impart interest and animation to reading. 

A change of emphasis may affect the meaning of a sentence : 
thus, — 

1. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; I did not, 

2. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; John gave it. 

3. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; he boiight it. 

4. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; it was a pear. 
6. Did you give an orange to James f No, sir; I gave it to John, 

Modes of Emphasis. — To call special attention to a 
word in any way, is to emphasize it. Hence a word 
may be rendered emphatic by the use of extra force, by 
a change in the inflection, by pauses, or even by utter- 
ing it in a very low key. 

I. Emphasis by Force. — A word may be emphasized 
by uttering it in a louder tone (that is, with extra 

"force"). 

Exercise. 

[The lowest degree of emphasis is usually marked by 

Italics; the next higher degree, by small capitals; the 

highest degree by LARGE CAPITALS.] 

Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out; 

Shout " FREEDOM " till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout. 

Come over, come over the river to me! 
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Must we but weefp o'er days more blest? 
Must we but blush? Our fathers bled! 

Not that I loved Csesar less, but Rovae more. 

And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast LIED! 

Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires; 
God, and your native land! 

II. Emphasis by Inflection, — A word may be empha- 
sized by the use of the suitable inflection. 

Exercise. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hdnd and my heArt to this vote. 

I said an dder^ soldier, not a better^ 

Stand! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 

He said; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo! 'twas white! 

III. Emphasis by Time. — A word may be rendered 
emphatic by uttering it more slowly, or by pausing 
before or after it. 
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Exercise. 

I had a brother once — a g-r-a-doua boy. 
A lad both b-r-a-ve and g-oo-d. 
H-ai'l, h'O'l-y lightl 
His sentence was | death/ 

A day, an houvj \ of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity \ of bondage. 

He woke | to die. 

The quality of mercy is not | s-t-r-ain^d'. 

He I jests at scars | who never felt a wound. 

They show the banners | taken, they tell his battles | won. 

Summary of Language "Work. 

In the Language Exercises are various classes of requirements and 
questions distributed under five topics, introduced by Roman numerals: 
as follows, — 

I. Exercises in the meaning of words and expressions, and in the 
use of synonyms, 

n. Writing the analysis of certain English derivativeSf from the 
alphabetical list in the Appendix. 

m. Exercises in the ** grammatical forms " of words. 

IV. Exercises in selecting the different kinds of sentences, in chan- 
ging from one kind to another, and in simple analysis, 

V. Questions and requirements to bring out the thought of a piece 
or noticeable points of literary expression. 
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t— The Woodchuck Society. 

PAST I. 



ae-quaint'ed, famiHar. 
ease, condition ofaffain, 
eou-clu'§ioa, dEcitton. 



I prln'9i-ple9, eUmenlt. 
re-tlred', withdrew 
I tat'ting, edging made from thread. 




JJLL the boy- lat upon the 
^yil fence. All the girls were in 
the schnolhouse entry. 
2. All the boys had on their 
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leather boots ; they kicked their feet against the 
fence, and swung them to and fro. All the 
girls were hunting for their rubbers; they 
wound their curls about their fingers while they 
hunted. 

3. All the boys were talking. All the girls 
were whispering. All the boys were talking 
very loud, and very much at once. All the 
girls were whispering very low, and nodding to 
one another. 

4. All the boys looked as if they were going 
to have "a time." All the girls looked as if 
they wished they were. The boys were whis- 
tling. The girls hummed a little tune. The 
boys had forgotten all about the girls ; but the 
girls had not forgotten about the boys. In 
short, all the girls belonged to the Tatting Club, 
but all the boys belonged to the Woodchuck 
Society. 

5. It was Wednesday afternoon. The skies 
were as clear as if they had taken the day to 
clean up their silver. And this is the true and 
exact account of what happened. 

6. All the boys stopped talking. All the girls 
stopped whispering. The boys got down from 
the fence. The girls came out of the school- 
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house entry. The boys splashed into the mud 
— for a summer rain had just fallen — with 
their great boots. The girls hopped along on 
one foot, pulling on their last rubber as they 
hopped. 

7. How they got there, I don't know, hopping 
and pulling their rubbers on ; but when the 
boys swung through the school-yard posts, they 
found the girls there drawn up in a line before 
them. 

a " Your pleasure, ladies?" said the Chairman 
of the Woodchuck Society, taking off his hat. 

" We would like to join the Woodchuck So- 
ciety, if you please," said the President of the 
Tatting Club. 

9. " Nonsense ! " said the Chairman of the 
Woodchuck Society. "You would wet your 
feet." 

" O, we have our rubbers," said the President 
of the Tatting Club. 

10. "You'd get freckled," said the Chairman 
of the Woodchuck Society. 

" O, well wear our veils," said the President 
of the Tatting Club. 

11. " But you don't know anything about 
woodchucks," said the Chairman. 
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" We can learn," said she. 

12. ^^ Girls are better off at home," said he. 
But she only said, '^ Do you think so? Now 

we don't." 

13. ^^ You aren't made to catch woodchucks," 
said he. 

" Are you ? " asked she. 

14. The Chairman of the Woodchuck Society 
coughed. " Ladies," said he, '' you are not 
acquainted with the very first principles neces- 
sary to the art of catching woodchucks." 

" Sir," said the President of the Tatting Club, 
smiling through her blue veil, " neither were 
you, when you began to learn." 

15. "And in the next place," continued the 
Chairman loftily, " if you did know how to 
catch a woodchuck, you couldn't kill a wood- 
chuck ; now you know you couldn't ! I put it 
to your honor, ladies, could you ? " 

16. The President of the Tatting Club shud- 
dered. It was a tough question. On her 
honor, could she? The Tatting Club retired to 
the wood pile to consider, while the Woodchuck 
Society swung on the gate and considered too. 
At last, after much whispering and plotting 
among the girls, the Tatting Club returned. 
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17. " We have come to the conclusion, sir," 
said the President, smiling sweetly, '^ we have 
come to the conclusion, that, if you will admit 
us into the Society, the matter of — of — killing 
a woodchuck need not stand at all in the 
way." 

" In that case," said the Chairman, " I don't 
know but we may as well give you a trial." 

18. This is how the Tatting Club obtained 
admission to the Woodchuck Society that 
Wednesday afternoon. And what came of it 
we shall see in our next lesson. 
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LANGUAQE EXERCISE.* 

I. What expression (paragraph 8) is a polite way of saying, 
What do you want? What expression (14) means, do not know 
anything about f What phrase (17) meanSf made up ourmindsf 
What expression (18) means, were let inf 

Explain "to and fro" (2); "hunting" (2); "a time" (4); 
"tough" (16). 

Give synonyms of: "retired" (16); '* returned" (16); "ob- 
tained " (18). 

1 Teacher's Note. — Call the pupils' attention to the explanation, 
given on p. xxxii, of the various kinds of work indicated in the Language 
Exercises. The questions and requirements under section I. are/or prep- 
araZion^ and should therefore be studied previously to the class exercise. 
In the first few lessons, go over the preparatory questions and require- 
ments with the class. All the words, the analysis of which is called for 
in section II., will be found analyzed and defined in the Appendix, 
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II. Rule paper by the model, and write the analysis : — 



WORD. 


ROOT. 


SUFFIX. 


MEANING. 


pleasure 
president 
loftily 
sweetly 


please 

• • • 

lofty 

• • • 


ure 

• • 

ly 

• • 


State of being pleased 
in a lofty manner 



III. Write out the fiill forms of: don*i; you'd; we'll; aren't; 
couldn't. 

IV. Copy a simple sentence in paragraph 3. 
Copy a compound sentence in paragraph 4. 
Copy a complex sentence in paragraph 16. 



2.— The Woodchuck Society. 



PART II. 



bur^rcw, hiding place. 
erouctied (kroucht), hent low. 
doubled, passed around. 



gully, a hollow place. 
tbick'ets, thick woods. 
"wrenclied (rencht), twisted, torn. 



1. Never before did the Tatting Club spend 
such an afternoon. It was such fun to climb 
the fences, and to pass through the thickets, and 
to scramble over the brooks ! The Tatting Club 
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were united in the opinion that they had never 
spent such a Wednesday afternoon. 

2. And never before did the Woodchuck So- 
ciety spend such a Wednesday afternoon. The 
Chairman admitted that very soon, as he walked 
by the side of the President. 

3. "O, to think of killing him in such a 
pretty place! " said the President of the Tatting 
Club, sighing. (The Woodchuck Society heard 
this remark, and wished they had left the Tat- 
ting Club at home.) 

4. Suddenly the Chairman stopped. So did 
the President. So did the entire society. They 
stopped before an old hollow tree, the trunk of 
which was split and wrenched open to the 
roots. The woodchuck's burrow ran down be- 
low them ; the trap had been set about two 
feet from the hole. 

5. " Good gracious ! " exclaimed the Chair- 
man : " he's gone ! " 

^'Who? What? Where?'' 
" The trap's gone ; and — the woodchuck, 
too ! " And so it had. 

6. " He's got another burrow down the gully," 
said the Chairman. ''We'll get him! Hi! 
Ho there! Whatf Where?" 
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"Here I ^^ shouted a ringing voice. (It was 
the voice of the President of the Tatting Club.) 
" I Ve found him ! " 

7. And so she had. In a tangle of blackberry 
and juniper bushes, caught in the trap by one 
leg, his black nose on the ground, and his 
black eyes on her, she had found him, sure 
enough. 

& The Woodchuck Society felt rather glad, 
on the whole, that they had brought the Tat- 
ting Club along. They rushed up to see. They 
were just too late. Everybody was just too 
late. Whiz-z! Whir-r-r! A click, a squeal 
a spring! 

9. " He's doubled ! " cried the Chairman. To 
be sure he had. Away like a shot! Away 
like a flash! Two little claws left sticking in 
the trap, and that was all. 

10. The entire Woodchuck Society gave chase. 
So did the Tatting Club. Nobody stopped to 
think which could run fastest. But without 
stopping to think, the President and the Chair- 
man found themselves in the lead. 

11. The Chairman had the start. The Presi- 
dent bounded after him. He leaped a fence, 
she slipped under. He waded through a ditch, 
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she jumped from stone to stone. He wet his 
feet, so did she. He didn't care, neither did 
she. They gained on the little creature. And 
the President gained on the Chairman ; a foot — 
a rod — two — two and a half. 

12. How she did it, who can tell? She 
dodged a hickory, she leaped a bar, she w^atched 
a chance, she knelt and crouched, she held her 
breath : panting, terrified, off his guard, think- 
ing himself forgotten, the woodchuck actually 
came quivering round a great gray stone, and 
walked right into the President's apron ! 

And so when the Chairman came — breath- 
less — up, he found her sitting there and hold- 
ing it. 



■ ♦ 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (1) means, agreed f What expression (10) 
means, ran after f 

Explain "admitted" (2); "entire" (4); "exclaimed" (5); 
** ringing " (6) ; "dodged" (12). 

U. Write the analysis : — 

suddenly trial creatiire 

actually fastest breathless 

III. Write the plurals of these nouns: fence ; thicket; bush; 
Joot; society ; guUy ; blackberry ; ditch. 
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d.^The Woodchuck Society. 



PART in. 



a^i-tat-ed, excited. 
as-so-ci-a'tion (-si-a'), society, 

company. 
Sv'i-dent, plain, clear. 



mullein, a kind of weed. 
sub-S€rip'tion, items of a fund. 
■whirred, whirled, hurried. 
xn5^tion, proposal, resolution. 



1. "Does he bite?" asked the Chairman. 
"N — not much," said the President. But there 
was blood upon her hands and apron. To tell 
the truth, if the Chairman had been a minute 
later, I doubt if he would have seen that wood- 
chuck. 

2. " YouVe done very well," said the Chair- 
man approvingly. " I couldn't have done bet- 
ter myself. Is he fat? Let me see. Will he 
skin easily ? " 

3. " What ! " said the President, the color leav- 
ing her soft cheeks : " two claws off already, and 
such a beating of his little heart (just hear 
him ! ) , and such pretty gray-brown fur, — skin 
him ? " 

4. " Certainly," said the Chairman, a little out 
of temper. "Give him to me. Til skin him: 
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you needn't. I don't know but you've done 
your share. But of course he must be skinned. 
Who ever heard of a Woodchuck Society that 
didn't skin its woodchucks?" 
6. But the President held the fierce little 
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quivering creature in her apron, firm and reso- 
lute. How she did it, I don't know. If you 
were to say that a girl never did it before nor 
since, I should not deny it. 

6. "Now look here: IVe caught this w^ood- 
chuck, haven't I ? '' — " Ye-es." — " Fair ? " ~ 
"Yes." — "And honest?" — "Yes.'' — "Then I 
say it's fair and honest for me to have my 
say about him. Now /say " — 

7. " What do you say ? " said the Chairman 
in despair, for he knew the girl was right: 
beyond a doubt she had caught the woodchuck. 

" / say, don't skin him ! " 

" What would you do with him ? " 

8. "I'd let him go," said the President 
sweetly. " I wouldn't be such a wicked, cruel, 
tormenting, heartless " — 

" Look here," said the Chairman coloring, " I 
guess you've called me names enough. I guess 
you may as well let the thing go." 

9. Open flew the President's apron. Out 
whirred a little brown-gray flash ; it lighted the 
underbrush a minute, and was gone. 

10. "Well," said the Chairman slowly, as he 
watched it, " now we're in a pretty fix. We've 
let you into the Society, and you wouldn't have 
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the woodchuck killed. Youll never have the 
woodchucks killed, and then what is the use in 
chasing woodchucks? And here come the So- 
ciety, at the top of their speed, and a pretty 
story I shall have to tell them!" 

*' Leave it to me," said the President : " I'll 
tell them." 

11. And quick enough she was out by the 
fence; and, when the united Woodchuck and 
Tatting Societies came panting up, she addressed 
them with a bow and a sweet smile : — 

12. " Ladies and gentlemen : The woodchuck 
is gone. We caught him between us." (She 
modestly omitted to mention the little circum- 
stance connected with hei apron.) " We caught 
him together, ladies and gentlemen. And we've 
let him go. We thought we wouldn't — skin 
him. And he'd lost two claws, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and was in great pain and terror. So 
we let him go. 

13. "And we've decided, ladies and gentlemen, 
to let them all go. We will catch no more 
woodchucks. We have decided to give up the 
woodchucks, and to have a picnic at five o'clock 
precisely, five cents' subscription all around, and 
lemonade and nuts." 
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(The Chairman, who had never heard of this 
before, looked agitated but not ill-pleased.) 

14. *' And, ladies and gentlemen, rather than 
SKIN any more poor little brown-gray wood- 
chucks, we have decided to unite the Wood- 
chuck and Tatting Associations into one united 
Picnic Club.*' 

(Evident surprise on the face of the Chair- 
man.) 

15. " You will please elect your officers, ladies 
and gentlemen. And also a branch department, 
to which we may connect a baseball ground 
and a skating rink." 

16. The President of the Tatting Club sat 
down on the fence amid great applause. Her 
motion was seconded and carried; indeed, the 
girls seemed not at all taken by surprise, and 
the boys quite willing. 

17. So they went to the picnic at five o'clock ; 
and the sky so lighted up the clouds, that the 
crippled woodchuck, panting and resting under 
a great soft mullein leaf, could have seen his 
own ugly little face in them if he had been tall 
enough. 

And that is how the Woodchuck Society came 
to an end in that school forever. 
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LANGUAGE BXEBCISE. 

I. What phrase (4) means vexed 9 What words (6) mean, to 
exfpress an opinion thai shdU be followed f What word (8) means 
blushing? What picture-like expression (9) denotes the wood- 
chuck f What expression (14) means wonder plainly seen f 

Explain " pretty fix " (10) ; " motion was seconded and car- 
ried" (16). To what does "the Uttle circumstance connected 
with her apron" (12) refer? — Give synonyms of: "addressed" 
(11); " omitted " (12) ; "elect" (15). 



II. Write the analysis : — 



later 
certsdnly 



heartless 
modestly 



precisely 
association 



III. Write the full forms of: you've; FUi n^eednH; Fve; 
havenH; it*s; wouldn*t; Fd; weWe; we've. 

TV. Copy from paragraph 1 a complex declarative sentence. 
CJopy two interrogative sentences ; one exclamative sentence. 



> ^ 



4. -The Village Blacksmith. 



bel16T;vs (-liis), blowing utensil. 
bra'wu'y, muscular, powerful. 
€lioir(kwir), hand of church singers. 
miglit'y, vigorous, powerful. 



mus'pleg, bundles of fleshy fiber. 
psup'a-d.ise, heaven. 
sin'ew-y, strong, powerful. 
smitli'y, shop of a blacksmith. 



1, Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 
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The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

2. His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat: 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

3. Week in, week out, from morn till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

4. And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 
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5. He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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6. It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

7. Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes: 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

8. Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 



• ■ 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What four words (stanza 1) mean powerful f What expres- 
sion (stanza 2) means of a brown color f What expression (stanza 2) 
means honest labor f What word (stanza 3) tells that there is a 
regular time between the beats of the blacksmith's sledge ham- 
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mer? What expression (stanza 5) means JiUs him wUh gladness f 
What expression (stanza 8) means our success must be won in the 
hard, earnest work of Ufe f 

Explain : " looks the whole world," etc. (2) ; " week in, week 
out "(3); "chaff" (4); " threshing floor " (4); "boys "(6); "par- 
iM>n *• (5) ; " paradise " (6) ; " earned " (7) ; " repose " (7). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

mighty sinewy bra-wny -wortliy 

III. Change so as to denote past time : — 

The village smithy stands under a chestnut tree. 

The smith is a mighty man. 

He owes not any man. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

Each morning sees some task begin. 

Join with these nouns the adjectives describing the objects, — 
thus: '^ a, spreading chestnut tree.'' * 

tree 

bainds 

arms 

rv. Copy a simple sentence in stanza (1) ; a compound sen- 
tence ; a simple sentence in stanza (6). 

V. Rewrite the first stanza in the prose order. 

Copy, and supply the words that express the likeness 
(simile) : — 

The muscles of his brawny arms are strong • . • • 

His face is ... . 

He swings his heavy sledge .... 

The burning sparks fly ... . 

Write sentences of your own suggested by the picture on 
page 49. 



hair 


sparks 


sledge 


anvil 


forge 


deed 
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5.— Pictures from American History. 



HOW AMERICA WAS FOUND. -Part I. 



cSr'a-vels, small, old-fashioned 

ships. 
eas'tle (kfts' n), fortress. 



Pfil'los, a seaport of Spain. 
sabered, holy, solemn. 
ob-stru€t', to hinder ^ to prevent. 



1. Let us try to think that we are living four 
hundred years ago. We are standing on the 
wharf in a little seaport in Spain, a country 
in the southern part of Europe. Spain looks 
out on the Atlantic Ocean, and on the shore of 
that ocean is the little port of Palos. 

2. It is half an hour before sunrise on an 
August morning in the year 1492 ; yet there is 
a crowd of people on the wharf What do they 
see? 

3. They see three little ships ; and very queer 
ships they are. Two of these caravels — for so 
this sort of vessel was then named — are without 
decks, and are covered only at the two ends, 
where the sailors sleep. The third caravel is 
larger, and has a deck. It is called by a Spanish 
name meaning " Holy Mary." 

4. While the people are waiting, a strange 
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band marches with slow step down to the ships. 
First come priests chanting a sacred hymn. 
Then a tall, noble-looking man : he is not old, 
but his hair is white; his face is grave and sad, 
, yet kind and mild. 

5. This is the chief captain ; around him are 
two other captains and several pilots; behind 
are sailors. Count them : there are in all one 
hundred and twenty persons. 
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6. The captains and the sailors at once step on 
board the three vessels. The chief captain takes 
his stand on the deck of the largest caravel, and 
hoists a flag bearing the sign of a lion and a 
castle, — the flag of Spain. The sails are then 
set, the anchors are drawn up, and the little fleet 
heads out into the Atlantic, leaving the rising 
sun behind it. 

7. Meanwhile among the people left behind — 
there may be two hundred or more — we see a 
strange sight. The women are weeping, the 
men are wringing their hands : " Alas ! my son, 
my brother, I shall never see you again ! '' 

8. And so they moan and cry while the ships 
sail on and on farther and farther into the west. 
The little caravels grow smaller and smaller; 
they become mere specks. At last they sink 
behind the line of sea and sky. Then the people 
turn sadly homeward, leaving the three ships 
steering into the darkness and the unknown. 

9. Who is the white-haired chief captain with 
the mild sad face? The white-haired chief cap- 
tain is Christopher Columbus. To what far-off 
land is he sailing ? He is sailing to find the far- 
off eastern land which men called India, — the 
land of spices and pearls and gold. 
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10. About two hundred miles to the south- 
west of Palos is a group of islands named the 
" Canary Islands," and belonging to Spain. 
Columbus thought he would first steer for these 
islands, because they were the farthest western 
land then known. From there he would push 
out into the unknown waters. 

11. In six days the fleet reached the Canary 
Islands. But the voyage had not begun well. 
One of the caravels had broken its rudder, and 
Columbus believed this was done designedly for 
the purpose of obstructing the voyage. 

12. But he was not the man to be stopped. 
First he tried to get another ship at the Canary 
Islands. Not being able to do so, he had a 
new rudder made for the caravel, and had the 
sails of his ships fixed in a new way. Then, 
all being ready, he began in earnest his daring 
voyage. 

13. When the last point of known land was 
lost to sight, the sailors shed tears. The boldest 
cried out that they had left the world behind 
them, that they should never more see their 
homes or those they loved. Columbus did all 
he could to calm their fears, and to fill their 
minds with his own grand hopes. He said, — 
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14 "My men, why do you fear? It is true 
that we are sailing into unknown waters; but 
do not doubt that we shall reach a glorious 
land. The islands of the Indian seas are rich 
in gold and precious stones, and in them are 
cities grander than any in Spain. These riches 
you shall share. Therefore be of stout heart, 
and follow me where God leads the way." 

15. Now, let us suppose that a month has 
passed since the fleet left the Canary Islands. 
The sea has been calm, and a wind blowing 
from the east has borne the ships farther and 
farther westward. Columbus, who has every 
day been keeping count of the distance, finds 
he is two thousand miles from the shores of 
Spain. 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Place and time: Palos — 1492. 

II. The scene at the wharf: the three caravels — the 
procession — the chief captain. 

III. The embarkation : who hoists the flag ? — sailing of the 
fleet — feeling of the people. 

IV. Voyage to the Canaries : where they are — incidents 
of the voyage there — what Columbus did — he sets out — for 
where? 

V. On the ocean: fears of the sailors — how Columbus 
quieted them — result of the month's voyage. 
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^. — Pictures from American History. 



HOW AMERICA WAS FOUND. - Part IL 



ebm'pass, magnetic needle. 
dis-lieart'ened, discouraged. 
h.o-il'zoii, line where sea and shy 
seem to meet. 



ixi-liablt-ed, peopled, 
m'Qr'inur, grumble, complain, 
po§-ses'sion (-z6sh 'tin ) , charge, 
control. 



1. During the month the voyagers have seen 
many strange sights. They have had days of 
hope and days of fear. A little while after they 
set out the compass began to point wrongly, and 
this frightened the sailors very much. The next 
night a fiery glow or meteor was seen in the 
sky, and this frightened them still more. 

2. Then, again, they were filled with gladness 
by what they thought signs of land. They saw 
large patches of grasses and seaweed floating on 
the top of the water, and they saw kinds of birds 
which they thought could not fly far out to sea. 

a Several times all on board were thrilled 
with joy as they heard the shout, " Land ! land I " 
But each time when they came near, the sup- 
posed land was only a thick cloud on the hori- 
zon. 
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4. And so the days passed, and the crew grew 
more and more disheartened as each hope failed. 
They began to fancy that the wind in those seas 
must always blow from the east, so that they 
would never be able to get back again. 

6. Then they began to murmur. " Why 
should we go any farther?" the sailors whis- 
pered to one another. "Columbus is surely 
mad. Let us throw him into the sea, and say 
that he fell overboard." 

6. In all this time of doubt and fear one man 
was calm and hopeful, — the great commander. 
Columbus knew well what the sailors were plot- 
ting, but he kept steadily on his course. And 
his faith was soon to be rewarded. For now 
when the fleet had been out a month, real signs 
of land began to be seen. Fresh weeds such as 
grow only in rivers were noticed; the branch 
of a tree with red berries on it floated past; 
and a carved paddle was picked up. It was 
certain that land was near. 

7. That night no man on board the three ships 
went to sleep. A large reward had been prom- 
ised the man who should first see land, and each 
hoped to win the prize. 

8. When it grew dark Columbus took his 
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place alone on the top of his high cabin, his 
keen eye glancing from east to west along the 
dark horizon. 

9. All at once, about ten o'clock, he saw a 
light afar off. For fear he might be mistaken, 
he called one of the mates to him. Yes ! there 
again ! it surely was a light. And then it was 
gone, but soon they both saw it again. Tt might 
be a torch in the hand of a man on shore mov- 
ing here and there ; but at least it showed that 
land must be there. 

10. Soon there was no doubt of this. The 
ships sailed still nearer; and at two o'clock in 
the morning the " Pinta," which was the fastest 
caravel, fired a gun as a signal that the land 
itself was seen. The ships now waited for the 
light of day. 

11. When morning dawned Columbus and his 
companions saw before them a lovely island, 
covered with trees like an orchard. It was 
inhabited, for the natives were seen coming from 
all parts of the woods, and running to the shore. 
They were quite naked, and stood gazing in 
wonder at the ships. 

12. The crew shed tears of joy, and sang a 
hymn of thanks to God. They crowded around 
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the admiral, embracing him and kissing his 
hands. Those who had plotted against him 
crouched at his feet, begging him to pardon 
them, and promising never to disobey him again. 

13. At once the boats pushed out to the shore. 
Columbus, dressed in rich scarlet, and holding 
m his hand the royal banner, landed first. He 
threw himself on his knees, and gave thanks to 
God with tears of joy. Then rising, he drew 
his sword, planted the royal banner in the 
ground, and took possession of the land for 
the king and queen of Spain. 

14. Columbus thought he had reached an 
island near Asia ; but he had found more than 
that. He had found an unknown continent. 
He had discovered America. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Experiences of the month : ill omen — compass — meteor 
^-good omens — false hopes of land seen. 

II. Feelings of the crew : what the sailors began to think 
— what they whispered to one another. 

III. Feelings of Columbus : faith rewarded — signs of land. 

IV. Eve of the discovery : why no man slept — Columbus 
on the watch — what was seen at ten o'clock — signal gun of the 
" Pinta.'* 

V What morning showed : the island — natives — crew. 
VI. Ttle landing: what Columbus did — his discovery. 
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7.— Three o'clock In the Morning^. 



deep, careful. 
gos'sip, chatter. 



in6r'tal§, human beings. 
re-searcli'e§, inquiries. 



1. What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches ? 
IVe tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 

2. While all the world is in silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep. 

At three o'clock in the morning. 

3. Perhaps they tell secrets that should not be 

heard 
By mortals listening and prying; 
Perhaps we might learn from some whis- 
pered word 
The best way to bring up a little bird, 
Or the wonderful art of flying. 
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4 It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-infolded; 
For do we not often hear it confessed, 
When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That "a little bird has told it"? 

6. What do the robins whisper about 
In the twilight of early dawning? 
Listen, and tell me, if you find out, 
What 'tis the robins whisper about 
At three o'clock in the morning. 
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IiANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (stanza 1) means the same as mudh, 
thought? What three words (stanza 2) express the voices of birds f 
What word (stanza 3) means human beings f 

Explain " homes " (1) ; " in the twilight of early dawning " (2) ; 
" bring up " (3) ; " leaf-infolded " (4) ; " gossip " (4). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

t'wiligh.t research. -wonderful 

III. Which compound words have their parts united by the 
hyphen? Give the full form of Fve (1) ; His (5). 

IV. Analyze this sentence : — 

"I've tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 
In spite of deep researches." 

V. Point out examples of personification; that is, of the rob- 
ins acting like human beings. 
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d. — Useful Knowledgre. 



A CUP OP TEA. 



bev'er-age, liquid for drinking. 
boVan-ist, on« versed in the science 

of plants. 
ea-rael'li-a, a genus of plants. 
eon-sume', to use up. 
fla^vor, odor, fragrance. 



in-S^bri-ate, to intoxicate. 
in-fti'§ion, a liquid obtained by 

steeping. 
sou-9li6ng', a hind of black tea. 
steam'y, sending forth stearn. 
urn, a teapot. 



Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast; 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round; 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

1. What a pleasant picture of an evening 
home-scene the poet Cowper here draws [ The 
closed shutters, the drawn curtains, the bright 
fire before which the sofa is wheeled, — do these 
not give us a sense of quiet comfort ? 

2. But the touch that adds perfect cosiness to 
the picture is that which tells us that tea is 
getting ready. The " bubbling and loud-hissing 
urn " is throwing up its " steamy column," and 
the gentle mother is pouring out for each one of 
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the family a cup of that beverage " that cheers 
but not inebriates/' — a cup of tea. 

3. That tea has some quality that recommends 
it very strongly is clearly shown by its wide- 
spread use. It is said that tea is drunk by more 
than six hundred millions of people (nearly one 
half the population of the globe), and that more 
than three thousand millions of pounds are 
grown, sold, and consumed every year. 

4. China is the native home of the tea plant, 
and that ancient country still supplies much 
the greater part of the tea used in the world. 
Large quantities, however, are raised in Japan, 
Assam, and India. It can also be grown in some 
parts of our own country, but not profitably. 

5. Botanists tell -us that the tea plant is closely 
related to the camellias, some kinds of which we 
have all seen. It is an evergreen shrub, — that 
is, a plant on which the old leaves remain till 
new ones come. It would grow as high as thirty 
feet, but is kept down by pruning, and is not 
allowed to reach a height of more than four or 
five feet. 

6. In China, tea shrubs are generally culti- 
vated in small plantations, and the leaves are 
picked by the family. During the harvest sea- 
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eon the Chinese may be seen in little family 
groups on every hillside, engaged in gathering 
the tea leaves. With gloved hands they pick 
off each leaf singly, yet so nimble are their 
fingers that each picker gathers ten or twelve 
pounds a day. The leaves are placed in small 
rattan baskets hung on the neck ; these when 
full are emptied into larger ones, and the tea is 
then carried to the curing places. 

7. There are several pickings during the sea- 
son. The first is in April, when buds and very 
young leaves are gathered. Soon the shrubs put 
out new leaves, so that a second picking is made 
in May. A third gathering takes place about 
the middle of June, and a fourth in August. 
The leaves of the first crop are the most valu- 
able ; those of the last are large and old, and 
hence make a tea of inferior flavor and value. 

8. There are many different kinds of tea, each 
with a name of its own. Some of these names 
— as hyson J oolong^ souchong, and the like — we 
have all seen on tea chests in grocers' stores. 
But all the various teas belong to two classes, — 
green teas and black teas. 

' 9. Both green tea and black tea are made from 
the same leaves ; and the difference depends en- 
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tirely on the manner of drying, or curing as it 
is called. When the leaves are dried quickly 
they make green tea; but when allowed to dry 
slowly, so that they ferment or work a little, they 
turn dark-colored, and make black tea. 

10. Tea leaves go through many processes be- 
fore they are ready for the housewife's " bub- 
bling and loud -hissing urn." First they are 
slightly dried in the sun, in shallow baskets. 
Then they are put, a few at a time, into an iron 
or copper pan, heated usually over a charcoal 
fire, and stirred until they are dry enough. 

11. The next step is to empty them upon a 
table, where workmen roll them with their 
hands into the little rolls, — the shape in which 
we see them. Finally they are dried again, 
sorted, and made ready for packing. 

12. Tea, which had been in use in China 
" from time out of mind," was first brought to 
Europe by the Dutch in the early part of the 
seventeenth century (1610). In this country it 
was not used till about a hundred years after 
it was introduced into England. 

13. Benjamin Franklin tells an amusing story 
of the strange notions some people had of the 
manner of preparing tea. It seems that a family 
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of his acquaintance received a small quantity 
as a present. They had heard of tea, but had 
never learned how it should be used. 

14. In the first place, a portion of it was boiled 
in a pot, and then the family attempted to eat 
the leaves ! These they found so bitter that they 
concluded they had not hit upon the right plan 
of cooking; so they put some into a pan, and 
fried them ! This answered no better. Several 
other modes were tried without success, and 
finally the tea was laid aside as a perfectly use- 
less article. 

15. In China, tea is always taken clear ^ — 
never with milk and sugar, as we drink it. 
Rich Chinese make their tea in the cup by put- 
ting in some leaves, and pouring boiling water 
over them ; only the poorer classes use a teapot. 

16. In Japan the leaves are sometimes ground 
to powder, and drunk with the infusion. Tho 
Russians, who are great tea drinkers, and who 
have the very finest of tea (which is brought 
overland from China), use lemon juice instead 
of milk and sugar. 

17. The Chinese poets never tire of singing 
the praises of tea. " Drink tea," says one, " and 
the animal spirits will be lively and clear." 
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1& Science teaches us that there is a good deal 
of truth in this claim, and that tea really has 
valuable properties. It is not needed by the 
young, and even to some grown people it is 
hurtful ; yet, on the whole, it is one of the best 
and most harmless of the world's beverages. Let 
us hope that in time the wine cup will every- 
where give place to " the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates." 



♦ ■ • 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Widespread use op tea : said to be used by how many 
people? — amount produced every year — where grown prin- 
cipally. 

II. Description of the tea plant: one of the camellias — 
evergreen — natural height — pruning. 

III. Cultivation and picking: small plantations — harvest 
scene on a tea farm — how the leaves are picked — number of 
pickings each season. 

IV. Kinds op tea: the two classes — on what the difference 
depends. 

V. Processes op curing: what is done first— r what is done 
next — third step — the last. 

VI. Spread op its use: when introduced into Europe — 
when brought into use in our country — Franklin's story. 

Vn. Its properties: what the Chinese claim for tea — what 
science tells us. 
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P.-Nol 



e5ii'fi-clen9e, self-reliance. 
Po-po'ca-te-petl, a volcano. 



pro-noun9e', say distinctly, 
sylla-ble, part of a word. 



PART I. 

L " P-0 Po, p-0 po Popo, c-a-t cat Popocat — 

dear, what a hard word ! Let mo see, Po-po- 
cat-e-petL I can never pronounce it, I am sure. 

1 wish they would not have such hard names 
in geography," said George Gould, quite out of 
patience. " Will you please tell me how to pro- 
nounce the name of this mountain. Father?" 

2. "Why, do you call that a hard word to 
pronounce, George? I know much harder 
words than that." 

" Well, Father, this is the hardest word I ever 
saw," replied George. " I wish they had put the 
name into the volcano, and burnt it up." 

3. " I know how to pronounce it," said Jane. 
It is Po-po'ea-te-pgtl." 

" Po-po'ea-te-pgtl," said George, stopping at 
each syllable. " Well, it is not . so very hard, 
after all ; but I wish they would not have any 
long words, and then one could pronounce them 
easily enough." 
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4. " I do not think so," said his father. "Some 
of the hardest words I have ever seen are the 
shortest. I know one little word, with only two 
letters in it, that very few children, or men 
either, can always speak." 

0. " 0, I suppose it is some French or Ger- 
man word; isn't it. Father?" 

"No: it is English; and you may think it 
strange, but it is just as hard to pronounce in 
one language as another." 

6. " Only two letters ! What can it be ? " cried 
both the children. 

" The hardest word," replied their father, " I 
have ever met with in any language — and I 
have learned several — is a little word of two 
letters — N-o, No." 

7. "Now you are making fun of us I "cried 
the children : " that is one of the easiest words 
in the world." And, to prove that their father 
was mistaken, they both repeated, " No, no, no," 
a great many times. 

8. "I am not joking in the least. I really 
think it is the hardest of all words. It may 
seem easy enough to you to-night, but perhaps 
you can not pronounce it to-morrow." 

9. " I can always say it, I know I can," said 
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Gteorge with much confidence — "iVb/ Why, it 
is as easy to say it as to breathe." 

" Well, George, I hope you will always find it 
as easy to pronounce as you think it is now, and 
be able to speak it when you ought to." 

10. In the morning George went bravely to 
school, a little proud that he could pronounce 
so hard a word as " Popocatepetl." ^ot far from 
the schoolhouse was a large pond of very deep 
water, where the boys used to skate and slide 
when it was frozen over. 

11. Now, the night before. Jack Frost had been 
busy changing the surface of the pond into beau- 
tiful crystals of ice ; and when the boys went to 
school in the morning they found the pond as 
smooth and clear as glass. The day was cold, 
and they thought that by noon the ice would be 
strong enough to bear. 



• ■ » 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Explain "repeated" (7) ; " Jack Frost " (11). 
Give synonyms of " hard " (1) ; " replied " (2). 
What expression in paragraph 9 means great faithf 

II. Write the analysis : — 

easUy bravely beautiful 

III. Select all the adjectives in the comparative or superla« 
tive degree. 
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10. — No I 



at-traet'ed, drawn. 
€Oin-po§ed', made up of. 
h.e§'i-tat-ed., paused. 



im-pdr'tanpe, value. 
pQ§'i-tive, clearly stated. 
spe'pial, particular. 



PART II. 



1. As soon as the school was out the boys all 
ran to the pond, — some to try the ice, and 
others merely to see it. 

2. " Come, George," said William Green ; "now 
we will have a glorious time sliding." 

George hesitated, and said he did not believe 
it was strong enough, for it had been frozen 
over only one night. 

3. " O, come on ! " said another boy : *^ I 
know it is strong enough. I have known it to 
freeze over in one night, many a time, so it 
would bear : haven't you, John ? " 

" Yes," answered John Brown : " it did one 
night last winter; and it wasn't so cold as it 
was last night, either." 

4. But George still hesitated, for his father 
had forbidden him to go on the ice without 
special permission. 

6. " I know why George won't go," said John: 
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" he's afraid he might fall down and hurt him- 
self," — *^ Or the ice might crack," said another ; 
"and the noise would frighten him. Perhaps 
his mother might not like it" — " He's a coward, 
that's the reason he won't come." 

6. George could stand this no longer, for he 
was rather proud of his courage. "I am not 
afraid," said he ; and he ran to the pond, and was 
the first one on the ice. The boys enjoyed the 
sport very much; running and sliding, and try- 
ing to catch one another on its smooth surface. 

7. More boys kept coming on as they saw the 
sport, and all began to think there was no dan- 
ger ; when suddenly there was a loud cry, " The 
ice has broken ! the ice has brokeA ! " And sure 
enough, three of the boys had broken through, 
and were struggling in the water; and one of 
them was George. 

8. The teacher had been attracted by the 
noise, and was coming to call the boys from the 
ice just as they broke through. He tore some 
boards from a fence close by, and shoved them 
out on the ice until they came within reach of 
the bovs in the water. After a while he sue- 
ceeded in getting the three boys out of the water, 
but not until they were nearly frozen. 
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9. George's father and mother were very much 
frightened when he was brought home, and they 
learned how narrowly he had escaped drowning. 
But they were so rejoiced to find that he was 
safe that they did not ask him how he came to 
go on the ice, until after tea. When they were 
all gathered together about the cheerful fire, his 
father asked him how he came to disobey his 
positive command. 

George said he did not want to go, but the 
boys made him. 

10. ^'How did they make you? Did they 
take hold of you, and drag you on ? " asked his 
father. 

" No/' said George, " but they all wanted me 
to go." 

11. "When they asked you, why didn't you 
say 'No'?" 

" I was going to : but they called me a. coward, 
and said I was afraid to go; and I couldn't 
stand that." 

12. " And so," said his father, " you found it 
easier to disobey me, and run the risk of losing 
your life, than to say that little word you 
thought so easy last night. You could not say 
' No.' " 
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13. George now began to see why this little 
word "No" was so hard to pronounce. It was 
not because it was so long, or composed of such 
diflScult sounds ; but because it often requires so 
much real courage to say it, — to say " No " when 
one is tempted to do wrong. 

14. Whenever in after life George was tempted 
to do wrong, he remembered his narrow escape 
from drowning, and the importance of the little 
word "No." The oftener he said it the easier 
it became; and in time he could say it, when 
needed, without much effort. 

16. Boys and girls, whenever you are tempted 
to do wrong, never forget to say " No." 



• ■ • 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (2) means the same as paused f What word (9) 
means the same as glad f 

n. Write the analysis ; — 

disobey glorious naiTO"v^rly 

UL. Give the full forms of: "wasn't" (3); "that's" (6); 
"he's" (5); "won't" (5). 

Write the simple forms of the verbs from which these par- 
ticiples afe formed: sliding; struggling; losing; frozen; frighten; 
broken. 
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li. — The Captain's Daughter. 



breSik'erg, foaming waves, 
cheer f feeling, spirits. 



deep, the ocean. 
stout'est, strongest, bravest. 



1. We were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul would dare to sleep; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 

2. Tis a fearful thing in winter 

To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, " Cut away the mast ! " 

3. So we shuddered there in silence. 

For the stoutest held his breath. 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with death. 

4. As thus we sat in darkness. 

Each one busy with his prayers, 

" We are lost ! " the captain shouted 

As he staggered down the stairs 

5. But his little daughter whispered. 

As she took his icy hand. 
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** Isn't God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?** 

& Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer; 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (stanza 1) means the same as person f 

Explam "deep" (1); " in better cheer'' (6). 

What word in stanza 5 is a synonym of a word in stanza 1 ? 

n. Write the analysis : — 

midnight feazlul breaker 

darkness prayer icy 

m. Write in one column all the regular past tenses ; in an* 
other, all the irregular past tenses. 

What would be the correct prose form of "safe " in the line,— 

"We anchored safe in harbor"? 

rv. Which stanzas are declarative sentences ? Which stanza 
is an interrogative sentence? Which exclamative? 

Analyze this sentence : — 

"Isn't God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land?" 

V. What expressions are examples of personification (a life- 
less thing acting like a human being) in the lines : — 

"While the hungry sea was roaring, 

And the breakers talked with death " ? 
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i2.— The Fun we used to Have. 



fiim, purpose. 

ar'elii-tSe-ture, art of building. 
bur'ro'wed, dug into. 
do-mes'tie, homelike. 



e-merg'ing, coming out. 
e'ra, great occasion, aecLson. 
ex'e-eut-ing, performing. 
lidm'pipe, a kind of dance. 



1. Our play was sometimes exceedingly hard 
work. I laugh now when I call to mind the 
extraordinary delight there used to be in dig- 
ging a hole; not for any purpose or after any 
design, but simply digging a hole. We would 
be at it for entire days with a perseverance 
worthy of gold hunters. 

2. If our labor had any aim at all, it was that 
of digging till we came to water ; which not un- 
frequently happened, and then the hole became 
a pond. Once, after hearing of the central fire, 
we started the idea of digging down in search 
of it, and burrowed several feet deep; when, 
finding the earth no warmer, we gave up our 
project. 

3. We never made any particular use of these 
holes except to sit inside them occasionally, en- 
throned on brick ends and pieces of stone from 
the neighboring quarry, exceedingly proud and 
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happy, though slightly damp and uncomforta- 
ble. 

4. But toward the 5th of November (when 
in all English tawns bonfires are made to cele- 
brate Guy Fawkes's plot), we ceased to dig, and 
began to build. Our architecture was at first 
very simple, consisting merely of a few bricks, 
so placed as to keep off* the wind from our 
bonfire. 

5. From that we planned seats around it, 
where we might watch our potatoes roast, and 
light our firecrackers at ease. Then, after 
reading Cooper's novels and Craik^s " New Zea- 
landers," we conceived the bold idea of erecting 
a sort of wigwam. Several were attempted and 
failed, but at last we succeeded. 

6. Aladdin's palace was nothing to this won- 
der of architecture. It was in a corner where 
two walls joined ; the other walls were built of 
quarry stones and earth. Its roof had proper 
beams, — old pea sticks, — and was slated over 
with thin stones. 

7. There was a chimney, with two seats in the 
chimney corner, quite proper and domestic, ex- 
cept that in these seats or any other you never 
could get farther than eighteen inches from the 
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fire, and that the smoke obstinately persisted 
in going out anywhere except by the chimney. 
8. Nevertheless it was a magnificent house, 
which neither wind nor rain could enter except 
on very bad days. In it we spent our holiday 
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afternoons for many weeks, "being obliged to 
rush out at intervals to clear our eyes, mouths, 
and noses of the smoke, and to cool ourselves 
after being nearly as well roasted as our own 
potatoes. Still, it was a magnificent dwelling. 

9, It finally fell into decay; the last thing I 
remember of it being that one of our boys, exe- 
cuting a " hornpipe " on the roof in order to 
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dance it down, saw, to his horror, emerging from 
the ruins a schoolfellow, who had been sitting by 
the hearth, and now shook himself, put on his 
cap, and walked away, perfectly safe and sound. 
Truly, children, like cats, have nine lives. 

10. Our next era was ^*when the canal 6or6." 
Well knew we every inch of the canal banks, 
up to the big stones where the skaters used to 
sit tying on their skates, and the timid lookers- 
on would stand watching the two beautiful 
slides that were always made right across the 
ice. We were out at play from daylight till 
dusk, as merry as crickets and '^as warm as 
toast," — all but our noses, toes, and finger 
ends. 

11. In one thaw after a long frost, we dis- 
covered that the canal opposite a coal wharf 
had been broken up by boats into large blocks 
of ice, which still went floating about. One 
of us, who had been presented with a volume of 
Arctic voyages, embarked on the nearest of these 
icebergs, and went floating about, guiding his 
course by the aid of a long pole. Of course 
there were soon half a dozen more imitating 
him. 

12. O, the delight of that sail, in its total heed- 
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lessness of danger or shipwreck! One of the 
voyagers still tells with pride that he "got in" 
up to the neck three times that afternoon. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (1) means very great delight f What 
American novelist is named in paragraph 5 ? What reference 
to the " Arabian Nights " in paragraph G ? 

Explain: "central fire" (2); "enthroned" (3); "Arctic voy- 
ages " (11). 

Give a synonym of: "labor" (2); " erecting " (5) ; "discov- 
ered" (11). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

skater imirequently \incomiortable 

voyager extraordinary enthjone 

simply perseverance perfectly 

III. Rule paper by this model, and write the principal parta 
of the verbs : — 



PRESENT. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


laugh 


laughing 


iaughed j 


make 


making 


made | 


plan 






begin 




• 


dance 






build 






know 
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15.— Pictures from American History. 



DE SOTO AND HIS MEN. 



eav-a-lie]/, a mounted soldier, a 

knight. 
eon-fid'ing, trusting. 
liel met, armor for the head. 
lured, enticed. 



pen'non, a land of flag. 
soVer-eign (silv'er-in), a king or 

queen. 
spee'ta-ele, a remarkable sight. 
vague (vag), indefinite. 



1. When Columbus returned to Spain with his 
wonderful story of lands beyond the great ocean, 
inhabited by strange races of human beings, an 
eager wish for new discoveries arose. The wild- 
est romances were greedily received; and the 
Old World, with its familiar realities, seemed 
mean beside the glories of the New. 

2. To the Spaniard of that day America was 
a region of wonder and mystery, of vague and 
magnificent promise. Thither adventurers has- 
tened, thirsting for glory and for gold. They 
roamed over land and sea; they climbed un- 
known mountains, surveyed unknown oceans, 
and pierced the depths of tropical forests ; while 
from year to year and from day to day new 
marvels were unfolded, — new islands and archi- 
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pelagoes, new regions of gold and pearl, and 
barbaric empires of dazzling wealth. 

8. It is interesting to read the stirring adven- 
tures of Cortez, who conquered Mexico, and of 
Pizarro, who overcame Peru. But as these 
things do not strictly concern the story of our 
country, we will give an account of one of the 
most remarkable of the Spanish adventurers, — 
Hernando de Soto, the discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi. 

4. De Soto was the companion of Pizarro in 
the conquest of Peru. He had come to America 
a needy adventurer, but returned to Spain en- 
riched by his share of the plunder. Not doubt- 
ing that in the north were cities as rich, and 
barbarians as confiding, he obtained permission 
from the Spanish sovereign to conquer Florida. 

5. This name, as the Spaniards of that day 
understood it, included the whole country ex- 
tending from the Atlantic on the east to New 
Mexico on the west, and from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the River of Palms indefinitely north- 
ward toward the Polar Sea. 

6. The plans of De Soto were hailed with 
enthusiasm. Nobles and gentlemen contended 
for the privilege of joining his standard. The 
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youth of Spain were eager to be permitted to 
go, and they sold houses and lands to buy the 
needful equipment. 

7. From the crowd of applicants were chosen 
six hundred and twenty men ; and in 1539 the 
expedition sailed, high in courage, splendid 
in show, and boundless in expectation. They 
landed in Tampa Bay, in the present State of 
Florida, and began their march into the wilder- 
ness. 

8. What a strangely brilliant spectacle the ex- 
pedition must have presented ! How the clangor 
of trumpets, the neighing of horses, the flutter- 
ing of pennons, the glittering of helmet and 
lance, must have startled the ancient forest! 
The Spaniards had with them fetters for the 
Indians whom they meant to take captive, and 
bloodhounds lest these captives should escape. 

9. From the outset it was a toilsome and peril- 
ous enterprise ; but to the Spaniard of that time 
danger was a joy. The Indians were warlike 
and generally hostile. De Soto had battles to 
fight and heavy losses to bear. For month after 
month the procession of cavaliers and priests, 
crossbowmen and Indian captives, wandered on, 
lured hither and thither by the hope of finding 
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some great city, the plunder of whose palaces 
and temples would enrich them all. 

10. But they found nothing better than here 
and there an Indian town composed of a few 
wretched wigwams. In this way they traversed 
great portions of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, suffering terrible hardships, but never 
reaching el Dorado^ — the " land of gold." 

11. At length in the third year of their wan- 
derings the Spaniards came to a magnificent 
river. European eyes had seen no such river 
till now. It was the Mississippi ! One of their 
number describes the great stream as almost 
half a league wide, deep, rapid, and constantly 
rolling down trees and driftwood on its current. 

12. The Spaniards crossed over at a point 
above the mouth of the Arkansas. Here they 
resumed their journeying, for De Soto would not 
yet admit that he had failed. They advanced 
westward, but still found no treasures, — noth- 
ing indeed but hardships, and an Indian enemy 
'^furious as mad dogs," as one of their officers 
wrote. 

13. The Spaniards in their disappointment 
were cruel and pitiless. They amused them- 
selves by inflicting pain upon the prisoners: 
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they cut off their hands, hunted them with 
bloodhounds, burned them at the stake. Hop- 
ing to awe the Indians, De Soto once claimed to 
be one of the gods. But the natives were not 
to be imposed upon ; and a wise savage asked 
him, '* How can you pretend to be a god when 
you can not even get bread to eat ? " 

14. And now the utter failure of the expedi- 
tion could no longer be concealed : so De Soto, 
with his followers, returned to the banks of the 
Mississippi. Here, soon afterwards, De Soto was 
attacked by a fever, and died miserably. 

16. His soldiers felled a tree, and scooped room 
within its trunk for the body of the ill-fated 
adventurer. They could not bury their chief 
on land, lest the Indians should dishonor his 
remains. In the silence of midnight the rude 
coffin was sunk in the Mississippi, and the 
discoverer of the great river slept beneath its 
waters. 

16. The Spaniards now resolved to make their 
way to Cuba. They had tools, and wood was 
abundant: so they built and launched seven 
small brigs to float them down the Mississippi. 
They slew their horses for flesh, they plundered 
the Indians for bread, they struck the fetters 
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from their prisoners to secure their scanty sup- 
ply of iron. 

17. Embarking in their frail vessels, the Span- 
iards descended the Mississippi, running the 
gauntlet between hostile tribes who fiercely 
attacked them. After severe loss they reached 
the Gulf of Mexico, and then made their way to 
one of the Spanish settlements. Three hundred 
ragged and disheartened men were all that re- 
mained of the brilliant company whose hopes 
had been so high, and whose good fortune had 
been so much envied. 



■ ♦ 



HEADS FOR COMPOSmON. 

I. Effect of CJolumbus's discovery: the desire excited- 
thirst for glory and gold — what the Spanish adventurers did — 
whose story is now to be told ? 

II. De Soto : who he was — his hope — obtains permission to 
conquer " Florida " — what that name then meant. 

III. How HIS PLANS WERE RECEIVED: the rush to join him — 
number of men chosen — sailing of the expedition — the landing. 

IV. Experiences of the Spaniards : the Indians — what the 
Spaniards hoped to find — what they did find. 

V. Discovery of the Mississippi: when discovered — the 
crossing — experiences west of the Mississippi — treatment of the 
Indians. 

VI. Fate of De Soto: description of his death and burial. 

VII. End of the expedition : voyage down the Mississippi 
— number of survivors. 
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14. — Useful Knowledge. 



A CUP OP COFFEE. 



es-teemed', thought to be. 
liue, color, tint. 

jas'^znine, a kind of climbing plant. 
lus'trous, shining, brilliant. 



nu-tri'tious, nourishing. 
pal'a-ta-ble, agreeable to the pal- 
ate or taste. 
suffer, to bear. 



1. Coffee is the seed contained in the berry 
of an evergreen shrub which grows in hot coun- 
tries. This shrub flourishes best in moist air and 
well-drained soil : accordingly the hill dopes of 
the islands of the two Indies are found specially 
suited to its cultivation. 

2. The coffee plant in its wild state is really a 
tree twenty or thirty feet high; but this the 
coffee planter prunes down to a height of five 
or &Ix feet, so that it may bear better fruit, and 
hold that fruit within easy reach. 

3. A coffee plantation has a beautiful appear- 
ance, especially when the shrubs are in bloom ; 
for the leaves are a dark and lustrous green, and 
the starlike flowers are either snowy white or 
have a delicate rose tint. These flowers are deli- 
ciously fragrant, too, and resemble in appearance 
and in odor those of the jasmine. 
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4. The ripening coffee berry has a bright red 
color, and looks something like a cherry; bm 
da}^ by day its hue changes till at last it becomes 
a lovely deep purple. This berry is very sweet 
and palatable. But it is not for the berry, sweet 
as it is,' that the coffee plant is grown : it is for 
the sake of the two hard oval seeds which lie 
close together at the berry's heart. 

6. These seeds are flat on one side and 
rounded on the other, lie with their flat faces 
toward each other, and are surrounded by a 
kind of tough husk which separates them from 
the juicy substance of the berry. 

6. When the berries are ripe they are spread 
out in the sun to dry, being turned from time 
to time, till the pulp is shriveled up into a kind 
of pod. This pod is removed by hand, and what 
remains of the dried-up pulp is washed away. 

7. There are now left only the coffee beans, as 
they are called, and the tough shell or case in 
which they are hidden from sight. These shells 
are broken by means of wooden rollers, all the 
chaff is winnowed away, and the coffee is ready 
at last to be packed in sacks, conveyed to the 
nearest seaport, and shipped to the markets of 
the world. 
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& Great care must be taken now to keep it 
separate from all articles having any strong 
odor, for coffee readily absorbs the odors of 
other substances. A few bags of pepper have 
been known to spoil a whole cargo of it. 

9. When we buy coffee beans in the market, 
they are not, as you know, yet ready for use. 
Before the coffee can be put upon the table, it 
must be roasted to a chestnut brown, ground 
in a coffee mill, and steeped in boiling water. 
Most of us would wish to sweeten it, too, and 
add a little milk ; though some coffee drinkers 
prefer their coffee without milk.% 

10. In the island of Sumatra the natives have 
an odd fashion of making their coffee, not *from 
the seeds of the coffee plant, but from its leaves. 
These they dry, and rub into powder, and use as 
we use tea. Indeed, the drink they make in 
this way is said to taste like coffee and tea 
mixed together. Even the grounds of coffee are 
eaten by some Eastern peoples, and it is known 
that they are nutritious. 

11. Mocha coffee from Arabia, and Java coffee 
from the island of that name, are esteemed the 
choicest varieties ; but more than half the whole 
coffee supply of the world comes from Brazil. 
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The seeds of Mocha coffee are small and gray- 
ish green, while those of Java coffee are larger 
than the seeds of any other variety, and of a 
yellow color. 

12. The plant to which we owe this refresh- 
ing cup is a native of Central and Eastern 
Africa. Some say it takes its name from Kaffa, 
a region situated to the south of Abyssinia. 

13. Coffee was thought a great curiosity in 
Persia, where some caravan from the African 
deserts first carried it about a thousand years 
ago; and it was from Arabia and Persia that 
coffee drinking gradually spread over all Asia 
and Europe. 

14. * The first English writer to speak of it was 
Robert Burton, who wrote : '' The Turks have a 
drink called coffee, so named of a berry as black 
as soot and as bitter, which they sip up as warm 
as they can suffer." 

16. We think better of coffee than Burton did. 
I am afraid he never tasted any: indeed, he 
could not, for it was not brought into England 
till about two hundred years ago, when Burton 
had long been at rest. 

16. When the English had once drunk of it, 
and sniffed its delicious odor, it was not long 
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before many " coffeehouses '' sprang up in Lon- 
don. These coffeehouses were much visited by 
authors and men of fashion ; and we have many 
a pleasant record, in the literature of that time, 
of the famous hours that famous people passed 
in them. 

17. But the great day of coffeehouses is gone 
by : coffee is no longer a rarity, nor costly as 
all rarities are wont to be. Each of us can brew 
his own cup if need be, or — better still — sip 
it gratefully when brewed by another hand. 



■ ♦ 



HEADS FOB OOMFOSFnON. 

I. Description: the seed — in the berry — of an evergreen 
shrub— height of the plant m its wild state— prunmg. 

II. A COFFEE PLANTATION : its appearance — the leaves of the 
coffee shrub — its flowers — the ripening berry — the hard oval 
seeds. 

III. Preparation of the coffee beans : drying of the ber- 
ries — removal of the pulp — separation of the seeds from the 
shells. 

IV. Making ready for the table: roasting of the beans — 
grinding — other facts. 

V. Varieties of coffee: native home of the coffee shrub — 
origin of the name "coffee" — the choicest kinds — principal 
coffee country in the world. 
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15. — Ben Franklin's Wharf. 



ea-reer', couru of life. 
€on-v6n'ien9e, accommodation^ 

benefit. 
eul'prits, wrongdoers. 
ex-ploit', noteworthy deed. 



mag'is-trate, jvdge. 
pligh.t (plit), condition, state. 
prin'9i-ple§, rules of conduct 
re-pr65f, rebuke, censure. 
ver'i-ly, truly. 



1. When Benjamin Franklin was a boy he 
was very fond of fishing ; and in the story of 
his life written by himself in later years he 
gives an amusing account of an exploit that 
grew out of this sport. 

2. It seems that the place where Ben and 
his playmates used to fish was a marshy spot 
on the outskirts of the town of Boston. On 
the edge of the water there was a deep bed 
of clay, in which the boys were forced to stand 
while they caught their fish. 

3. "This is very uncomfortable," said Ben 
Franklin one day to his comrades, while they 
were all standing in the quagmire. 

" So it is," said the other boys. " What a pity 
we have no better place to stand on ! " 

4. Now, it chanced that scattered round about 
lay a great many large stones which were to be 
used for the cellar and foundation of a new 
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house. Ben mounted upon the highest of these 
stones. 

5. "Boys," said he, "I have thought of a 
plan. You know what a plague it is to have 
to stand in the quagmire yonder, — over shoes 
and stockings in mud and water. See, I am 
bedaubed to the knees, and you are all in the 
same plight. ' 

6. "Now I propose that we build a wharf. 
You see these stones? The workmen mean to 
use them for building a house here. My plan is 
to take these same stones, and carry them to the 
edge of the water, and build a wharf with them. 
What say you, lads ? Shall we do it ? " 

7. " Yes, yes," cried the boys : " that's the very 
thing I " So it was agreed that they should all 
be on the spot that evening as soon as the work- 
men had gone home. 

8. Promptly at the appointed time the boys 
met. They worked like beavers, sometimes two 
or three of them taking hold of one stone ; and 
at last they had carried them all away, and built 
their little wharf. 

9. " Now, boys," cried Ben, when the job was 
done, "let's give three cheers, and go home to 
bed. To-morrow we may catch fish at our ease." 
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The cheers were ^ven with a will, and the boys 
scampered off home and to bed, to dream of to- 
morrow's sport. 

10. The next morning the masons came to be- 
gin their work. But what was their surprise to 
find the stones all gone! The master mason, 
looking carefully on the ground, saw the tracks 
of many little feet leading down to the water- 
side. Following these he soon found what had 
become of the missing building stones. 
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IL "Ah! I see through it," said he: "those 
little rascals who were here yesterday have 
stolen the stones to build a wharf with. And 
I shouldn't wonder if Ben Franklin was the 
ringleader. I must see about this." 

12. He was so angry that he at once went to 
make a complaint before the magistrate ; and 
his Honor wrote an order to " take the bodies 
of Benjamin Franklin, and other evil-disposed 
persons," who had stolen a heap of stones. 

18. If the owner of the stolen property had 
not been more merciful than the master mason, 
it might have gone hard with our friend Benja- 
min and his comrades. But, luckily for them, 
the gentleman was amused at the smartness of 
the boys : so he let the culprits off easily. 

14. But the poor boys had to go through 
another trial, and receive sentence, and suffer 
punishment, too, from their own fathers. Many 
a rod was worn to the stump on that unlucky 
night. As for Ben, he was less afraid of a whip- 
ping than of hi^ father's reproof And indeed, 
his father was very much disturbed. 

15. "Benjamin, come hither," said the stern 
old man. The boy approached and stood before 
his father's chair. ^* Benjamin," said his father, 
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" what could induce you to take property which 
did not belong to you ? " 

16. " Why, Father," replied Ben, hanging his 
head at first, but then lifting his eyes to Mr. 
Franklin's face, " if it had been merely for my 
own benefit, I never should have dreamed of it. 
But I knew that wharf would be a public con- 
venience. If the owner of the stones should 
build a house with them, nobody will enjoy any 
advantage but himself. Now, I made use of 
them in a way that was for the advantage 
of many persons." 

17. "My son," said Mr. Franklin solemnly, 
" so far as it was in your power, you have done 
a greater harm to the public than to the owner 
of the stones. I do verily believe, Benjamin, 
that almost all the public and private misery 
of mankind arises from a neglect of this great 
truth, — that evil can produce only evil, that 
good ends must be wrought out by good means." 

18. To the end of his life, Ben Franklin never 
forgot this conversation with his father; and we 
have reason to suppose, that, in most of his pub- 
lic and private career, he sought to act upon the 
principles which that good and wise man then 
taught him. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The fishing place : description — Ben Franklin^s remark 
— what his playmates said. 

II. Lucky discovery : Franklin's speech — the boys* reply. 

III. The -NIGHT work: how the lads labored— the wharf 
finished — the rejoicing. 

IV. The masons' discovery : what the master mason saw — 
his suspicions — his complaint — the merciful owner. 

V. The home trials: Franklin's father's question — Ben's 
reply — the reproof — a lesson never forgotten. 



16. — A Picture from Memory. 



moodg, temper, disposition. 
need§, of necessity. 



re-strain', to check, hold back. 
sense, feeling, consciousne^. 



L A picture memory brings to me: 
I look across the years, and see 
Myself beside my mother's knee. 

2. I feel her gentle hand restrain 
My selfish moods, and know again 
A child's blind sense of wrong and pain. 

8. But wiser now, a man gray grown. 
My childhood's needs are better known : 
My mother's chastening love I own. 
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4. Gray grown, but in our Father's sight 
A child still groping for the light 
To read his works and ways aright. 

6. I bow myself beneath his hand : 
That pain itself for good was planned, 
I trust, but can not understand. 

6. I fondly dream it needs must be, 
That, as my mother dealt with me, 
So with his children dealeth he. 

7. I wait, and trust the end will prove 
That here and there, below, above. 
The chastening heals, the pain is lovel 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What phrase (1) means hack through my lifef What verb 
(3) is equivalent to acknowledge f 

Explain "in our Father's sight" (4); "fondly dream" (6); 
" here and there, below, above " (7). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

selfish. childhood fondly 

III. Point out all nouns in the possessive form ; adjectives in 
the comparative degree. 

V. Change to the prose order : — 

"A picture memory brings to me." 
**My mother's chastening love I own." 
"So with his children dealeth he." 
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i7.— The Four MacNicols. 

PART I. 



eud^dleg, young saithefish. 
de'tailg, particulars. 
lyttie, the Scotch whiting. 
saitiie, a kind offish. 



tlidle pin§, pegs to keep the oar 

in place. 
trawl, to fish with a net, 
V§r'ti-€al, upright. 



1. This is the true story of how four lads in a 
fishing village in the North of Scotland, being 
left orphans by the drowning of their father, 
learned the great lesson of self-help. 

2. They were the four MacNicols, — Robert, 
an active, stout-sinewed, black-eyed lad of seven- 
teen; his two younger brothers, Duncan and 
Nicol; and his cousin Neil. 

3. It was a sad evening for Rob MacNicol 
when the body of his father was brought home 
to their poor lodgings. It was his first intro- 
duction to the hard facts of life. 

4. " Neil," said Rob to his cousin, " we'll have 
to think about things now. We have just about 
as much left as will pay the lodgings this week, 
and Nicol must go three nights a week to the 
night school. What we get for stripping the 
nets will not do now." — '* It will not," said Neil. 
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5. " Neil," said he, " if we had only a net, do 
you not think we could trawl for cuddies?" 
And again he said, " Neil, do you not think we 
could make a net for ourselves out of the old 
rags lying about the shed?" And again he 
said, " Do you think that Peter the tailor would 
let us have his old boat for a shilling a week ? " 

6. It was clear that Rob had been carefully 
considering the details of this plan. And it was 
eagerly welcomed, not only by Neil, but also by 
the brothers Duncan and Nicol. 

7. It was agreed, under Rob's direction, to set 
to work at once. So Rob bade his brothers and 
cousin get their rude fishing rods, and hie away 
down to the rocks at the mouth of the harbor, 
and see what fish they could get for him during 
the afternoon. 

8. Meanwhile he himself went along to a 
shed which was used as a sort of storage house 
by some of the fishermen ; and here he found 
lying about plenty of pieces of net that had 
been cast aside as worthless. 

9. Rob was allowed to pick out a number of 
pieces that he thought might serve his purpose ; 
and these he carried home. But then came the 
question of floats and sinkers. Enough pieces 
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of cork to form the floats might in time be 
found about the beach ; but the sinkers had all 
been removed from the castaway netting. 

10. Rob was a quick-witted lad, and soon 
formed the plan of rigging up a couple of guy 
poles, as the salmon fishers call them, one for 
each end of the small seine he had in view. 
These guy poles, with a lump of lead at the 
lower end, would keep the net vertical while it 
was being dragged through the water. 

11. All this took up the best part of the after- 
noon ; for he had to hunt about before he could 
get a couple of stout poles ; and he had to bar- 
gain with the blacksmith for a lump of lead. 
Then he walked along to the point where the 
other MacNicols were busy fishing. 

12. They had been lucky with their lines and 
bait. On the rocks beside them lay two or 
three small codfish, a large flounder, two good- 
sized lythe, and nearly a dozen saithe. Rob 
washed them clean, put a string through their 
gills, and marched ofi* with them to the vil- 
lage. 

13. He felt no shame in trying to sell fish : 
was it not the whole trade of the village ? So 
he walked into the grocer's shop. 
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" Will you buy some fish ? " said he : " they're 
fresh." 
The grocer looked at them. 

14. "What do you want?" 
" A ball of twine." 

" Let me tell you this, Rob," said the grocer 
severely: "that a lad in your place should be 
thinking of something else than flying a kite." 

"I don't want to fly a kite," said Rob: "I 
want to mend a net." 

15. " 0, that is quite different," said the grocer. 
So Rob had his ball of twine — and a very 
large one it was. Off* he set to his companions. 
" Come away, boys, I have other work for you." 

16. Well, it took them several days of very 
hard and constant work before they rigged up 
something resembling a small seine. Then Rob 
fixed his guy poles to it; and the lads went to 
the grocer, and got from him a lot of old rope, 
on the promise to give him a few fresh fish 
whenever they happened to have a good haul. 
Then Rob proceeded to his interview with Peter 
the tailor, who, after a good deal of grumbling, 
agreed to let them have his boat for a shilling a 
week. 

17. Rob went back eager and joyous. Forth- 
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with a thorough inspection of the boat was set 
about by the lads: they tested the oars, they 
tested the thole pins, they had a new piece of 
cork put into the bottom. For that evening, 
when it grew a little more toward dusk, they 
would make their first cast with their net. 

la Yes ; and that evening, when it had quite 
turned to dusk, the people of Erisaig were 
startled with a new proclamation. It was Neil 
MacNicol, standing in front of the cottages, and 
boldly calling forth these words : — 

" Is THERE ANY ONE WANTING CUDDIES ? ThERE 
ARE CUDDIES TO BE SOLD AT THE WeST SlIP, FOR 
SIXPENCE A HUNDRED I " 



'• ■ • 



LANQUAQE EXERCISE. 

L What word (1) means getting along in the world by on^z ovm 
effort f What compound word (2) means muscular f What word 
(7) means hasten f What word (17) means at oncef 

Explam " eagerly welcomed " (6) ; " rude " (7) ; "serve his pur- 
pose " (9) ; " best part" (11). 

Give synonyms of "clear" (6); "allowed" (9); "removed" 
(9) ; "quick-witted" (10); " constant" (16). 

II. Write the adjectives from which these adverbs are 
formed : — 

carefully eagerly severely 

HL Write the degrees of comparison of the adjectives : true; 
sad; busy; hard. 
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iS.— The Four MacNicoIs. 

PART IL 



dint, mcarw. 
in'ter-est, attention, 
pre-vailed', existed. 



seeldi'ing, a s^r, a boiling. 
told, had great effect. 
th.'warts, benches. 



1. The sale of the cuddies went on briskly. 
Indeed, when the people had gone away there 
was not a fish left except a dozen that Rob had 
put into a can of water, to be given to the grocer 
as part payment for the loan of the ropes. 

2. "What do you make it altogether?" said 
Neil to Rob, who was counting the money. 

'^ Three shillings and ninepence." 

3. "Three shillings and ninepencel Man, 
that's a lot! Will you put it in the savings 
bank?" 

" No, I will not," said Rob. " I'm not sat- 
isfied with the net, Neil. We must have better 
ropes all the way round; and sinkers, too." 

4. One afternoon, about ten days afterward, 
they set out as usual. They had earned more 
than enough to pay their landlady, the tailor, 
and the schoolmaster; and every farthing be- 
yond these expenses they had spent on the net. 
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6. Well, on this afternoon, Duncan and Nicol 
were pulling away to one of the small, quiet 
bays, and Rob was idly looking around him, 
when he saw something on the surface of the 
sea at some distance oflF that excited a sud- 
den interest. It was what the fishermen call 
*' broken water," — a seething produced by a 
shoal of fish. 

6. " Loo]i, look, Neil ! " he cried. " It's either 
mackerel or herring : shall we try for them ? '' 

The greatest excitement now prevailed on 
board. The younger brothers pulled their hard- 
est for that rough patch on the water. 

7. They came nearer and nearer that strange 
hissing of the water. They kept rather away 
from it ; and Rob quietly dropped the guy pole 
over, paying out the net rapidly, so that it 
should not be dragged after the boat. 

8. Then the three lads pulled hard, and in a 
circle, so that at last they were sending the bow 
of the boat straight toward the floating guy pole. 
The other guy pole was near the stern of the 
boat, the rope made fast to one of the thwarts. 
In a few minutes Rob had caught this first guy 
pole : they were now possessed of the two ends 
of the net 
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9. But the water had grown suddenly quiet 
Had the fish dived, and escaped them? There 
was not the motion of a fin anywhere, and yet 
the net seemed heavy to haul* 

" Rob," said Neil, almost in a whisper, " we've 
got them!" 

" We haven't got them, but they're in the net. 
Man, I wonder if it'll hold out?" 

10. Then it was that the diligent patching and 
the strong tackle told; for they had succeeded 
in inclosing a goodly portion of a large shoal 
of mackerel, and the weight seemed more than 
they could get into the boat. 

11. But even the strength of the younger lads 
seemed to grow into the strength of giants when 
they saw through the clear water a great moving 
mass like quicksilver. And then the wild ex- 
citement of hauling in ; the difficulty of it ; the 
danger of the fish escaping; the warning cries 
of Rob; the possibility of swamping the boat, 
as all the four were straining their utmost at 
one side ! 

12. When that heaving, sparkling mass of 
quicksilver at last was captured, the young lads 
sat down quite exhausted, wet through, but 
happy. 
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"Man! Rob, what do you think of that?" 
said Neil, in amazement. 

13. " What do I think ? '' said Rob. " I think, 
that, if we could get two or three more hauls 
like that, I would soon buy a share in Coll Mac- 
Dougairs boat, and go after the herring." 

14. They had no more thought that afternoon 
of " cuddy " fishing after this famous " take," but 
rowed back to Erisaig; then Rob left the boat 
at the slip, and walked up to the ofl&ce of the 
fish salesman. 

15. "What will you give me for mackerel?" 
he said. The salesman laughed at him, thinking 
he had caught a few with rods and files. 

" I'm not buying mackerel," said he ; " not by 
the half-dozen." 

16. " I have half a boat load," said Rob. 

The salesman glanced toward the slip, and saw 
the tailor's boat pretty low in the water. 
" I'll go down to the slip with you." 

17. So he and Rob together walked down to 
the slip, and the salesman had a look at the 
mackerel. 

" Well, I will buy the mackerel from you," he 
said. " I will give you half a crown the hun- 
dred for them." 
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la " Half a crown ! " said Rob. " I will take 
three and sixpence the hundred for them." 

"I will not give it to you. But I will give 
you three shillings the hundred, and a good 
price too." — "Very well, then," said Rob. 

19. So the MacNicols got altogether two 
pounds and eight shillings for that load of 
mackerel ; and out of that Rob spent the eight 
shillings on still further improving the net, the 
two pounds going into the savings bank. 

20. As time went on, by dint of hard and con- 
stant work, the sum in the savings bank slowly 
increased; and at last Rob announced to his 
companions that they had saved enough to 
enable him to purchase a share in Coll Mac- 
Dougairs boat. 



■• ■ »■ 



liANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means the same as quickly f What expres- 
sion (7) is equivalent to letting the net run ovi rapidly f What 
word (14) means wharf f 

Explain "what do you make it?" (2); "a fin" (9); "take" 
(U); "half a crown" (17). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

payment ameizeinent slOT^^ly 

excitement famous idly 

in. Write the full forms of: we^ve; I^m; haven't; it*U; it*8. 
What is the distinction between it^s and its 9 
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rv. Analyze the last paragraph. What are the two mem- 
bers ? Point out an adverbial clause ; a substantive clause. 

V. Express in your own words: "Tlie greatest excitement 
now prevailed" (6) ; " They were now possessed of the two ends 
of the net*' (8). 



iS.— The Four MacNicols. 
PART in. 



erSng, barrels. 
daft, weak-minded, 
jSr'geyg, woolen jackets, 
ma'jor-do'mo, steward. 



paint'er, boat's rope, 
quay (ke), wharf. 
spee-u-la'tion, venture. 
yach.t (y5t), light sailing vessel. 



1. These MacNicol boys had grown to be very 
much respected in Erisaig ; and one day, as Rob 
was going along the main street, the banker 
called him into his office. " Rob," said he, "have 
you seen the yacht at the building yard?'' 

" Yes," said Rob rather wistfully, for many a 
time he had stood and looked at the beautiful 
lines of the new craft: " she's a splendid boat." 

2. " Well, you see, Rob," continued Mr. Bailie, 
regarding him with a good-natured look, " I had 
the boat built as a kind of speculation. Now, 
I have been hearing a good deal about you, 
Rob, from the neighbors. They say that you 
and your brothers and cousin are good, careful 
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seamen. Now, do you think you could man- 
age that new boat ? " 

3. Rob was quite bewildered. All he could 
say was, " I am obliged to you, sir. Will you 
wait for a minute till I see Neil ? " And very 
soon the wild rumor ran through Erisaig, that 
Rob MacNicol had been appointed master of the 
new yacht, the " Mary of Argyle," and that he 
had taken his brothers and cousin as a crew. 

4. Rob sold out his share in MacDougalFs 
boat, and bought jerseys and black boots and 
yellow oilskins for his companions; so that 
the new crew, if they were rather slightly built, 
looked spruce enough as they went down to the 
slip to overhaul the " Mary of Argyle." 

5. Then came the afternoon on which they 
were to set out for the first time after the her- 
ring. All Erisaig came out to see; and Rob 
was a proud lad as he stepped on board, and 
took his seat as stroke oar. 

6. It was not until they were at the mouth 
of the harbor that something occurred which 
seemed likely to turn this fine setting-out into 
ridicule. This was Daft Sandy (a half-witted 
old man to whom Robert MacNicol had been 
kind), who rowed his boat right across the 
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course of the "Mary of Argyle/' and, as she 
came up, called to Rob. 

7. "What do you want? " cried Rob. 

" I want to come on board, Rob," the old man 
said, as he now rowed his boat up to the stern 
of the yacht. " Rob," said he, in a whisper, as 
he fastened the painter of his boat, '* I promised 
I would tell you something. I'll show you how 
to find the herring." 

8. " You ! " said Rob. — " Yes, Rob : I'll make 
a rich man of you. I will tell you something 
about the herring that no one in Erisaig knows, 
— that no one in all Scotland knows." 

9. Then he begged Rob to take him for that 
night's fishing. He had discovered a sure sign 
of the presence of herring, unknown to any of 
the fishermen: it was the appearance, on the 
surface of the water, of small air bubbles. 

10. Rob MacNicol was doubtful, for he had 
never heard of this thing before ; but at last he 
could not resist the pleading of the old man. 
So they pulled in, and anchored the boat ; then 
they set forth again, rowing slowly as the light 
faded out of the sky, and keeping watch all 
around on the almost glassy sea. 

IL The night was coming on, and they were 
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far away from home; but old Sandy kept up 
his watch, studying the water as though he ex- 
pected to find pearls floating in it. At last, in 
great excitement, he grasped Rob's arm. Lean- 
ing over the side of the boat, they could just 
make out in the dusk a great quantity of air 
bubbles rising to the surface. 

12. " Put some stones along with the sinkers, 
Rob," the old man said, in a whisper, as though 
he were afraid of the herring hearing. "Go 
deep, deep, deep ! " 

13. To let out a long drift net, which some- 
times goes as deep as fifteen fathoms, is an easy 
affair: but to haul it in again is a hard task; 
and when it happens to be laden, and heavily 
laden, with silver-gleaming fish, that is a break- 
back business for four young lads. 

14. But if you are hauling in yard after yard 
of a dripping net, only to find the brown meshes 
starred at every point with the shining silver 
of the herring, then even young lads can work 
like men. Sandy was laughing all the while. 

15. "Rob, my man, what think you of the air 
bubbles now ? Maybe Daft Sandy is not so daft 
after all. And do you think I would go and 
tell any one but yourself, Rob?'' 
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18. Rob could not speak : he was breathless. 
Nor was their work nearly done when they 
had got in the net, with all its splendid silver 
treasure. For as there was not a breath of 
wind, they had to set to work to pull the 
heavy boat back to Erisaig. The gray of the 
dawn gave way to a glowing sunrise; and 
when they at length reached the quay, tired 
out with work and want of sleep, the people 
were all about. 

17. Mr. Bailie came along and shook hands 
with Rob, and congratulated him ; for it turned 
out that, while not another Erisaig boat had that 
night got more than from two to three crans, the 
" Mary of Argyle " had ten crans — as good her- 
ring as ever were got out of Loch Scrone. 

la Well, the MacNicol lads were now in a 
fair way of earning an independent and honora- 
ble living. And the last that the present writer 
heard of them was this : that they had bought 
outright the "Mary of Argyle" and her nets, 
from the banker ; and that they were building 
for themselves a small stone cottage on the slope 
of the hill above Erisaig ; and that Daft Sandy 
was to become a sort of major-domo, — cook, 
gardener, and mender of nets. 
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IiANOITAGE EXBBCISB. 

I. What adverb (1) means in a way shomng desire f What verb 
(4) means to examine carefully f What noun (5) means tJie person 
that rows the aftermost oar f What verb (10) means withstand f 

Give synonyms of: " craft " (1) ; " regarding " (2) ; " occurred " 
(6) ; "discovered " (9) ; " hard " (13). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

independent speculation doubtful 

honorable appearance business 

III. Write the principal parts of: grow; say; build; sell; buy. 
Write the plurals of: seama^n; fisherman; yourself; mesh; quay. 



20.— \n School Days. 



fres'eoe§, drawings. 
fret'ting, raised ornamentation. 
in,'l'tAal, first letter of a name. 



la-ment', regret 
of-fi'pial, of authority. 
su'-maeb, a shrub. 



1. Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running* 

2. Within, the master's desk is seen, 

Deep-scarred by raps official; 
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The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife-carved initial ; 

8. The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 
Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 

4. Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting, 
Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 

6. It touched the tangled golden curls. 

And eyes with grief overflowing, 
Of one who in her steps delayed 
When all the school were going. 

ft For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

7. Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered, 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 
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He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand's light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

"I'm sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
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Because" — the brown eyes lower fell- 
"Because, you see, I love you." 

la Still memory to a gray-haired man 
, That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 

• 

IL He lives to learn in life's hard school 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss. 
Like her, because they love him. 



■ » 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (1) paints a picture of a rude^ old-fash- 
toned schooUiouae f What word (3) means showing signs off What 
expression (6) signifies whom the child chose for her favorite f 

Explain "jackknife-carved initial" (2); "charcoal frescos" 
(3) ; " storming out " (3) ; " icy fretting " (4). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

golden restlessly official 

m. What verb is understood afl;er " frescoes " ? (3) after 
"sill " ? (3) For what noun does " it " (5) stand ? 

rv. What noun (2) is modified by the phrase " deep-scarred 
by raps official"? By what adjective phrase is "he" (7) modi- 
fied ? What two adverbial phrases modify " pushing " ? (7) 

V. What expression (3) is contrasted with " creeping slow " ? 
(3) Write the substance of the poem as a prose story. 
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2i. — How to Tell Bad News. 



f filled, become bankrupt. 
Hon'or(6n'5r), your Worship. 



xnX§'ei*-ie§, mUfortunes. 
ste'w'ard {pron, stu'Srd). 



Mr. H. Good morning, steward, good morn- 
ing. How are things going on at home ? 

Steward. Bad enough, your Honor: the mag- 
pie's dead. 

Mr. H. Poor Mag! so he's gone. How came 
he to die ? 

Steward. Overate himself, sir. 

Mr. H. Did he, indeed ? greedy villain ! Why, 
what did he get he liked so well ? 

Steward. Horseflesh, sir; he died of eating 
horseflesh. 

Mr. H. How came he to get so much horse- 
flesh? 

Steward. All your father's horses, sir. 

Mr. H. What ! are they dead too ? 

Steward. Ay, sir ; they died of overwork. 

Mr. H. Why were they overworked, pray? 

Steward. Carrying water, sir. 

Mr. H. Carrying water ! and what were they 
carrying water for ? 
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Steward. Sure, sir, to put out the fire. 

Mr.H. Fire! what fire? 

Steward. 0, sir, your father's house is burned 
to the ground. 

Mr. H. My father's house burned down ! How 
did it get afire ? 

Steward. I think it must have been the torches. 

Mr. H. Torches ! what torches ? 

Steivard. At your mother's funeral. 

Mr. H. Alas I alas ! my mother dead ? 

Steward. Yes, poor lady, she never looked up 
after it. 

Mr.H. After what? 

Steward. The loss of your father. 

Mr. H. What ! my father gone too ? 

Steward. Yes, poor gentleman ; he took to his 
bed as soon as he heard of it. 

Mr. H. Heard of what? 

Steward. The bad news, sir, and please youi 
Honor. 

Mr. H. What ! more miseries ? more bad news ? 

no : you can add nothing more. 

Steward. Yes, sir: the bank has failed, and 
you are not worth a dollar in the world. I 
made bold, sir, to come and tell you about it, for 

1 thought you would like to hear the news. 
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22. — Useful Knowledge. 



A LUMP OF SUGAR. 



Ss-tates', plantations. 
im-pu'ri-ty, foul substance. 
lux'-u-ry, (luk'shu-ry), o dainty. 
pith., soft substance in plants. 



pre-gerv'a-tive, that which pr& 



serves. 



re-peat'ed-ly, again and again. 
s6i^gliuin, Chinese sugar cane. 



1. In the course of a year we eat a large 
quantity of sugar in one form or another, — 
forty pounds on the average to each person, it 
is said; though no doubt some of us like it 
better, and eat more of it, than others do. 

2. The finest sugar is made from the juice of 
the sugar cane, a plant which thrives best in 
warm countries. Java in the East Indies and 
Cuba in the West Indies are dotted with vast 
sugar estates, and from these two islands comes 
a large part of the best sugar. 

3. The sugar cane is really a sturdy kind of 
grass plant ; but perhaps you will get a better 
idea of it when I tell you that Indian corn or 
maize is really a kind of sugar cane, and that fine 
sugar can be made from it. Sorghum, which 
yields a rich sirup, and broom corn, are two 
other members of the same family of grasses. 
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4. This great sweet grass grows to a height of 
from eight to sixteeix or even twenty feet, hav- 
ing solid, jointed stems one or two inches thick. 
These stems are filled for about two thirds of 
their length with loose, sweet, juicy pith. 

5. As each joint of the cane ripens, its leaf 
withers, and when the whole plant is ripe the 
sugar harvest begins. The tops are cut ofi* and 
laid aside as slips for planting. The rest of the 
stem is divided into pieces about a yard long, 
and tied into bundles. 

6. The bundles are then drawn in carts to the 
sugar mill, where the canes are crushed between 
iron rollers until all the sweet juice is squeezed 
out. This juice is then mixed with lime water, 
and boiled and skimmed several times. At first 
the juice is of a greenish color, but at last it 
looks like golden sirup. 

7. As it cools, the juice changes into grains of 
sugar; but mixed with these grains is a great 
deal of molasses. So the whole is put into casks 
pierced with holes through which the molasses 
drains out. The sugar, when thus drained, is 
called raw or moist sugar. But before it is 
ready for our use, the sugar must go through 
the process called refining. 
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a Let us suppose the raw sugar safely deliv- 
ered at one of those lofty factories called sugar 
refineries, which are always many stories high. 
The first step in refining sugar is to dissolve it 
in hot water; and the mixture can easily be 
pumped up to any height, and passed down 
again from one floor to another as it becomes 
freer from impurities in the refining process. 

9. This hot sugar and water is repeatedly 
filtered through powdered animal charcoal ; that 
is, charcoal made from bones. This process re- 
moves all color from the liquid mass, which is 
then pumped into pans, where it again turns 
into grains, or becomes granulated, as we say. 

10. The same kind of sugar that we get from 
the sugar cane is found in the sap of several for- 
est trees, — espedally the maple, — in the roots 
of some plants, such as the beet and the pars- 
nip, and in most sweet fruits. Honey, and the 
flowers from which honey is made, also contain 
it. A large part of the sugar used in Europe 
is made from the juice of the beet. 

11. Cane sugar can not be manufactured : it 
can only be obtained from vegetable juices, by 
boiling down and granulating in the manner we 
have seen. It is this sugar that we have on our 
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tables, and whose snowy lumps sweeten the 
cups of refreshing coffee or fragrant tea. 

12. But there are other kinds of sugar besides 
cane sugar. It may seem strange to you, but a 
kind of sugar can be made from linen rags, from 
starch, and from woody fiber. This kind of 
sugar is called glucose, or " grape sugar ; " for it 
is also found in the juice of grapes, cherries, 
apples, and many other fruits. 

13. Sugar is nutritious and wholesome; it 
gives heat and fat to our bodies, and, like salt, is 
well suited to keep food from decay. Indeed, it 
is said that a mixture of these two substances — 
salt and sugar — forms the best preservative of 
the natural flavor of meats and fish. 

14. The sugar cane is a native of the far East, 
just as its cousin the maize plant is a native of 
our own country. But Indian corn is now cul- 
tivated the world over, and both hemispheres 
produce the sugar cane abundantly. 

15. Although the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and Hebrews had heard of sugar, — " honey of 
canes" as they called it, — yet they had never 
cultivated it or used it. Honey was their sugar ; 
and frequent mention is made of honey in the 
Bible, and other early writings. 
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16. Sugar was first brought into Europe from 
the East about one thousand years ago ; and its 
use rapidly spread, for, differ as they may in 
other tastes, there is no race of men but shows 
fondness for this article of diet. 

17. The climate of Europe does not favor the 
cultivation of the sugar cane ; and it was not till 
the discovery of America and the establishment 
of European colonies in Mexico, Brazil, and the 
West Indies, that sugar ceased to be a costly 
luxury in Europe, and came into general use. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. General facts : quantity of sugar used on the average — 
from what the finest sugar is made — famous sugar islands. 

II. Botany of the sugarcane: a grass — other grasses 
yielding sugar — description of the sugar cane — the stems — 
the pith. 

III. Sugar harvest: the ripened plant — the tops — cutting 
the stems — the sugar mill. 

IV. Manufacture ; crushing the canes — boiling the juice — 
change on cooling — separation of the molasses — " raw " sugar. 

V. Refining: first step — pumping up — passing down- 
filtering — granulating. 

VI. History of sugar: the sugar of the ancients — when 
first brought to Europe — sugar in America. 
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^3.— The Travels of Two Frogs. 



A JAPANESE TALE. 



elio'rus, concert, unison. 
eon-grafu-lat-ed, expressed joy- 
ful sympathy. 
Sx'tra, spare. 

L-6'to, an inland city of Japan. 



lae'quered, varnished. 
Mi-ka'do, the ruler of Japan. 
O'za-ka, a seaport of Japan. 
prSv'erb, saying. 
stu'pid, dull, ignorant. 



1. Forty miles apart, as the stork flies, stand 
the great cities of Ozaka and Kioto. The one is 
the city of canals and bridges : the other is the 
sacred city of the Mikado's empire, girdled with 
green hills and a ninefold circle of flowers. 

2. In the good old days, long, long ago, there 
lived two frogs, — one in a well in Kioto, the 
other in a lotus pond at Ozaka. 

3. Now it is a proverb in Japan, that "the 
frog in the well knows not the great ocean;" 
and the Kioto frog had so often heard this 
sneer from the maids who came to draw water 
with their long bamboo-handled buckets, that 
he resolved to go abroad and see the world, 
and especially the "great ocean." 

4. " I'll see for myself," said Mr. Frog, as he 
packed his wallet and wiped his spectacles, 
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" what this great ocean is tliat they' talk about 
I don't believe it is half so deep as my well, 
where I can see the stars even in daylight." 

5. Mr. Frog informed 
his family of his inten- 
tions. Mrs. Frog wept a 




great deal ; but, drying her eyes with her paper 
handkerchief, she tied up a Httle lacquered bos 
full of boiled rice and snails for his journey, 
wrapped a silk napkin around it, and, putting 
his extra clothes in a bundle, slung it on his 
back. Tying it over his neck, he seized his staff, 
and was ready to go. 

6. *'Good-by," cried he, as, with a tear in 
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his eye, he walked away. "Good-by. Walk 
slowly," croaked Mrs. Frog and the whole family 
of young Frogs in a chorus. 

7. Old Mr. Frog, being now on dry land, out 
of his well, noticed that the other animals did 
not leap, but walked; and, not wishing to be 
laughed at, he likewise began briskly walking 
upright on his hind legs. 

a Now it happened that about this time the 
frog of Ozaka had become restless and dis- 
> satisfied with his life on the edges of the lotus 
ditch. " Alas, alas I this is a dull life," said he. 
" If out of the mud can come the lovely lotus, 
why shouldn't a frog become a man ? If my son 
should travel abroad, and see the world, — go to 
Kioto, for instance, — why shouldn't he become 
as wise as anybody? I shall try it. Ill send 
my son on a journey to Kioto." 

9. Now you must know that the old frog from 
Kioto and the young frog from Ozaka started 
each from his home at the same time. Nothing 
of importance occurred to either of them until 
they met on a hill half way between the two 
cities. Both were footsore, and websore, and 
very tired, on account of their unfroglike man- 
ner of walking. 
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1ft " Gk)od morning," said the young frog to 
the old frog, as he fell on all fours, and bowed 
his head to the ground three times. 

" Good day," replied the Kioto frog. 

11. '* It is rather fine weather to-day," said the 
youngster. 

" Yes, it is; very fine," replied the old fellow. 

12. " I aiii Lord Bullfrog, of the Lotus Ditch 
of Ozaka." 

" Your lordship must be weary with your 
journey. I am Sir Frog of the Well from Kioto. 
I started out to see the great ocean at Ozaka; 
but I am so dreadfully tired that I believe I'll 
give up my plan, and content myself with a 
look from this hill." 

13. The truth must be owned that the old 
frog was not only on his hind legs, but on his 
last legs too, when he stood up to look at 
Ozaka ; while the young frog was tired enough 
to believe anything. 

14. The old fellow, wiping his face, said : — 
"Suppose we save ourselves the trouble of 

the journey. This hill is half way between the 
two cities ; and, while I see Ozaka and the sea, 
you can get a good view of Kioto." 
" Happy thought I " said the Ozaka frog. 
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15. Then both reared themselves on their 
hind legs, and, stretching up on their toes, 
propped each other up, rolled their goggle eyes, 
and looked steadily, as they supposed, on the 
places which they wished to see. 

16. As every one knows, a frog's eyes are in 
front when he is down, and at his back when 
he stands up. Long and steadily they gazed, 
until at last, their toes being tired, they came 
down again on all fours. 

17. " I declare ! " said the old frog, " Ozaka 
looks just like Kioto ; and, as for the great ocean 
which those stupid maids talked about, I don't 
see any. I don't believe there is any great 



ocean." 



18. " For my part," said the youngster, " I am 
satisfied that it's all folly to go farther; for 
Kioto is as like Ozaka as one grain of rice is 
like another." 

19. Thereupon they congratulated themselves 
on the lucky plan by which they had escaped 
so much weariness and danger, and after ex- 
changing many compliments took leave of each 
other. Dropping again into a frog's hop, they 
leaped back in half the time, — the one to his 
well and the other to his ditch. 
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aOi There each told the story of both cities 
looking exactly alike. And to this day the frog 
in the well of Kioto knows nothing about the 
great ocean, and does not believe in it, and 
the frog in the ditch of Ozaka thinks all the 
world is exactly like his native city. 



liANQUAQE EXEBCISB. 

I. What word (1) means surrounded f What word (3) means 
scornful remark f What expression (5) is equivalent to informed 
hiafa/imly what he meant to dof What expression (7) means ridir 
culed f What exclamation (14) signifies good idea f 

Give synonyms of: "resolved" (3); "informed" (5); "no- 
ticed" (7); "owned" (13); "supposed" (16); "native city" {20). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

TTT-eariness dissatisfied briskly- 

restless unfroglike steadily 

in. Write the principal parts of the verbs; stand; resolve; 
believe; dry; turap; occur; reply, 

V. In this tale are various little marks of its Japanese origin, 
as the mention of the stork (1) and the lotus pond (2), with the 
expressions bamboo-handled buckets (3), lacquered box, etc.; tell 
what you know or can learn about these things. 
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^4.-" A Good Time." 



€ol-lee'tion, gathering, selection. 
liyp'o-erite, pretender, cheat. . 
pas'sion, ardent liking, fondness. 



pas'ture, grass field, meadow. 
plirage, brief expression. 
soul, mind, spirit. 



1. How often we hear the phrase, — "a good 
time " ! It is in everybody's mouth, — grown 
people's as well as children's. I think there is 
no other phrase we hear half so often. 

2. " Did you have a good time ? " " Come and 
see us : we'll have such a good time ! " ** What 
shall we do for a good time to-day?" or, "0, 
what a good time we have had ! " Are not 
countless such sentences as these heard on 
every side, every hour of every day? 

3. Everybody wants to have a good time, all 
the time, day in and day out. Hardly anybody 
does have a good time so much of the time as 
that. Almost everybody's good times come once 
in a while, — an afternoon, or an evening, or 
a day ; or sometimes, perhaps, a great treat of a 
week, or a month, spent on a visit or a journey. 

4. Some people would say that it is selfish and 
silly to be all the while wanting to have a good 
time; that we ought to do our duty, and not 
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mind whether we have a good time or not. I 
do not think so. 

5. I think it is only natural to want to have 
a good time : nobody can help liking to have a 
good time. A person who says he doesn't care 
about it has something out of order in him 
somewhere, in his body or his soul : either he 
is ill or he is a hypocrite. 

6. But we^ must stop a minute, and make sure 
what we mean by the words " a good time," be- 
fore we go any farther. Once I heard a little 
boy say,— 

"I'm going to have a jolly good time, this 
afternoon ; " and I said to him, — 
" What is a ' good time,' Freddy ? " 

7. He looked at me for a few minutes without 
speaking. Then he said, — 

" Ponds, and fishes in 'em, and lots of grass- 
hoppers for bait." 

That was the particular kind of good time he 
was going to have that afternoon. 

8. Another day I asked a little girl the same 
question. She had just come to the house where 
I was, and had asked two other little girls to 
come and spend the afternoon with her. 

9. " 0, do let them come ! " she said to the 
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little girls' mother. "Do! do! We'll have a 
real good time." 

" What will you do? " I asked. 

" We're going berrying," she replied. " The 
pasture's just full of blueberries." 

10. Now, do you think it was really the fishes 
or the blueberries which made the good time ? 
Not a bit of it. Leaning over the edge of a boat 
by the hour at a time makes any boy's back 
ache ; and as for picking berries off low bushes, 
on a hot July day, it is as tiresome a thing as 
one could find to do. 

11. No ! The " good time " was in this : that 
catching the fishes, and seeing how many they 
could catch before supper time, and trying hard 
to fill their pails with blueberries before it was 
time to go home, would make the time pass so 
pleasantly to the children, that it would be sun- 
down before they would think it was more than 
the middle of the afternoon. This was the one 
secret of their good time. 

12. One great trouble about people's having 
" a good time " is, that they do not begin young 
enough to form the habit of providing it for 
themselves. There is not a boy who can not 
keep busy, if he tries; not a girl who can not 
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find plenty to do, if she likes, indoors and out- 
doors, daytimes and evenings. 

13. I know a boy who has a passion for bugs : 
it keeps him hard at work all the time he can 
get out of school. In the summer he catches 
every winged creature he can find ; in the win- 
ter he arranges them, and studies about them. 

14. This boy will be happier all his life for 
knowing about bugs. When he goes into the 
country he will never find it dull. Every 
corner of the fields will be full of interest to 
him ; and when he becomes a man he will help 
his own boys have " a good time," just as he 
used to have it when he was a boy himself. 

15. I know a little girl who has a fondness for 
making little dishes out of clay. She makes 
little bowls and pitchers and plates, and then 
she paints stripes or figures of gay colors on 
them ; she has quite a little china shop of her 
own. When other children would be asking, 
perhaps, what they should do, or what game 
they should play, Caddie sits down and makes a 
new washbowl and pitcher for her babyhouse. 

16. Now I don't mean that all boys must catch 
bugs, or all girls make clay pitchers ; only that 
each of you ought to find some one thing 
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you like best, and spend time enough on it to 
do it well. You can do one thing this year, 
and another thing next: make a collection of 
bugs one summer, and of flowers the next; 
draw one winter, and i)aint the next. 

17. It is not so much matter what you do, so 
long as you care enough about it to like to do it, 
and to keep at it till you do it as well as it can 
be done ; or at least as well as it can be done by 
you. This is the one great secret of '*a good 
time," and it is a secret which never wears out. 
This kind of " good time " lasts as long as you 
live. 
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IiANQUAGE BXEBCISE. 

I. What phrase (3; means throiigTwvi the whole dayf What 
sentence (4) is a simple way of saying, Jam not of tfuU opinion f 
What word (13) means great fondness f Explain " berrying " (9). 

Give synonyms of: "siily" (4); "replied" (9); "begin" (12). 

II. Write the simple parts of these compound words : every" 
body; anybody; nobody; something ; grasshopper ; blueberries, 

ni. Of what is pasture^ s (9) an abbreviation here? Write 
girW so that it shall apply to one. 

TV. Copy the exclamative sentences. Change this into a 
declarative sentence: "Are not countless such sentences as 
these heard on every side, every hour of every day ? " (2). 

V. Notice that the author says (5) "something out of order 
in his body or his soul," and then adds an explanation : which 
word refers to body, and which to souLf 
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25.— The Rivulet 



glide, ,/2(n0 tmooihly. 
tLymn, low chant 
riv'u-let, a small river, brook 



shTm^mers, glistens, gUmmert. 
TTvSLVerg, flashes, plays, 
T7\r6n, took, obtained. 



1, Run, little rivulet, run! 
Summer is fairly begun. 

Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, 
And the echo that rings where the waterfall 

shines ; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 

2. Run, little rivulet, run! 
Sing to the fields of the sun 

That wavers in emerald, shimmers in gold. 
Where you glide from your rocky ravine crys^ 

tal-cold ; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 

8. Run, little rivulet, run! 

Sing of the flowers, every one, — 
Of the delicate harebell and violet blue ; 
Of the red mountain rosebud, all dripping 

with dew; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 
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4» Run, little rivulet, run! 
Carry the perfume you won 
From the lily that woke when the morning 

was gray 
To the white waiting moonbeam adrift on the 

bay; 
Run, little rivulet, run! 

6. Run, little rivulet, run ! 

Stay not till summer is done! 
Carry the city the mountain-birds' glee; 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea; 

Run, little rivulet, run I 



• m •■ 



IiANQUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What adverb (1) means distinctly , truly:? What verb (1) 
means resounds f What color is denoted by " emerald "? (2) 

Explain " the hymn of the pines " (1) ; " delicate " (3) ; " moon- 
beam adrift on the bay " (4). — Give a synonym of " glee " (6). 

m. Of what verb is " echo " (1) the object ? What noun does 
"you" (2) represent? Which is the direct and which the indi- 
rect object in " Carry the city the mountain-birds' glee " ? (5) 

rv. Analyze stanza 4 What adjective clause modifies 
" echo " ? (1) What word does " crystal-cold " (2) modify ? 

V. The same line repeated at the end of each verse is called 
the refrain : what is it here ? Notice that the author says " sing 
of iheJUmers" (3), and then specifies certain flowers: which? 
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^^.— Pictures from American History. 



THE FIRST HERO OF VTBGINIA.-Part I. 



&n^nalg, records, history. 

€61'o-nize, to plant a colony. 

Cri-me'a, a peninsula in the Black 
Sea. 

galle-on, a Spanish man-of-war. 

h.Sr'init, one who retires from so- 
ciety. 

Huguenot (hu'ge-not), properly 
a French Protestant 



ir-re-§ist'i-ble, not to he stood ovi 

against. 
Lincolnshire (link'un-shir), a 

county in England. 
Marseilles (mar-salz')) a city of 

France. 
pei/ma-nent, listing. 
plant'ing, making a settleTnerU. 
Raleigli (raw'll). 



1, On the southern bank of the James River 
in Virginia stands the ruin of an old church. 
Its crumbling tower and broken arch are almost 
hidden by the tangled vines which cover it, 
while within the walls of the churchyard may 
be found a few ancient tombstones overgrown 
with ivy and long grass. 

* And this is all that remains of the first Eng- 
lish settlement in America, — the colony of 
Jamestown, Virginia. 

2. This, the first permanent English settle- 
ment in the New World, was made in the year 
1607, more than a hundred years after the dis- 
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30 very of America by Columbus. Some attempts 
bo colonize had, indeed, been made by the Eng- 
lish before this time ; and the most important of 
these was undertaken by the famous but unfor- 
tunate Sir Walter Raleigh. 

8. Raleigh obtained from Queen Elizabeth a 
grant of a vast territory, to be called Virginia, 
in honor of Elizabeth, the " virgin queen." It 
extended from Hudson River to the boundary 
3f what is now Georgia. 

4. In attempting to colonize Virginia, Raleigh 
spent a large fortune. But his colonies never 
prospered : sometimes the settlers returned home 
disgusted with the hardships of the wilderness, 
3nce they were slaughtered by the Indians, 
smother colony wholly disappeared, and to this 
day its fate is unknown. Finally in 1589 
Raleigh sold his rights to a stock company. 

6. Nevertheless the enterprise which proved 
too difficult for Raleigh was carried out during 
Elaleigh's lifetime, under the leadership of a 
man who has rendered famous the homeliest of 
all names, — John Smith. 

No writer of romance would have given his 
hero this name ; yet there is not in the annals 
of adventure the record of a career more roman- 
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tic than that of Captain John Smith, the first 
hero of Virginia. 

6. John Smith was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in the year 1579. Queen Elizabeth was 
then on the throne of England, and Wilham 
Shakespeare, the world's greatest poet, was a lad 
fifteen years old. 

7. At the age of sixteen or seventeen young 
Smith ran away from his studies, and went to 
the Netherlands to fight against the Spaniards. 
After leading a soldier's life there for three years, 
he returned to his native village. John now 
took it into his head to turn hermit : so he went 
into the woods, and built him a tent of boughs, 
in which he lived for some time. 

8. But he soon tired of this freak, and made 
up his mind to go and fight the Turks. Ac- 
cordingly he made his way to Marseilles, and 
embarked on a vessel bound for the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. Hardly, however, 
had the vessel put to sea, when there arose a 
violent storm, which the passengers attributed to 
their having a Huguenot on board ; and so, like 
Jonah, the young adventurer was thrown into 
the sea. 

9. Fortunately the ship was not far from 
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shore; and Smith, being an excellent swimmer, 
made his escape, and reached Hungary, where 
he joined the Austrian army then engaged in 
fighting the Turks. During the siege of a town 
a Turkish ofl&cer, " to amuse the ladies," offered 
to engage in single combat with any Christian 
soldier in the Austrian army. Smith accepted 
the challenge, and killed not only this officer, 
but two other Turkish champions, Mulgro and 
Grualgo, whose heads he, like David, cut off and 
carried to his tent. 

la After a time Smith was taken prisoner by 
the Turks, and sold as a slave to a master in the 
Crimea. By this master our hero was treated so 
badly that one day in self-defense he killed the 
man with a flail. Then seizing a horse he es- 
caped through forest paths to Austria. 

IL Smith now determined, as he tells us, to 
go back " to his own sweet country ; " but, hear- 
ing of wars in Morocco, he went to that African 
land. Afterwards he joined an English man- 
of-war, and took part in a fierce battle with two 
Spanish galleons. Finally in the year 1606 he 
returned to his native England. 

12. When Captain Smith reached home he 
.was still under thirty, a strong-limbed, quick- 
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witted, energetic man, trained in the rough 
school of life, fitted to be a leader of men, and 
eager for new adventures. 

13. Now, just at this time a new adventure of 
the most attractive kind presented itself to him. 
The idea of colonizing Virginia had been grow- 
ing wonderfully. In 1606 a company of " noble- 
men, gentlemen, and merchants, residing in and 
about London," and called the London Com- 
pany, had obtained from King James the First 
a charter for " planting and ruling " South Vir- 
ginia, — a vast region extending from the east 
end of Long Island to Cape Fear. 

14. The Company had gathered together a 
band of men willing to try their fortunes in 
Virginia, and they were just about to embark 
when our hero reached London. To Smith's 
bold and roving disposition the idea of a New 
World for strange adventures and exploits was 
irresistible, and he joined the colonists. 

15. In the last month of the year 1606, the 
party — in all, one hundred and five men — set 
sail in a little fleet of three vessels commanded 
by Captain Newport. 

What happened to these emigrants and our 
hero we shall learn in the next lesson. 
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HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. First hero of Virginia: his name — where and when 
born — what English queen was reigning? 

II. Early life: visit to the Netherlands — what he does 
there — his return — the hermit — resolves to fight the Turks. 

III. Next experiences : on shipboard — treated like Jonah — 
escape to Hungary. 

IV. In the Austrian army : challenge of the Turkish officer 
— Smith's victory. 

V. The captive: cruel master — the fight — Smith's escape. 

VI. Further adventures : in Morocco — on shipboard. 

VII. The new adventure: London Company — its plan — 
Smith joins — sailing of the colonists. 



^. — Pictures from American History. 

THE FIRST HERO OF VIRGINIA. - P€ui; II. 



a€-quit'ted, set free. 
cLe-plor'a-ble, pitiable. 
cLe-vi§ed', invented. 
^ruid'an9e, direction. 
lids'tHe, unfriendly, warlike. 



in-ter-9ede', to plead for. 
Pocahontas (po-ka-h6n'tas). 
Powtiatan (pow-ha-tan'). 
sa'cliein, chief of a tribe. 
su-per-liu'inan, beyond human. 



1. John Smith's troubles began on shipboard. 
It seems that King James had arranged that the 
colony should be governed by seven directors 
called the council, and he had named who these 
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men were to be. But he had caused the names 
to be carefully laid away in a sealed box which 
was not to be opened till the colonists reached 
Virginia. 

2. You can easily understand that this was a 
very poor arrangement, for when jealous feel- 
ings and disorders sprang up there was no one 
on board who had the authority to check them. 
Smith did his best to set things to rights, but 
this only made the ambitious jealous. 

3. One of the leaders, named Wingfield, made 
a foolish charge against Smith, that he intended 
to murder the council and make himself king 
of Virginia! The result was that Smith was 
imprisoned on the voyage out, but afterwards 
upon trial he was honorably acquitted. 

4. On the 23d of May, 1607, after a weary and 
distressing voyage, the Virginia colonists landed, 
and commenced the settlement of Jamestown. 
When the king's sealed instructions were opened, 
and the names of the seven directors were made 
known, it was found that John Smith was to be 
one of the seven ; but through the jealousy of 
Wingfield, who was chosen president, he was not 
allowed to take his place in the council. 

5. But this did not prevent his being the 
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ablest man among them, and the colonists were 
soon glad to turn to him for guidance. For 
indeed their condition was most deplorable. 
They were surrounded by hostile Indians; the 
provisions they had brought from England were 
soon consumed ; and the diseases caused by the 
hot, moist climate in a short time reduced their 
number by one-half. 

6. Besides, the colonists were a troublesome 
class to deal with. Many of them were broken- 
down " gentlemen," who knew nothing of and 
despised hard work ; only a very few were farm- 
ers or mechanics, or persons fitted in any way for 
the life they sought. 

7. Day by day Smith made his influence more 
and more felt. Having been restored to his place 
in the council, he soon became the real head 
of the colony. He put in force the good old 
rule that he who would not work should not eat. 
He taught the " gentlemen " to swing their axes 
with the rest, — though he tells us that " the 
axes so often blistered their fingers that many 
times every third blow had a loud oath to drown 
the echo." But Smith devised a plan to have 
every man's oaths numbered, " and at night, for 
every oath, to have a can of water poured down 
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his sleeve." This soon put a stop to profane 
swearing. 

8. In the fall, when Smith had put the col- 
onists in the right way of living, he set out to 
explore the country. He sailed up the Chick- 
ahominy River for fifty miles ; then, leaving the 
boat, with xwo companions he plunged into the 
wilderness. The party was surrounded by In- 
dians, and Smith's two companions were killed; 
but presence of mind saved our hero's life. 

9. Knowing that wonders delight and divert 
the savage mind, he now showed his captors a 
pocket compass, told them of the shape of the 
earth, and explained how "the sun and the 
moon and the stars chased each other." They 
permitted him to write to Jamestown ; and when 
they found that the letter he sent gave informa- 
tion to his friends, they were greatly astonished, 
thinking he had the power of giving life and 
intelligence to the paper. 

10. After being carried in triumph to many of 
their settlements, the Indians led Smith to Pow- 
hatan, the great chief of the tribe, who lived 
near York River. The sachem and his head 
men were astonished at Smith's power. He was 
plainly a superhuman being who might work 
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them much evil: they therefore resolved that 
he should die. 

11. It is at this point that Pocahontas, the 
daughter of Powhatan, appears. You have all 
read the story about her, — how Smith's arms 
were bound, his head laid upon the stone, and 
the huge club of the savage executioner about 
to fall, when the Indian girl threw herself be- 
tween the prisoner and the deadly weapon. 
Powhatan heard his daughter's pleading, and 
spared the life of the captive. 

12. This story has been doubted in later times, 
for the reason that Smith in his first account 
of his adventures in Virginia made no mention 
of the incident. But the story is not at all 
improbable; for we know that on many occa- 
sions the Indians spared a prisoner condemned 
to death, when one of their number interceded 
for him. 

13. And, as for Pocahontas, there is no doubt 
about her. When she grew to be a woman she 
became a Christian, was married to an English- 
man named Rolfe, and went with him to Eng- 
land. Here she was an object of great interest 
as an Indian princess, daughter of the " mighty 
emperor" Powhatan. But after a year Poca- 
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hontas died. She is the brightest picture — this 
young Virginian wife and mother — which the 
history of the Indian race presents to us. 

14. Many other strange adventures might be 
related of John Smith during the two years he 
remained in Virginia. He left the colony near 
the clos^ of 1609, on account of a severe wound 
which he received, and which obliged him to re- 
turn to England to be cured. 

15. He never again visited Virginia ; and the 
colonists, having lost his guidance, were reduced 
to great suffering. Still the colony was able to 
live through the " starving times,^' and as years 
passed it grew great and flourishing. That it 
was able to live at all, however, during the first 
two trying years, was due to Smith's wisdom ; so 
that we may regard John Smith as the founder 
as well as the first hero of Virginia. 



• » » 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Troubles on shipboard: their cause — Smith's services 
— how rewarded. 

II. First experiences in Virginia : date of the landing- 
name of the settlement — Wingfield's jealousy. 

in. State of the colony; the Indians — food — deaths — 
character of the colonists. 
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IV. Smith's conduct: his rule — treatment of the "gentle- 
men" — punishment of swearers. 

V. The EXPEDmoN: Smith's capture — his dealings with hia 
captors. 

VI. Story op Pocahontas: Smith before Powhatan — his 
condemnation — how saved —r is the story true? — why probable 
— after history of Pocahontas. 

VII. Smith's eeturn to England: by what caused — esti- 
mate of Smith. 



^5.— "All the Difference in the World." 



d^TTi^ag-eg, recompense/or damage. 
gored, torn or pierced by horns. 



h.eav'y, great, weighty. 
mSi/al, lesson taught. 



1. Most of you have heard the old story of the 
two farmers and the ox. 

2. Farmer Brown runs to Farmer Jones, and 
says, " Your ox has just been badly gored by my 
bull." Farmer Jones is very indignant, and de- 
mands heavy damages. 

3. "No, no — I was wrong," says Farmer 
Brown, " it is my ox that has been gored by your 
bull." Farmer Jones quickly forgets his anger. 
" Nonsense ! man," he says : " it is a trifle, a mere 
nothing. Let it pass." 

4. This story teaches that we ought to be as 
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careful of the rights of others as we are of our 
own; and from it came the old saying, "It 
makes all the difference in the world whose ox 
is gored/' 

6. Something like this in its moral is the 
story of the two travelers and the bag of money. 

It seems that as two men were journeying 
along the highway in company, one of them 
chanced to espy a bag of money in the grass by 
the roadside. 

6. He sprang forward, seized it, and thrust 
it into his pocket. " Well, well, I am in luck ! " 
said he joyfully, " 1 have found a bag of money." 

7. "What?'' said the other, ^^you have found 
a bag of money ? You have found it ? Not at 
all, sir! I can not understand such language. 
We are together, and we have found it." 

8. " O, we have found it, have we ? " said the 
first. " No, no, sir, you had nothing to do with 
it. I found it, and I shall keep it." 

9. He said this in a very harsh tone ; but no 
sooner had he got the words out of his mouth, 
than they heard behind them a tremendous hue 
and cry, " Stop thief! stop thief! " 

la "Bless me!" said the finder of the bag, 
"we are not so lucky, after all. I'm afraid we 
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shall get into the lockup for this. What shall 
we do?" 

IL "Do? We do? What do you mean, sir, 
by wef Do? Do what you please. As for me, 
my conscience is clear. I have no fears. You 
found the money: / had nothing to do with 
it, you know. Keep it, friend, keep it, by all 
means! You would not share your good for- 
tune with me : I will not share your ill fortune 
with you." 

12. This was one of the cases where it makes 
all the difference in the world whose ox is gored. 



LANGUAGE EXEBCISB. 

I. What word (2) denotes the feeling of anger at being unjvstly 
treated f What expression (9) signifies the hud oxUcry with which 
felons were anciently pursued f What word (11) means ths inward 
monitor telling vs of right and wrong f 

What phrase (6) is equivalent to " lucky " ? (10) 

II. Write the analysis : — 

careful traveler difference 

finder farmer ioyiuRy 

lU. Write the plural of: story; ox; traveler. 



Copy the proverb that has grown out of the first story. 
State in your own language the substance of the second 
story. 
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S&.— The Key Flower. 

PABT I. 



eon-filged', abathtd, diteoneerted. 
gr&z'ing, nibhling, feeding. 

about 



Hans (bans). 
pro-]det'ed, juiUd vf, tou. 

Uialer^ (t&'lerj), Qennan doBan 
tr^ets, spice), a 




HEN I was in Saxony four or five 
years ago, I spent several weeks in 
the mountains. 
Behind the town where I lived the forest had 
been cut away in many places, leaving open 
tracts where the sweet mountain grass grew 
thick and strong, and where there were always 
masses of heather, harebells, foxgloves, and wild 
pinks. 
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2. Every morning all the cattle of the town 
were driven up to these pastures, each animal 
with a bell hanging to its neck ; and the sound 
of so many hundred bells tinkling all at once 
made a chime which could be heard at a long 
distance. 

3. One day during my ramble I came upon 
two smaller herds of cattle, each tended by a sin- 
gle boy. They were near each other ; but not on 
the same pasture, for there was a deep hollow, or 
dell, between. Nevertheless they could plainly 
see each other, and even talk, whenever they 
liked, by shouting a little. 

4. As I came out of a thicket upon the clear- 
ing, on one side of the hollow, the herd boy 
tending the cattle nearest to me was sitting in 
the grass, and singing with all his might. His 
back was towards me, but I noticed that his 
elbows were moving very rapidly. 

5. Curious to learn what he was doing, I 
slipped quietly round some bushes to a point 
where I could see him distinctly, and found 
that he was knitting a woolen stocking. Pres- 
ently he lifted his head, looked across to the 
opposite pasture, and cried out, "' Hans I the 
cows I " 
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6. I looked also, and saw another boy of about 
the same age start up and run after his cattle, 
the last one of which was entering the forest. 
Then the boy near me gave a glance at his own 
cattle, which were quietly grazing on the slope 
a little below him, and went on with his knit- 
ting. As I approached he heard my steps, and 
turned towards me, a little startled at first ; but 
I soon prevailed uoon him to tell me his name 
and age. 

7. He was called Otto, and was twelve years 
old ; his father was a woodcutter, and his mother 
spun and bleached linen. 

" And how much,^^ I asked him, " do you get 
for taking care of the cattle ? ^' 

8. " I am to have five thalers," he answered, 
" for the whole summer ; but it doesn't go to me, 
it's for Father. But then I make a good many 
groschen by knitting, and thaCs for my winter 
clothes. Last year I could buy a coat, and this 
year I want to get enough for trousers and new 
shoes. Since the cattle know me so well, I have 
only to call out, and they mind me ; and that, 
you see, gives me plenty of time to knit." 

9. " I see," I said, " it's a very good arrange- 
ment. I suppose the cattle over on the other 
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pasture don't know thdr boy. He has not got 
them all out of the woods yet." 

10. "Yes, they know him," said Otto, "and 
that's the reason they slip away." Here he com- 
menced knitting again. I watched him awhile, 
as he rapidly and evenly rattled off the stitches. 
Then I looked across the hollow where Hans — 
the other boy-^ had at last collected his cows. 

IL He was walking backwards and forwards 
on the mountain side, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. Sometimes, where the top of a rock 
projected from the soil, he would lean over it, 
and look along it from one end to the other; 
then he would walk on, pull a blue flower, 
and then a yellow one, look at them sharp- 
ly, and throw them away. 

" What is he doing ? " I said to myself. 

12. I watched him for nearly half an hour ; at 
the end of which time he seemed to get tired, 
for he gave up looking about, and sat down on 
the grass. I walked over to him, and asked, 
"Have you lost anything, my boy?" 

^ No," he said. 

"What have you been searching for so long? " 

13. He looked confused, turned away his head, 
and muttered, " Nothing." This made me sure 
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he had been looking for something, and I felt 
a little curiosity to know what it was. But 
although 1 asked him again, he would tell me 
nothing. So I left him, and went over to Otto, 
who was as busy and cheerful as ever. 

14. " Otto," said I, " do you know what Hans 
is seeking, all over the pasture? Has he lost 
anything?" 

" No," Otto answered : '' he hasn't lost any- 
thing, and I don't believe he will find anything, 
either. Because, even if it's all true, they say 
you never come across it when you look for it ; 
but it just shows itself all at once, when you're 
not expecting." 

" What is it, then ? " I asked. 

15. Otto looked at me a moment, and seemed 
to hesitate. He appeared also to be a little sur- 
prised ; but he finally asked, " Don't you know, 
sir, what the shepherd found, somewhere about 
here, a great many hundred years ago ? " 

" No," I answered. 

16. " Not the key flower ? " 

Then I did know what he meant ; but I want- 
ed to know what Otto had heard of the story, 
and therefore said to him, "I wish you would 
tell me all about it" 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (2) means harmonious sound f What expres- 
sion (6) means persuaded f What expression (9) means excellent 
plan f What word means (11) jutted up f 

Explain " thicket " (4) ; " rattled off" (10) ; " hesitate " (15). 

II. Select all the adverbs ending in the suffix /y, and write 
the analysis of each. 

III. Copy these sentences, suppljdng the proper punctuation 
marks: — 

There were masses of heather harebells foxgloves and wild 
pinks 

And how much I asked him do you get for taking care of the 
cattle 

IV. Analyze the first sentence. 

V. What is dialogue ? (See Dictionary.) 



50.— The Key Flower. 



PART n. 



ko'bold, a kind of elf or goblin in 

Oerman household tales. 
mind'ing, paying attention. 



pass'age, entrance way, 
treas'ureg, (zh-), great wefilth. 
van'islied, disappeared. 



1. "Well," he began, "some say it was true, 
and some that it wasn't. At any rate, it was a 
long, long while ago. My grandmother told me; 
but tlien she didn't know the man, she only 
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heard about him from her grandmother. He 
was a shepherd, and used to tend his sheep on 
the mountain, in some place where there were a 
great many kobolds and fairies. And so it wept 
on, from year to year. 

2. " He was a poor man, but very cheerfiil, iQd 
always singing and making merry; but BOtt$^ 
times he would wish to have a little lUBii 
money, so that he need not be obliged to go ^ 
to the pastures in the cold, foggy weather. 

3. "It was in summer, and the flowers were all 
in blossom, and he was walking along after hia 
sheep, when all at once he saw a wonderful sky- 
blue flower, of a kind he had never seen before 
in all his life. Some people say it was sky-blue, 
and some that it was golden-yellow: I don't 
know which is right. But, however it was, 
there was the wonderful flower, as large as 
your hand, growing in the grass. 

4. " The shepherd stooped down and broke the 
stem ; but, just as he was lifting up the flower to 
examine it, he saw that there was a door in the 
side of the mountain. Now, he had been over 
the ground a hundred times before, and had 
never seen anything of the kind. Yet it was 
a real door, and it was open. 
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6. "He looked into the passage for a long 
time, and at last plucked up heart, and in he 
went. After forty or fifty steps he found him- 
self in a large hall, full of chests of gold and 
diamonds. There was an old kobold, with a 
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white beard, sitting in a chair beside a large 
table in the middle of the hall. The shepherd 
was at first frightened; but the kobold looked 
at him with a friendly face, and said, 'Take 
what you want, and don't forget the best.' 

6. " So the shepherd laid the flower on the 
table, and went to work and filled his pockets 
with the gold and diamonds. When he had as 
much as he could carry, the kobold said again, 
' Don't forget the best ! ' So the shepherd took 
more gold, and the biggest diamonds he could 
find, and filled his hat till he could scarcely 
stagger under the load. 

7. '' He was leaving the hall, when the old 
kobold cried out, * Don't forget the best ! ' But he 
couldn't carry any more, and went on, never 
minding. When he reached the door in the 
mountain side, he heard the voice again, for the 
last time, ' Don't forget the best ! ' The next min- 
ute he was out on the pasture. 

8. '' When he looked around, the door had 
vanished : his pockets and hat grew light all 
at once, and instead of gold and diamonds he 
found nothing but dry leaves and pebbles. He 
was as poor as ever, and all because he had for- 
gotten the best. Now, sir, do you know what 
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the best was ? Why, it was the flower, which he 
had left on the table in the kobold's hall. That 
was the key flower. 

9. '* When you find it and pull it, the door is 
opened to all the treasures underground. If 
the shepherd had kept it, the gold and diamonds 
would have stayed so; and, besides, the door 
would have been always open to him, and he 
could then help himself whenever he pleased." 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. [Write an introductory paragraph stating what the 8tor3 
you are going to tell is about — who told the story — to whom i- 
was told.J 

n. The hero of the adventure : the shepherd — the sprites 
who inhabited the region — character of the shepherd. 

m. Discovery of the flower: where it was found — de- 
scription — the flower plucked. 

IV. The kobold's hall: discovery of the door — the pas- 
sage — description of the hall — appearance of the kobold, 

V. Shepherd and kobold: the shepherd's feelings — the 
kobold's invitation — the shepherd's choice of the treasures — 
warning of the kobold — more treasure — second warning — 
shepherd's departure — third warning. 

VI. The illusion gone : the door — the gold and diamonds — 
the shepherd's fatal forgetfulness. 
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3i.— The Key Flower. 



PART m. 



at-ten'tlve, mindful, observant 
9ir'€Uin-stan-9e§, situation, con- 
dition of fortune. 



en'vy, begrudge, be jealous oj. 
f 611y, foolish idea. 
in-elined^ disposed. 



1. Otto had told the story very correctly, just 
as I had heard it told by some of the people be- 
fore. " Did you ever look for the key flower?" 
I asked him. 

He grew a little red in the face, then laughed, 
and answered, " 0, that was the first summer I 
tended the cattle, and I soon got tired of it. 
But I guess the flower doesn't grow any more 
now." 

2. " How long has Hans been looking for it?" 
" He looks every day," said Otto. " I shouldn't 

wonder if he was thinking about it all the time, 
or he'd look after his cattle better than he does." 

3. As I walked down the mountain that after- 
noon, I thought a great deal about these two 
herd boys and the story of the key flower. Up 
to this time the story had only seemed to me to 
be a curious and beautiful fairy tale, but now I 
began to think it might mean something mora 
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4. Here was Hans, neglecting his cows, and 
making himself restless and unhappy, in the 
hope of some day finding the key flower ; while 
Otto, who remembered that it can't be found by 
searching for it, was attentive to his task, always 
3arning a little, and always contented. 

5. So, the next time that I walked up to the 
pastures, I went straight to Hans. " Have you 
found the key flower yet? '' I asked. There was 
St curious expression upon his face. He appeared 
to be partly ashamed of what he must have 
suspected to be a folly, and partly anxious to 
know if I could tell him where the flower grew. 

6. " See here, Hans,'' said I, seating myself on 
% rock, "don't you know that those who look 
for it never find it? Of course you have not 
found it; and you never will, in this way. But, 
Bven if you should, you are so anxious for the 
gold and the diamonds that you would be sure 
to forget the best, just as the shepherd did, and 
would find nothing but leaves and pebbles in 
yrour pockets." 

7. "0 no ! " he exclaimed : " that's just what 
[ wouldn't do." 

"Why, don't you forget your work every 
iay?"^ I asked. "You are forgetting the best 
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all the time. Now, / believe there is a key 
flower growing on these very mountains; and, 
what is more, Otto has found it ! " He looked 
at me in astonishment. 

8. ** Don't you see," I continued, " how happy 
and contented he is all the day long? He 
doesn't work as hard at his knitting as you do 
in searching for the flower; and although you 
get half your summer's wages, and he nothing, 
he will be richer than you in the fall. He will 
have a small piece of gold, and it won't change 
to a leaf. Besides, when a boy is contented and 
happy he has gold and diamonds. Don't you 
believe that?" 

9. I saw that Hans was not a bad boy: he 
was only restless, impatient, and perhaps a little 
inclined to envy those in better circumstances. 
I knew it would be difficult for him to change 
his habits of thinking and wishing. But, after 
a long talk, he promised me he would try ; and 
that was as much as I expected. 

10. Now, you may want to know whether he 
did try ; and I am sorry I can not tell you. I 
left the place soon afterwards, and have never 
been there since. Let us all hope, however, that 
Hans found the real key flower. ^ 
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32.— Useful Knowledge. 



OUR BRBADSTUFPS. — Part I. 



aereom^'plisli-inents, (icquirtd 

excellences. 
ad'jee-tive, a quality -word. 
Ceres (se'rez). 
€on-trtet'ed, compared. 
de-fi'dent (de-flsh'ent), lacking. 



ex-p5rt', send abroad. 
gran'a-ry, repository for grain, 
nu'tri-ment, food. 
prd9'ess-e§, methods. 
sub-stan'tial, having good syh- 
stance, solid. 



1. If man does not live by " bread alone," we 
certainly obtain from bread the principal and 
most substantial part of our food. Bread does 
not, indeed, form a complete diet; but chemis- 
try shows us that it contains all the nutritious 
elements needed for the support of the body. 
So you see there is a great deal of truth in the 
old saying, that " Bread is the staff of life^ 

2. Bread is made of all kinds of grain, — of 
rice in India and China, of maize in America, 
of oats in Scotland, of rye in Germany, and of 
barley in Central Asia ; but wheat is the grain 
most commonly used in civilized countries. 

3. These grain plants — wheat, rye, barley, 
com, rice, oats, and the like — are sometimes 
called cereals, because they were thought by the 
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ancients to be the gift of the goddess Cferes. 
They all belong to the great natural family 
of plants known as the grasses; and like the 
other grasses they have jointed stems, gener- 
ally hollow. 

4. You have all seen an ear of wheat, rye, 
or corn, and have observed the little kernels 
growing on it. Each of these kernels, called 
a grain, is the fruit and seed — both in one — of 
the grain plant. The grains are wrapped in a 
husk, — either singly, in twos or threes, or in 
a whole ear as in Indian corn. These grains, 
when separated and ground into flour or meal, 
form our hreadstuffs, or bread material. 

5. In learning a little about the breadstuffs, 
let us begin with wheat, which justly stands at 
the head of the food grains. And, to begin 
with, let us remark that the name " wheat " is 
simply the Old-English adjective while: wheat 
is the white grain, as contrasted with rye and 
other dark-colored grains. 

6. Wheat is a product of the Temperate zones, 
and is not grown in the Torrid Zone except in 
high lands having the climate of the Temper- 
ate zones. The principal wheat-growing coun- 
tries are the United States, Russia, Austria, 
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Turkey, Chili, and Australia. These lands raise 
this grain in sufficient quantities not only to 
supply the wants of their own inhabitants, but 
to export to countries that are deficient in this 
important article of food. 

7. The native home of wheat is supposed 
to be the central part of Asia. We know that 
it was cultivated in very early times : it was a 
leading crop in ancient Egypt and Palestine, 
and the Chinese tell us that it was introduced 
into their country by one of their emperors 
who lived three thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. 

& Wheat was unknown in America till it was 
brought over by Europeans, but it is now grown 
to an immense extent in the temperate regions 
of both North and South America. Our own 
country is the greatest wheat granary in the 
world. The production of this grain in the 
United States is about five hundred millions 
of bushels a year; and, as the population of 
our country is about sixty-three millions, this 
would give to each man, woman, and child in 
our land eight bushels a year. 

9. The great " wheat belt " of the United States 
is in the Northwestern States, — in Iowa, lUi- 
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nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the neighboring 
states. California also is a splendid country for 
this cereal, and California's wheat crop is every 
year worth more than were ever her stores of 
gold. 

We export very large quantities of wheat and 
flour, — most of it to Great Britain. 

10. Before wheat can be made into bread, it 
must first be ground into flour. When crushed 
between the stones of the mill, the wheat is sep- 
arated into two parts, the bran and the flour. 
The bran is the hard outside husk of the grain ; 
and this, mixed with the flour, darkens its color : 
hence it is generally bolted, or sifted out, to a 
greater or less extent. 

11. It is found, however, that in this sifting — 
which is practiced because so many people wilJ 
have no bread but that which is perfectly white, 
— much of the most wholesome part of the 
grain is lost. Hence various processes for mak- 
ing '' whole-wheat " flour have been invented ; 
and many sensible people eat brown bread, not 
only for the sake of economy, but because it 
contains the most nutriment. 

12. Ordinary bread, as we know, is made with 
yeast. This substance forms acids, by means of 
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which the starch in the flour is changed into 
sugar. This, in its turn, is changed into alcohol, 
and into carbonic acid gas, which rises through 
the dough in bubbles, and thus makes in it the 
holes which are the sign of " light " bread. 

13. When put into the oven, the heat drives 
oflT the alcohol and most of the carbonic acid 
gas. It also fixes the loaf in the shape in which 
it is to be, crusting over the outside, which has 
to bear a heat of about 400**; while the inside, 
which has not to stand more than half as much 
heat, remains light and easy to digest. 

14. People who live in cities and towns get 
their bread for the most part at the baker's: 
so that in many families the good old art of 
bread making is almost a " lost art." Then it 
must be said that it is the exception rather than 
the rule when one finds really good homemade 
bread, and that in bread making we Americans 
are generally far behind both the French and 
the Germans. This is a great pity. 

15. Now, let me add one hint for the benefit 
of the girls. In the English language there is 
no nobler word than lady. But go back to its 
origin, and what do we find that it means? We 
find that it means she that looks after the loaf, — 
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the guardian of the bread. And, to look rightly 
after the loaf, must not the " lady " herself have 
been able to make it, and able to teach her 
maids how to make it? Most certainly. 

16. In our day " lady " has, indeed, a wider 
meaning than this its early sense. But there 
is not a lady in the land who would not add 
one to her accomplishments in the ability to 
make good bread. 



• ■ •■ 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The " STAFF OF LIFE : " what chemistry shows about bread 

— grains from which it is made — rice, where used — maize— 
oats — rye — barley — wheat. 

II. The cereals: origin of the name "cereal" — to what 
family of plants the grains belong — the hollow jointed stems 

— the kernels — what breadstuffs are. 

in. The principal breadstuff: origin of the word "wheat" 
— in what zones this grain is grown — principal wheat-growing 
countries. 

IV. History of wheat : native home of this grain — its early 
cultivation — facts about its cultivation in Egypt, Palestine, and 
China. 

V. Wheat in the United States: not a native American 
grain — when introduced — rank of the United States as a wheat- 
raising country — annual production — the wheat belt. 

VI. Bread making: flour — bolting — superiority of brown 
bread — changes which flour undergoes in baking — meaning 
of word "lady." 
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dd. — Useful Knowledge. 

OUR BttBADSTUFFS.-Partn. 



SLb-o-rig'i-nSg, fint inhabitants. 
eur'rieg, hot dishes. 
kiln (kil), large oven. 
mfii-ze^na, maize farina. 



O-ri-en'tal, Eastern. 
stately, lofty, majesHc 
tile, clay plate. 
tortillas (tor-teriyaz). 



1. In maize we have a native American cereal^ 
as its common name " Indian corn '' tells us. It 
was the chief grain cultivated by the aborigines 
of the New World, and was unknown in the 
Old World till after the discovery of the New. 

2. Columbus himself brought samples of maize 
to Spain about 1502, and soon afterwards it be- 
gan to be largely cultivated in Europe. It is 
now not only the principal grain plant of North 
and South America, but it is largely grown in 
Southern Europe, and forms a leading food in 
many countries of Asia and Africa. It is eaten 
by a greater number of human beings than any 
other grain except rice. 

3. Maize is a plant belonging to the tropical 
and temperate climates. It can be produced 
only where the summer heat lasts a consider- 
able time. It is the handsomest of all the 
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grains. Growing to a height of from six to ten 
feet, with its rich silken '' ears " on each stem, 
it has a beautiful, stately appearance ; and if it 
were not so common an object it would be 
prized by us as an ornamental plant, as it is in 
some parts of Europe. 

4. Could there be a finer sight than a great 
field of ripening Indian corn? What a rich, 
generous, bountiful look it has! It seems to 
say, " Here is abundance for all — for man and 
for beast ! " And it not merely looks bountiful, 
it is bountiful : it yields many hundredfold, 
and is the most productive of all the cereals. 

5. We are all familiar with the many forms 
in which Indian corn is used as food. We eat 
it in the unripe state as the delicious "green 
corn,'' and we eat it roasted as the poetic " pop 
corn." We eat it whole as samp, crushed as 
hominy, ground as mush or Indian pudding, 
and made into starch as maizena. We eat it as 
corn bread, johnny cake, and hoecake. 

6. The Mexican mode of cooking maize is 
interesting, because it was probably the very 
earliest. First the whole corn is soaked in 
water with a little lye from wood ashes, to 
soften it and remove the hull. It is then 
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crushed or kneaded into a paste upon a stone, 
by rubbing it with a smaller long and narrow 
stone. After this the dough is divided into 
portions, patted or clapped into thin cakes, and 
baked quickly on a tile. These are the tortillas 
of the Mexicans and other Spanish Americans, 
and are the only bread of the common people. 

7. If maize is an important grain, rice is still 
more so, for it supplies the principal food of 
one-third of the human race. Rice is an annual 
plant, from one foot to six feet in height. The 
seed or grain grows on little separate stalks, 
springing from the main stalk ; and when the 
grain is ripe the plant looks like something 
between barley and oats. 

8. The cultivation of rice is most largely car- 
ried on in India, China, Indo-China, Japan, and 
the East India Islands. This plant needs a 
warm climate and a plentiful supply of water ; 
and so, though it is not a native American 
grain, it can be raised in some parts of our own 
country. Nearly two hundred years ago the 
growing of rice was tried in South Carolina. It 
was found to do well there, and now that State 
yields the finest rice in the world. 

9. In this country we think of rice only as 
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an occasioned article of food. No\ii and then we 
eat it boiled, or in the pleasant form of rice 
pudding; but in the East Indies it is the dish 
of all classes of people, from the monarch to 
the beggar. In the Oriental countries it is 
not only eaten boiled and in curries, but it is 
ground into flour from which are made vari- 
ous kinds of bread and cakes. Rice is a very 
digestible food; but is not so nourishing a 
grain as wheat or maize, since it contains far 
less of the " flesh-forming " materials. 

10. Rye is of darker color than wheat, and 
grows in much the same way. This grain is 
largely cultivated in temperate climates. It 
may be raised in countries too cold for wheat, 
and in soil too poor for any other grain. 

11. In this country rye is not made into bread 
to any great extent ; though sometimes it is used 
with flour to make loaves, and it is mixed with 
Indian meal to form the " brown bread " of New 
England. But in Germany, Russia, and other 
parts of Northern Europe, it is the common 
breadstufi* of the people, and the bread made 
from it is known as " black bread." 

12. In Sweden the peasantry live very gen- 
erally on a kind of rye cakes. These are thin 
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and flat, and have a hole in the center through 
which a stick is run, and the cakes are then 
hung up to dry. The baking is done only 
twice a year, so that for most of the time these 
rye cakes are as hard as a board. 

13. It is supposed that barley is the most 
ancient grain food of man. It needs very lit- 
tle dressing when sent to the mill, having no 
husk and hence no bran. It may be eaten 
without any other preparation than boiling. 

14. When the outer coat of the grain is re- 
moved, it is called pearl barley; and in this 
form it is employed as a vegetable for thick- 
ening soups. This is the chief use to which 
we put this grain as a food. But in various 
parts of Asia it takes the place of wheat, and 
produces excellent flour, and wholesome bread. 

15. The last of the breadstuffs of which we 
shall speak is oats. This is the hardiest of the 
grains, and can be grown farther north than 
any other of the cereals. The largest quantities 
are produced in Russia, Sweden, and Canada. 

16. In preparing oats for our use, the grain is 
first dried in a kiln, and then ground into oat- 
meal. Boiled in water, oatmeal makes the por- 
ridge of Scotland ; and in this form it is used 
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to a considerable extent in the United States. 
The Scotch also use it baked into oatcakes. 

17. In either form it is an excellent food, be- 
ing richer in the flesh-forming elements than 
any other grain. The famous Dr. Samuel John- 
son once sneered at Scotchmen for living so 
largely on oatmeal ; saying that it was the food 
of horses in England and of men in Scotland. 
But a quick-witted Scot cleverly ' turned the 
tables on the Doctor. "True," said he; "and 
what horses you have in England, and what mm 
we have in Scotland I " 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Indian corn: what the name tells us — by whom and 
when first taken to Europe — where now grown — its extensiTe 
use — forms in which we eat it — the Mexican tortiUcu. 

II. Rice: how many people it feeds — where moet culti- 
vated — what the plant needs — South-Carolina rice. 

III. Uses op rice: use with us — in Oriental countrieB — its 
qualities. 

IV. Rye: where it may be raised — how we use it — the 
breadstuff of northern Europe — Swedish rye cakes. 

V. Barlett: most ancient grain — where most used as a 
breadstuff. 

VI. Oats: for what noted — preparation of oatmeal — por- 
ridge — Scotch oatcakes — anecdote of Dr. Johnson. 
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34.--The Sliding Song. 
be^tUe', happen, befaU. \ de-nde^, mole light oj, Uwgh at 

\. One, two, three, four, all in a row, 
Merrily down the slide we go; 
Toea and fingers all in a glow, 
With a laugh and a whoop and a loud 
halloo. 




Ha, ha, ha I 

Ho, ho, ho I 
Merrily down the slide we go. 
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2. Five, six, seven, eight, on we glide; 
that life were an endless slide I 
Trips and falls sometimes betide, — 
Trifles these which our hearts deride. 

Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 

Merrily down the slide we go. 

& Ten, eleven, a dozen or more: 

Little one, little one, ne'er give o'er; 
Cling to that big fellow going before, — 
He'll bear you safe to the opposite shora 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, hoi 
Merrily down the slide we go. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Explain " in a glow " (1) ; " which our hearts deride" (2); 
"ne'er give o'er" (3). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

merrily endless opposite 

III. Point out the interjections. 

Copy, and supply the proper punctuation marks:— 

Five six seven eight on we glide 
that life were an endless slide 

IV Copy an exclamative sentence. 
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35. -The Little Word "Only. 



If 



l§g^a-9y, gift by will, bequest 
lilae, purple and white. 



man'sion, stately dwelling. 
tii'fle, thing of little value. 



Mrs. Blank. What brings you so early, Mrs. 
Dash ? 

Mrs. Dash. I have a favor to ask of you, Mrs. 
Blank. 

Mrs. B. A favor ! If it is in my power to 
oblige you, I shall be very glad to do it. 

Mrs. D. It's only a trifle. Will you please be 
so kind as to lend me five dollars ? 

Mrs. B. Only five dollars ? 

Mrs. D. Only five dollars. IVe seen a chintz 
in the town, — such a lovely chintz! lilac, with 
white flowers. To be sure, I can't say I need it ; 
but it is such a beautiful chintz ! And it is so 
very cheap ! Just think : it costs only a dollar I 

Mrs. B. Only a dollar ? 

Mrs. D. Only a dollar ! Perhaps I may even 
get it for a little less, but I must have it. 

Mrs. B. Indeed? 

Mrs. D. I am sorry to trouble you ; but I ex- 
pect the money from my legacy to-morrow, and 
then I will repay you. 
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Mrs. B. Then you have had something left 
you by your father? 

Mrs. D. Yes, I have ; but it was so little it is 
hardly worth mentioning. 

Mrs. B. How much was it, Mrs. Dash ? 

Mrs. D. Only five hundred dollars. 

Mrs. B. Only five hundred dollars? 

Mrs. D. That's all, Mrs. Blank. 

Mrs. B. I will lend you the money with pleas- 
ure ; but I must ask you to hear a story which 
may bring you a legacy of five hundred dollars 
a year if you think over it well. 

Mrs. D. Indeed ? Do let me hear it. 

Mrs. B. Did you know the goldsmith's widow 
that lived in the mansion over yonder ? 

Mrs. D. O yes ! I knew her. She has just died 
in the workhouse. 

Mrs. B. She once had a great deal of money, 
Mrs. Dash ; but a little word made her a beggar. 

Mrs. D. A word ! How can that be ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, a word, — a single word, a very 
little word. 

Mrs. D. What could it be ? 

Mrs. B. I will tell you. In the first place, she 
always thought everything very cheap. If she 
came home in the forenoon from market, she 
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was always in high spirits. The chickens had 
cost only two shillings, the butter only the same. 
She was in high glee when she had thus spent 
only ten or twelve shillings. 

(How much does the chintz cost, neighbor? 

Mrs. D. The chintz I The chintz! They ask 
a dollar a yard for it. 

Mrs. B. Yes, that's it. My memory fails me 
at times.) 

The good woman had the weakness of think- 
ing any money only a trifle. She sold her 
garden for only five hundred dollars, and her 
house for only five thousand. She was glad 
when she had got rid of them. But you know, 
neighbor, that she soon had nothing left. That 
awful word only ! Yes, that only ! 

Mrs. D. That only. O, now I see what you 
mean ! 

Mrs. B. How much shall I lend you, neigh- 
bor? 

Mrs. D. Come to think of it, Mrs. Blank, I 
shall let the chintz go. The story about the 
widow is very sad. Good day. Don't take it 
ill of me. 

Mrs. B. Certainly not. If I can at any time 
oblige you, I shall be very glad. Good day. 
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50.— Isabel and I 



^'der, a loater-iide tree. 
de-H'anfe, challenge. 
ll&'zel (ha'il), light brovm. 



I mSn'a^e, IhrealeniTiff. 
min'nowr, a very tmaUfiA. 
I lOach, a nhen/jUh. 

1, Isabel and I — sheis 
ray cousin, and is seven 
years old, and I am ten 




— are sitting together on the bank of the stream, 
under an oak tree that leans halfway over to 
the water. 

2. I am much stronger than she, and taller 
by a head. I hold in my hands a little alder 
rod, with which I am fishing for the roach and 
minnows that play in the pool below us. 
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3. She is watching the cork tossing on the 
water, or playing with the captured fish that lie 
upon the bank. She has auburn ringlets that 
fall down upon her shoulders; and her straw 
hat lies back upon them, held only by the strip 
of ribbon that passes under her chin. 

4. But the sun does not shine upon her head ; 
for the oak tree above us is full of leaves, and 
only here and there a dimple of the sunlight 
plays upon the pool where I am fishing. 

5. Her eye is hazel and bright ; and now and 
then she turns it on me with a look of girlish 
curiosity, as I lift up my rod, — and again in 
playful menace, as she grasps in her little fingers 
one of the dead fish, and threatens to throw it 
back into the stream. Her little feet hang over 
the edge of the bank; and from time to time 
she reaches down to dip her toe in the water, 
and laughs a girlish laugh of defiance as I scold 
her for frightening away the fishes. 

6. " Bella," I say, " what if you should tumble 
in the river ? " 

" But I won't." 

" Yes, but if you should ? " 

" Why, then, you would pull me out." 

7. " But if I wouldn't pull you out? " 
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"But I know you would; wouldn't you, 
Paul ? " 
" What makes you think so, Bella? " 
" Because you love Bella." 

8. " How do you know I love Bella ? " 
"Because once you told me so; and because 

you pick flowers for me that I can not reach; 
and because you let me take the rod when you 
have a fish on it." 

9. " But that's no reason, Bella." 
" Then what is, Paul ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know, Bella." 

10. A little fish has been nibbling for a long 
time at the bait ; the cork has been bobbing up 
and down : and now he is fairly hooked, and 
pulls away toward the bank, and you can not 
see the cork. 

11. Bella springs eagerly to clasp her little 
hands around the rod. But the fish has dragged 
it away on the other side of me; and, as she 
reaches farther and farther, she slips, cries, "0 
Paul ! " and falls into the water. 

12. The stream, they told us when we came, 
was over a man's head : it is surely over little 
Isabel's. I fling down the rod, and, thrusting 
one hand into the roots that support the over- 
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hanging bank, I grasp at her hat as she comes 
up; but the ribbons give way, and I see the 
terribly earnest look upon her face as she goes 
down again. " my mother 1 " thought I, " if 
you were only here 1 " 

13. But she rises again ; this time I seize hold 
of her dress, and, struggling hard, keep her at 
the top, until I can place my foot down upon 
a projecting root; and, so bracing myself, I drag 
her to the bank, and, having climbed up, take 
hold of her belt firmly with both hands, and 
drag her out. 

Poor Isabel, choked, chilled, and wet, is lying 
upon the grass. 

14 I commence crying aloud. The work- 
men in the fields hear me, and come down. 
One takes Isabel in his arms, and I follow on 
foot to our uncle's home upon the hill. 

15. " my children ! " says my mother, and 
she takes Isabel in her arms; and presently, 
with dry clothes, and a blazing wood fire, little 
Bella smiles again. I am at my mother's knee. 

16. " I told you so, Paul," says Isabel : " Aunty, 
doesn't Paul love me ? " 

" I hope so, Bella," said my mother. 

" I know so," said I, and kissed her cheek. 
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LANGUAaB BZBBOI8B. 

I. What word (4) means little patches of sunlighif What ex- 
pression (6) means threatening in Junf What expression (10) 
means hooked in good earnest f 

Explain "captured fish" (3); "turns her eye on me" (5); 
** projecting root" (13); "presently" (16). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

girlish playiul defiance 

eagerly firmly sxarely 

m. Write the comparative and superlative degrees of: 
strong; taU; far, 

IV. Analyze ; "A little fish has been nibbling for a long time 
at the bait." 

V. Change so as to denote past time: "She rises again.** 
*' I drag her to the bank." " The workmen hear me, and come 
down." 



^. — Wanted, an Honest Boy. 



a€-q\ilre', gain possession of. 
ell'ent, one who seeks legal aid and 

advice. 
znag^is-trate, an executive officer. 



pa'tient, one subject to a phy»r 

dan's treatment. 
qual'^i-tieg, traits, cJiaracterisOcs, 
tes'ti-f y, bear witness, aver. 



1. In newspapers and in shop windows you 
will often see the advertisement, " Wanted, an 
honest, industrious boy.'' 

2. Wanted? Yes, such a boy will always be 
wanted. He will be sought for; his services 
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wilJ be in demand; he will be respected and 
loved ; he will always have a home, and will 
grow up to be a man esteemed and honored by 
all who know him. 

3. He will be wanted. The merchant will 
want him for a salesman, and by and by for a 
partner ; clients will want him for their lawyer ; 
patients will want him for their doctor ; parents 
will want him as a teacher for their children; 
and the general public will want him as their 
grocer, their clothier, tod their shoemaker. 

4 He will be wanted. His townsmen will 
want him as a fellow- citizen and a magistrate; 
acquaintances will want him as a neighbor; 
neighbors will want him as a friend. 

5. An honest, industrious, steady boy! Just 
think of it, lads ! Will you answer this descrip- 
tion? Can you apply for this situation? Are 
you sure that you will be wanted? 

6. You may be smart and active, but more 
than that is needed. You must be honest too. 
Are you very skillful at any kind of work? 
More than that is needed. You must be indus- 
trious too; that is, you must attend to your 
duties at all times. You must not work by " fits 
and starts." You must be steady. 
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7. You may apply for a good situation. Will 
your friends, teachers, and acquaintances testify 
that you have these good qualities? If not, 
begin at once to acquire them. How would you 
feel if, on applying for a good situation, you were 
told you could not get it because you were not 
honest, industrious, and steady? Nothing else 
will make up for lack of these qualities. 

8. Boys, be honest, industrious, and steady. 
Be steady, industrious, and honest. I want you 
to deserve all these names, and to deserve them 

all at once. 

• ■ • — 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. Explain "advertisement " (1) ; " townsmen " (4). Give the 
distinction between "neighbor" (4) and "friend" (4). What 
phrase (6) means now and then f To work " by fits and starts *' is 
the opposite of working how? 

II. Write the analysis : — 

advertisement clothier industrious 

ni. Write the plurals of: service; salesman; chiM; qtuiUty; 
QjCquaintance ; duly, 

IV. Separate the compound sentence in paragraph 3 into 
the simple sentences (propositions) of which it is made up. 

V. Write the form of a newspaper advertisement stating that 
an honest, industrious boy is wanted by a grocer. Write an 
answer to an advertisement of this kind. 
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35. — Pictures from American History. 



THE PIIiGBIM FATHERS. -Part I. 



€om-inu'ni-ty, a society or com- 
tnonwealth. 

^x^e, banishment from one's na- 
tive land. 

per-se-€u'tion, harassment, pun- 
ishment. ' 



serv'i9-eg, religious rites or observ- 
ances. 

suit (sut), legal proceeding for re- 
covering a claim. 

un-sea'TATor-tiiy, not fit for a 
voyage. 



1. You will think that Captain- John Smith 
was a very wonderful man indeed when I 
tell you that he had to do, not only with 
Virginia, but with New England. He was the 
founder of Virginia ; he was the namer of New 
England. 

2. Smith had returned to England in 1609. 
Five years afterwards, still eager for new adven- 
tures, he came over with two ships to what was 
then known as " North Virginia." He explored 
the coast from the mouth of the Penobscot to 
Cape Cod, made a map of the region, and, 
thinking that the country was large enough to 
have a name of its own, he christened it New 
England. This was all, however, that Smith 
had to do with this part of our country. 
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3. The real history of New England begins 
with the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Who 
these men were, and why it was that they came 
to " the wild New England shore/' we are now 
to learn. 

4. More than two centuries and a half ago, 
there was a time of great religious persecution 
in England. People had not then learned to 
leave one another free to worship in their own 
way. If a man did not attend the services of 
the Established Church of England, he was 
liable to be severely punished; and if he at- 
tended any other religious service, it might lead 
to exile or death. 

5. In consequence of this, many of the perse- 
cuted people went to live in Holland, where 
there was more religious freedom. There they 
dwelt in peace, and won the respect of all. The 
Dutch magistrates said, "These English have 
lived among us now these twelve years, and yet 
we never had any suit or accusation against any 
of them." 

6. But when children began to grow up 
around them, these exiles thought that they 
would rather teach their boys and girls the 
English language, and give them an English 
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education. After considering long and anx- 
iously what they should do, they decided to 
leave Holland, and seek a home beyond the 
Atlantic where they could dwell apart, and 
found a community in which they should be 
free to think. 

7. Even before they had resolved on this, 
they had been familiarly called by the name of 
"Pilgrims," — because they were wandering from 
place to place on the way "to heaven, their 
dearest country," as they said. And now they 
were to go on another pilgrimage to the unex- 
plored wilds of America, where there was as yet 
no English settlement but that of Jamestown 
in Virgmia. 

8. So, out of a thousand English Pilgrims in 
Holland, about one hundred were selected to 
go to America. There was not money to send 
more, but the rest were to follow when they 
could. 

9. On a sunny morning in July, 1620, the 
Pilgrims knelt upon the seashore at Delfthaven 
while their good old pastor John Robinson 
prayed for the success of their journey. Out 
upon the gleaming sea a little ship lay waiting, 
— " The Speedwell," which was to transport them 
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first of all to Southampton in England. Amid 
tears and prayers and fond farewells the hun- 
dred departed. 

10. In England the exiles remained a short 
time, taking leave of their friends ; then they 
set sail for America. In addition to " The Speed- 
well," the Pilgrims had procured another small 
vessel called " The Mayflower ; " but " The Speed- 
well " proved unseaworthy, so they were obliged 
to put back and crowd themselves into the little 
" Mayflower.'' 

In the month of September, 1620, the one 
hundred and one persons set sail from Plym- 
outh in England. 



• ■ • 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Beginnings op New England history: Captain John 
Smith's connection with New England — when its real history 
began. 

II. Early history of the Pilgrims: persecution in Eng- 
land — departure for Holland — life there. 

III. Project of emigrating to America : origin of the name 
" Pilgrims." 

IV. From Holland to England: scene at Delfthaven^ 
their vessel — voyage to Southampton. 

V. The voyage begun: "Tlie Speedwell" — **Tho May- 
flower " — date of sailing. 
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5P. — Pictures from American History. 



THE PILOBIM FATHERS. -Part II. 



3n-d.*ure', suffer, sustain. 
fa'vor-a-ble, convenient. 
pal-i-sade', feTice of stakes. 
per-e-gii-na'tion, a wandering. 
Pl3ncnoutli (pWm'ttth). 



pos-ter'i-ty, /w^wre generations, . 
sam'pler, needlework pattern, 
tra-drtion, knowledge handed 

down orally. 
-wrestle (rfis'l), strive. 



1. The voyage was a long and a stormy one. 
It was early in September when they sailed : it 
was not till the 11th of November that the frail 
bark dropped her anchor in the waters of Cape 
Cod Bay. The Pilgrims had intended to make 
a landing in the mild latitude of the harbor of 
New York, but storms drove their vessel to the 
Massachusetts shore. 

2. The Pilgrims had now to choose a place 
for their settlement. For a month they sailed 
up and down, looking for a favorable harbor 
along the coast. It was a barren region, and 
the explorers had great hardships to endure 
from the cold : still it seemed pleasant to them 
after the sea. 

3. At last they came into a harbor to which 
Captain John Smith had given the name Plym- 
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outh on his map. They fixed on this as a 
good place for their settlement; and on the 
21st of December, 1620, the sea- wearied Pilgrims 
stepped ashore. Tradition says it was the foot 
of Mary Chilton, a young maiden of the band, 
that first pressed ''Forefathers' Rock," as it is 
still named. 

4. When the exiles left England, they num- 
bered one hundred and one persons, — men, 
women, and children; but during the time 
when they were exploring the coast for a place 
in which to settle, a son was born to one of the 
Pilgrims named White. His parents christened 
him " Peregrine," from the peregrinations or 
wanderings of the little band. 

5. The Pilgrims were careful to provide for 
themselves a government. In the cabin of **The 
Mayfiower," before landing, they held a meet- 
ing, and agreed that every man in the colony 
should have an equal voice in framing laws 
for the general good. They dutifully acknowl- 
edged King James, but they left no very large 
place for his authority. They were in the full- 
est sense a self-governing people. 

6. For their first governor they chose John 
Carver. They also formed a military company 
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with stout-hearted Miles Standish to command 
it. The soldiers had each a coat of mail, a 
sword, and a matchlock musket. 

7. Then they brought on shore all their pos- 
sessions: such as we may see at this day pre- 
served as relics in Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, 
— armchairs and spinning wheels, and Miles 
Standish's great iron dinner kettle, and little 
Laura Standish 's sampler, and the cradle of 
Peregrine White, the baby Pilgrim who was 
born on board of " The Mayflower." 

8. Landing in early winter on that cold, bleak 
shore, they began at once to build them log 
houses. There were one hundred and two per- 
sons to be provided with shelter, and they found 
that nineteen houses would hold them all. 
This little town they surrounded with a pali- 
sade. Then they built a great shed for the 
public goods, and a small hospital for the sick, 
and a church which had four cannon planted 
on the top for defense against the Indians. 

9. Who shall paint the sad sufferings of the 
early Pilgrims ? Sickness fell heavily on them. 
Every second day a grave had to be dug in 
the frozen ground, and during the first winter 
half their number died. Often they knew not 
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at night " where to have a bit in the morn^ 
mg. 

10. Truly they suffered much, but their cheer- 
ful trust in Providence and in their own final 
triumph never wavered. In this spirit they 
wrestled manfully with their difficulties — wres- 
tled with and overcame them, tUl slowly but 
surely the little colony struck its roots and be- 
gan to grow. They made possible New Englana 
and all that this name means in the history of 
our country. 

11. So you see it was a great work these noble 
men and women did, — great for themselves 
and great for posterity, great for our country 
and great for mankind. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The voyage: its character — when begun — arrival at 
Cape Cod Bay — failure to reach New York. 

II. The new home: exploring the coast — character of the 
region — landing at Plymouth harbor — date — Mary Chilton. 

III. Preparations and landing : the new government — first 
governor — military company — relics in Pilgrim Hall. 

rv. First experiences: building houses — the little town— 
the strange church. 

V. Suffering but enduring: sickness — the deaths — hun- 
ger — what never wavered — great work of the Pilgrims. 
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40.— Landing of the Pilgrims. 



aisles (fig), passages in a church. 
&GL^th.exn, a sacred hymn. 
clieer, state of feeling. 
fi'er-y, ardent. 
lioar'y, white with age. 



xn55r, make fast 

se-renely, calmly 

slirine, an altar, any sacred place. 

stern, barren, desolate. 

"witSi'er, grow old 



1. The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

2. And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

3. Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came, — 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 



4. Not as the flying come. 
In silence and in fear: 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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5.* Amidst the storms they sang; 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

6. The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared : 
This was their welcome home ! 

7. There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band: 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood *s land? 

8. There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

9. What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 
They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

10. Ay, call it holy ground, — 

The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God! 
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LANGUAGE EXEBCI8B. 

I. What word (1) means latgef What word (5) means r^ 
sounded f What word (7) means grow old and dief What word 
(10) means pure or unpoUutedf 

WTio were the " band of exiles " ? (2 ) Explam " moored their 
bark." How is thic thought expressed in the preceding prose 
piece ? (See page 195.) How does the author in stanza nine ex- 
press the idea that the Pilgrims sought a place where they might 
worship in their own way? 

II. Write the analysis : — 

ch.ildh.ood serenely treedom 

manhood unstained fearless 



Copy in the prose order : — 

The woods against a stormy bky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

The heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o'er. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod. 



42. --How a Statue !s Made. 



kpt1y,fiUy. 
gmnDlem, tymbcl. 
ln-&n'i-mate, lifeUii. 



Pyg-ma'li-on, a Greek sculptor. 
stat'u-a-rie§, statues. 
typ'i-fied, represented. 



L You all have an idea of how a picture is 
painted, but perhaps not many of you are 
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familiar with the process by which a piece of 
statuary is created. Let us therefore make a 
visit to the studio of a sculptor. 

2. On a tall circular table, the top of which 
revolves easily on a pivot, the artist first erects 
what is called a skeleton. Do not start: the 
" skeleton '' is simply an upright of wood, the 
height and thickness of which are determined 
by the size of the work proposed. 

3. The upright passes perpendicularly through 
the bust to give strength to the neck ; a cross- 
piece serves to support the shoulders. This 
slight frame being fastened securely to the 
table, the sculptor builds up around the cross 
with modeling clay a rough imitation of the 
human head and shoulders. 

4. This much is merely mechanical. Now 
comes the artistic work. With a hundred little 
wooden tools of all sorts of shapes, the sculp- 
tor goes to work, scraping off a bit of clay here, 
sticking on a piece there, now punching the 
thing with his thumb, now raking it with a 
kind of wooden toothbrush, till after a while — 
say an hour or so — this lump of inanimate 
clay begins to assume an absurd resemblance to 
the person whose likeness is being taken. 
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5. This is the first sitting. Day after day the 
work goes on, the sitter growing more tired, the 
sculptor more interested, and the bust more 
lifelike ; until, gazing on the motionless face, 
the story of Pygmalion, who modeled a statue 
with such wonderful skill that it came to life 
one day, seems after all not to be so very im- 
probable a legend. 

6. We will suppose the bust completed in 
clay. This, to us, is its most interesting stage. 
The clay bears the real touches of the sculptor : 
it is a creation fresh from his own hand. More- 
over, his work generally ends here. From the 
clay model is made a plaster cast or mold, and 
of course in obtaining this mold the model is 
destroyed. 

7. After the plaster bust is cast, it is placed in 
the hands of a workman, who executes an exact 
copy of it in marble. People usually think of 
a sculptor as shaping his beautiful thought out 
of the marble with his own inspired hands. 
But many sculptors never touch a chisel to 
their statuaries. 

8. To copy a bust in marble is a matter of 
measurement and industry, requiring but little 
more skill than is necessary to be a good car- 
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penter. Of course some workmen do it more 
carefully than others, just as one carpenter may 
produce better work than another. 

9. The three stages in the production of a 
statue have been aptly typified as follows: the 
clay model as Life, the plaster cast as Death, 
and the marble statue as the Resurrection. The 
emblem is full of beauty and meaning, since 
the fragile clay model has to undergo destruc- 
tion before the sculptor's creation can take on 
the purity and immortality of marble. 



LANOUAOB EXEBCISB. 

I. What word (1) means artistes workroom f What word (2) 
means settled f Explam "human" (3); "inanimate" (4); "sit- 
ting" (5). What word (4) is the opposite of "mechanical "?(4) 

Give synonyms of "created" (1); "circular" (2); "erects" 
(2) ; " absurd " (4) ; " necessary " (8). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

artist insLnimate immortality 

artistic improbable perpendicularly 

securely measurement imitation 



Write answers as full sentences : — 

What does the clay model represent ? 
What does the plaster cast represent? 
What does the marble statue represent? 
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42. — Useful Knowledge. 



ABOUT SILK. 



bSra^bjrx, the silkworm. 
€0-€6on'^ the oblong case of the 

sUkworm in its chrysalis stale. 
f&b'rie, manufactured cloth. 



gSs'sa-mer, cobweb^ike. 
pu^pa, one of the states in the trans- 
formation of an insect, 
tis'sue (tXshu), woven substance. 



L The richest articles of dress, such as satins 
and velvets, all our most beautiful ribbons and 
sashes and shawls, are made from the thread of 
a caterpillar called the silkworm. This insect 
is not a true worm, for a worm only wriggles 
along, and has nothing answering the purpose of 
feet : it is a caterpillar, having sixteen short legs, 
and is called by naturalists the bombyx. 

2. Like all other caterpillars, the silkworm, 
when it is full-grown, undergoes a remarkable 
change of form. It covers itself up in a yellow- 
ish shell or envelope, about the size and shape 
of a pigeon's egg, called a cocoon. This cocoon 
is made of one unbroken and very delicate fiber 
of silk which the worm draws out of its body, 
and winds round and round itself thousands 
of times. 

3. This slender fiber is at first soft and sticky. 
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but it quickly hardens and becomes strong; in- 
deed, the great strength of silk is due to the 
gluey substance with which the worm covers 
the fiber in winding it out. 

4. If undisturbed in its silken nest the silk- 
worm becomes changed into a mummy-like 
body called a pupa, and presently comes forth 
in the form of a winged moth. This moth flits 
busily about, fastening its tiny white eggs on 
the leaves of the mulberry tree, and out of these 
eggs in a few days come the young caterpillars 
not larger than a pin's head. 

5. No sooner are the little silkworms hatched 
than they commence to devour the leaves of the 
mulberry trees on which they find themselves. 
In the course of two months they reach their 
full size. They are then a little thicker than a 
leadpencil, and about two inches long, and are 
ready in their turn to weave silken cocoons. 

6. The value of silk for purposes of dress was 
known in very early times to the Chinese, who 
were the first people to turn the labors of the 
silkworm to account, and who tried in vain to 
keep the methods of silk culture secret from the 
rest of the world. And although at the present 
day silk growing is a great industry in some 
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other countries, especially in India and Italy, 
yet it is from China that we still receive our 
largest supplies of this costly material. 

7. The Chinese early discovered that they 
could with profit cultivate orchards of the mul- 
berry tree, and take into their own hands the 
care of the silkworm. Their method is to col- 
lect the eggs of the silkworm moth, and subject 
them to a gentle heat until they are hatched. 
As soon as the tiny worms begin to crawl about 
in search of food, they gather them together in 
round trays, placed one above another in an 
open framework, so made as to prevent the 
worms from escaping. 

8. Into these trays fresh mulberry leaves are 
placed every day as food for the little prisoners ; 
and when the thousands of tiny mouths are 
munching away upon the fresh green food, thej'^ 
make a sound that has been likened to that of a 
shower of rain in a forest. 

9. When the silkworms have reached their 
full size they cease to eat, and set about the task 
of weaving their cocoons. It is easy to tell 
when this change is about to take place, for the 
worms then become almost transparent. 

10. Near the trays, so as to be convenient 
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for the worms, are placed bundles of straw, or 
bushes, or small branches of trees, to which the 
little workers can fasten themselves. It takes 
the silkworm five days to inck»se itself in its 
delicate case, the unbroken tissue of which is 
nearly a thousand feet in length. Very patient 
labor, is it not? Now let us see how it is re- 
warded. 

11. As soon as the cocoons are finished the 
"reeling," as it is called, commences; for the 
silk grower does not wait for the pupa to change 
into a moth, and leave its silken shell. To do 
that would be to lose the silk; for when the 
moth is ready to escape it gives out a fluid 
which spoils the fiber of the cocoon. 

12. No, this is what is done. The cocoons are 
collected in baskets, and plunged into warm 
water to dissolve the gum with which they are 
glued. They are then taken out, the ends of 
the thread are found, and the silk is carefully 
wound off* on a reel. The single thread is too 
tender for manufacturing purposes: so that 
eight, ten, or even twelve cocoons are reeled 
off* together, and twisted into one thread, and 
when one cocoon is unwound another is imme- 
diately taken up to supply its place. 
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13. Underneath the revolving reel on which 
the silk is wound into skeins, a gentle charcoal- 
fire is kept constantly burning for the purpose 
of drying the gossamer-like threads as they 
pass over it. When this process is completed, 
the skeins are taken from the reels, cleansed 
in various ways, and then packed in bales of 
about one hundred pounds each. 

14. This is the " raw silk " of commerce, the 
article which is imported for the silk factories 
of New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
ready to be dyed in splendid colors, and woven 
into beautiful glossy fabrics for our use. 



'• • ♦ 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The silkworm: not a true worm — its real nature — 
scientific name. 

II. Its transformation : description of the cocoon — change 
to the pupa form — change to the moth form. 

III. The eggs: where laid — the young caterpillars — food 
of the little silkworms — size when full-grown. 

IV. The Chinese and the silkworm : what the Chinese dis- 
covered — the mulberry tree — the eggs — feeding the worms — 
story of the weaving of the cocoons. 

V. Process op reeling: treatment of the cocoons — why 
several cocoons are reeled off at once — cleansing and packing 
of the skeins — " raw silk.** 
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43. — Castles in the Air. 



a-part'ments, tootm, chambers. 
dis-€r§'tion, good sense, prudence. 
draeh-'mag, Persian coins. 
equipage (ek'wi-paj), retinue. 
in-spire', infitse into, affect. 



traffie, trade, biinness, 
train, connected line, series. 
train, body of followers. 
vizier (viz'yer), a high officer in 
Oriental countries. 



1. Alnaschar was a very idle fellow, who never 
would set his hand to any business during his 
father's life. But finally in the course of na- 
ture his father died, leaving him by his will a 
hundred drachmas in Persian money. 

2. In order to make the most of this fortune, 
he laid it out in bottles, glasses, and the finest 
earthenware. These he piled up in a large open 
basket; and, having made choice of a little 
shop, placed the basket at his feet, and leaned 
his back against the wall awaiting customers. 

3. As Alnaschar sat in this posture, with his 
eyes upon the basket, he fell into a most amus- 
ing train of thought, and was overheard by one 
of his neighbors, as he talked to himself. 

4. ^' This basket of wares," said he, " cost me at 
the wholesale merchant's a hundred drachmas, 
— all I had in the world. I shall quickly make 
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two hundred of it by selling it at retail. These 
two hundred drachmas will in a very little while 
increase to four hundred ; which, of course, will 
amount in time to four thousand. Four thou- 
sand drachmas can not fail of making eight 
thousand. 

5. " As soon as I am master of ten thousand, 
I will lay aside my trade of a glassman, and 
turn jeweler. I shall then deal in diamonds, 
pearls, and all sorts of rich stones. 

6. " When I have got together as much wealth 
as I can desire, I will ourchase the finest house I 
can find, with lands, slaves, and horses. I shall 
then begin to enjoy myself, and make a noise in 
the world. 

7. " I will not, however, stop there ; but still 
continue my traffic until I have amassed a hun- 
dred thousand drachmas. When I have thus 
made myself master of this sum, I shall set 
myself on the footing of a prince. I will then 
demand of the grand vizier the hand of his 
daughter in marriage, dwelling on the reports 
I have received of her beauty, wit, and discre- 
tion. 

& " I will at the same time let her father 
know that it is my intention to make him a 
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present of a thousand pieces of gold on our mar- 
riage day. As soon as I have married the grand 
vizier s daughter, I will make my father-in-law 
a visit, with a great train and equipage. 

9. ''And when I am placed in the position of 
honor at his right hand, 1 will give him the 
thousand pieces of gold ; and afterwards, to his 
great surprise, will present him with another 
purse of the same value, with some short speech, 
such as, * Sir, you see I am a man of my word : 
I always give more than I promise/ 

10. " When I have brought the princess to my 
house, I shall take care to inspire her with due 
respect for me. To this end I shall confine her 
to her own apartments, and talk but little to 
her. Her servants will tell me that she is 
broken-hearted by reason of my unkindness; 
but I shall refuse to listen to them. 

11. ''Her mother will then come, and bring 
her daughter to me as I am seated on a sofa. 
The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will throw 
herself at my feet, and beg me to receive her 
into my favor. 

12. " Then will I, to impress her with a pro- 
found respect for my person, draw up my knees, 
and spurn her from me with my feet in such a 
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manner that she shall fall down several paces 
from the sofa/' 

13. Alnaschar was entirely absorbed in his 
vision, and could not forbear acting with his 
feet what it had pleased his fancy to imagine : 
so that, striking his basket of brittle ware,— 
the foundation of all his coming grandeur,^-he 
kicked his glasses from him into the street, and 
broke them into ten thousand fragments. 



■ • 



LANQUAQE EXERCISE. 

I. What expression (2) means spent f What expression (2) 
means selected f What expression (6) means make myself talked 
about f What word (7) is equivalent to got together f (6) What 
expression (8) is equivalent to I intend f What expression (10^ 
means m,ake her feel what a greai man I am f In what other words 
is the same idea expressed in paragraph 12 ? 

Give synonyms of: "finally" (1); "posture" (3); "increase" 
(4) ; " purchase " (6) ; " profound " (12) ; " entirely " (13). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

jeTTveler princess marriage 

Tonkindness discretion servant 

III. Write the possessive form, singular number, of: faihet; 
merchant; princess; vizier, 

TV. What kind of sentence (simple, complex, or compound) is 
paragraph 3? What expression in paragraph 13 is in apposition 
with " ware " ? 

V. Write in your own words a short statement of what this 
story teaches. 
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44.— The Voice of the Grass. 

ddck, adorn, beautify. \ n55k, occluded place. 

1. Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. By the dusty roadside, on the sunny 
hillside, close by the noisy brook, in every 
shady nook, I come creeping, creeping every- 
where. 

2. Here 1 come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. All around the open door, where sit the 
aged poor, here where the children play in the 
bright and merry May, I come creeping, creep- 
ing everywhere. 

3. Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. In the noisy city street my pleasant 
face youll meet, cheering the sick at heart, toil- 
ing his busy part — silently creeping, creeping 
everywhere. 

4. Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. You cannot see me coming, nor hear 
my low, sweet humming; for in the starry 
night, and the glad morning light, I come 
quietly creeping everywhere. 

6. Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
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where. More welcome than the flowers, in sum- 
mer's pleasant hours. The gentle cow is glad, 
and the merry bird not sad, to see me creeping, 
creeping everywhere. 

& Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. When youVe numbered with the dead 
in your still and narrow bed, in the happy 
spring I'll come and deck your silent home — 
creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

7. Here I come, creeping, creeping every- 
where. My humble song of praise most joy- 
fully I raise to Him at whose command I 
beautify the land — creeping, silently creeping 
everywhere. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What is here represented as speaking? (personification.) 

n. Form adjectives by adding the suffix y to the following 
nouns, and define each adjective: dust; sun; noise; star. 

V. This piece, though printed here as prose, is a poem. 
Each of the seven paragraphs forms a stanza of six lines ; thus, — 

" Here I come, creeping, creeping everywhere. 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside. 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere." 

In like manner copy other paragraphs as stanzas. 
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45. — Woodman, Spare that Tree. 



fa-mfl^iar, hng known. 
for-be^Lr', delay ^ refrain. 



grate'fiJl, welcome. 
tOTV^er-ing, rising high 



1. Woodman, spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot: 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

2. That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, — 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke; 

Cut not its earth-bound ties: 
0, spare that aged oak 

Now towering to the skies! 

3. When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
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In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here, 
My father pressed my hand: 

Forgive this foolish tear, 
But let that old oak standi 
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4. My heartstrings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave I 

And, woodman, leave the spot : 
While IVe a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 



■ • 



IiANQUAQE EXERCISE. 

I. What poetic form of the word cottage is used in stanza 1 ? 
What poetic word is used for cut in stanza 2? What word (2) 
laeBiiB famef What expression (2) signifies roots f How is the 
idea " old oak " (3) expressed in stanza 2? What verb (4) means 
resist f Give a synonym of " forgive " (3). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

forefath.er forbear foolish 

m. In what case is " woodman "(1)? In what mood is 
"brave " (4) ? Supply the missing word in " thy branches bend " 
(4). 

rv. Select imperative and exclamative sentences. 

V. Write in your own words the reasons drawn from boy- 
hood's recollections, why the woodman is called on to spare the 
old oak : thus, " Woodman, let that old oak stand, because here 
my sisters," etc. 

Change to the prose order: — 

In youth it sheltered me. 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
Old tree, the storm still brave I 
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40. — Useful Knowledge. 

SOMB MATERIALS FOB CLOTHINa. 



to.'9es-tor§, forefathers. 
Angora (an-go'ra). 
ap-pa-ra'tus, machine. 
Cashmere (kash-mer'). 
de-vi9e', contrivance. 



de-viged', invented, contrived. 
distaff (dls'taflf). 
lus'trous, shining, brilliant. 
textile (teks'til). 
treadle (trM'l). 



1. It may not be flattering to our pride, but 
it is nevertheless true, that in the far by-gone 
ages our ancestors were clothed in the skins 
of wild beasts, just as some savage tribes are 
clothed to-day. 

2. In course of time, however, man began to 
cast about him for a garb better suited to his 
needs ; and the first improvement he made was 
to change his dress of leather and hair — that 
is, furs and skins — for one of hair only. He 
hit upon the device of making felt 

3. Felt is hair or wool dampened and matted 
together into sheets or layers which are then 
dried. This was doubtless the first kind of 
woolen wearing apparel ; and, little as we should 
now admire it for all articles of our clothing, 
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it was certainly a great improvement on a dress 
of skins or furs. 

4. Later on, people learned how to spin wool 
into yarn, and to weave woolen cloth ; and when 
this art was acquired a still greater advance 
towards comfort in dress was made. 

6. In preparing wool for manufacture into 
cloth, the hairs are first disentangled by being 
combed. In the combing process one set of 
hairs is laid in one direction, and another set 
in the opposite direction, so that, when the 
hairs are twisted together in pairs at the ends, 
they become firmly locked together in one 
thread by means of little scales with which 
they are covered. The threads thus made are 
doubled and twisted into fibers fit for the weav- 
ing loom. 

6. Several animals besides the sheep furnish 
excellent varieties of woolly fleece. From the 
Peruvian alpaca and llama, two camel-like beasts 
of burden, we procure a long and glossy wool. 
That of the alpaca much resembles silk, and is 
used for making fabrics to be worn in hot coun- 
tries ; the soft fleece of the llama is especially 
prized for the manufacture of light shawls. 

7. The goats of Angora in Turkey, and of 
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Cashmere in Northern India, have for centuries 
been famous for the beauty and softness of their 
wool. The Angora goat yields the whitest wool 
known ; it is chiefly made into lace and braids. 
The Cashmere goat furnishes a soft, lustrous 
fleece, admirably suited to the manufacture of 
shawls. 

8. In reading of silk we learned about a cloth- 
ing material obtained from a caterpillar, and in 
reading of wool we have learned about a cloth- 
ing material furnished by the fleecy or hairy 
covering of certain animals. We are now to see 
that we draw on the vegetable world also, for 
"wherewithal to be clothed." There are two 
important textile plants ; that is, plants the fibers 
of which may be spun into cloth. These are 
flax and the cotton plant. 

9. The cultivation of flax, from the outer 
fibers of which linen is made, was known in 
the earliest times of which we have any record. 
The ancient Egyptians were celebrated for their 
linen goods; the Romans esteemed linen as a 
great luxury ; and in many parts of the Bible 
we read of " vestures of fine linen." 

10. The flax plant has a tall, elegant stem, of 
a soft green tint, and capped by a cluster of deli- 
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cate tassels, each bearing a bright blue flower 
about the size of a large buttercup. In a few 
weeks these handsome flowers fade, and give 
place to the seed pods from which we extract 
linseed oil. 

11. In the preparation of flax the fibers are 
first soaked in water to destroy their green outer 
bark. Being thus loosened, they are dried, and 
beaten with a heavy wooden instrument which 
completely separates them. After this they are 
heckled, — that is, drawn through a combing 
apparatus, — next bleached, and lastly handed 
over to the spinner. 

12. The cotton plant, so well known in our 
Southern States, bears dark green leaves and 
pale yellow fiowers, and is perhaps the hand- 
somest of all cultivated herbs. When full-grown 
it attains a height of from two to six, or even 
seven, feet. 

13. When the flower falls off*, a triangular 
green boll makes its appearance. This changes 
to a brown color as it ripens, till finally it bursts 
open, showing the soft white locks of cotton 
down peeping out from the brown shell. 

14 These bolls when gathered are about the 
size of small apples, and consist of the cotton 
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with its husks and seeds. The down is pulled 
out easily enough, but for a long time it was 
a slow and costly task to separate the fiber 
from the seeds. To cleanse a single pound of 
cotton was as much as one laborer could do in 
a day. 

15. But about a century ago an American 
named Eli Whitney devised for this purpose 
a labor-saving machine called the cotton gin. 
One of these machines will cleanse thousands 
of pounds of cotton in a single day. 

16. When this cleansing process is completed, 
the cotton is pressed, and then packed in bales 
of four or five hundred pounds each, ready 
for shipment to the cotton mills of the world, 
there to be made into spool cotton, and into 
laces, muslins, calicoes, and other fabrics. 

17. The very first step in the manufacture 
of any kind of cloth is to draw out and twist 
the fiber into threads. This is called spinning. 
After the fiber is spun into threads, the next 
process is to entwine these across one another 
so as to make a fabric. This twining of the 
threads is called weaving. The threads which 
run lengthwise are the warp, while those which 
run crosswise are the woof. 
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18. In old times, the method of spinning the 
threads of cotton was very tedious. The earliest 
contrivance was a forked stick called a distaff: 
by this only one thread could be spun at a 
time, and that very slowly and unevenly. At 
a later time the work was done more rapidly by 
means of the spinning wheel, a simple machine, 
worked by a treadle, 

19. Still, spinning was very slow work, till the 
year 1767, when an Englishman named James 
Hargreaves invented a machine called the spin- 
ning jenny, by means of which eighty spindles 
in one frame were kept in motion at the same 
time. 

20. Although Hargreaves had invented a ma- 
chine that would do rapid work, the cotton 
threads were still very irregular, — thick here 
and thin there, — and could only be used one 
way in weaving cloth. The more costly threads 
of linen were always used for the warp, the woof 
only being made of cotton. The question was, 
how could this great difficulty be remedied? 

21. Richard Arkwright, another English in- 
ventor, answered the question. He devised a 
rolling and carding machine, by which the 
threads of cotton were made so regular and 
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even that at last they could be used in both 
warp and woof, that is, for the whole body of 
the cloth. 

22. Since this time great improvements have 
been made in these machines, and, above all, the 
power of steam has been applied to their work- 
ing ; but the inventions of Arkwright and Har- 
greaves form the basis of all our vast industry 
of cotton spinning. . 



• ■ »■ 



HBADS FOB COMFOSITION. 

I. Eably clothing : skins and furs — nature of felt — furthei 
progress. 

II. Wool : its preparation — combing — twisting — fleece- 
bearing animals — sheep — South American animaln — Asiatio 
animals. 

in. Textile plants: the two most important — flax and 
linen among the ancients. 

IV. Flax and its preparation : description of the plant— 
the flower — the seed pods — linseed oil — soaking the fibera— 
drying — beating — heckling — bleaching. 

V. The cotton-plant: its appearance — of what the bolls 
consist — pulling the down — separating the seeds — the cotton 
gin. 

VI. Cotton cloth : spinning — weaving — old methods — the 
distaff — the spinning wheel. 

VII. Improved machinery : Hargreaves's invention — Ark- 
Wright's inver.tion. 
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47.— The Barber of Bagdad. 



efi'dl, a TurkUhjudgc. 
ea'lipll, on Eaitem ruler. 
de-fined', dtKribed exacttt/. 
dex-ter'i-ty, iMllfutneii. 
Sq'ui-ty, Jiuiice. 



in'ao-lent, overbcarinff, initilHnff. 
p5t'ron-ize, to favor vnth ciatom. 
jje-ti'tioa, written request or prayer. 
pune-tu-Sl'i-ty, promptneit. 
8tint>&, public letter-Aoriter. 




N the reign of the great 
caliph, there lived in the 
city of Bagdad a cele- 
brated barber, of the 
name of Ali. 
2. He was famous for 
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a steady hand, and could shave a head, or trim 
your beard or whiskers, with his eyes bhnd- 
folded. There was not a man of fashion at 
Bagdad who did not employ him; and such a 
run of business had he, that at length he be- 
came very proud and insolent. 

3. Firewood was always scarce and dear at 
Bagdad ; and it happened one day, that a poor 
woodcutter, ignorant of the character of Ali, 
stopped at his shop, to sell him a load of 
wood which he had just brought from a dis- 
tance on his donkey. Ali immediately offered 
him a certain sum ''for all the wood that was upon 
the donkey.^^ The woodcutter agreed, unloaded 
his beast, and asked for the money. 

4. '' You have not given me all the wood yet," 
said the barber. "I must have your wooden 
pack saddle into the bargain : that was our 
agreement." 

" How ! '' said the other, in great amazement; 
^'who ever heard of such a bargain? It is im- 
possible.'' 

6. But after many words the overbearing bar- 
ber seized the pack saddle, wood and all, and 
sent away the poor peasant in great distress. 

6. The woodcutter then ran to the cadi, and 
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stated his griefs : the cadi was one of the barber's 
customers, and refused to hear the case. Then 
he went to a higher judge: he also patronized 
Ali, and made light of the complaint. 

7. The poor woodcutter was not disheart- 
ened, but forthwith got a scribe to write a peti- 
tion to the caliph himself. The caliph's punc- 
tuality in reading petitions is well known, and 
it was not long before the woodcutter was called 
to his presence. 

8. When he had approached the caliph, he 
kneeled and kissed the ground ; and then, fold- 
ing his arms before him, his hands covered with 
the sleeves of his cloak, and his feet close to- 
gether, he awaited the decision of his case. 

9. " Friend," said the caliph, " the barber has 
words on his side: you have equity on yours. 
The law must be defined by words, and agree- 
ments must be made by words. The law must 
have its course, or it is nothing ; and agreements 
must be kept, or there would be no good faith 
between man and man. Therefore the barber 
must keep all his wood, but" — 

10. Then calling the woodcutter close to him, 
the caliph whispered something in his ear, and 
sent him away quite satisfied. The woodcutter 
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having made obeisance, took his donkey by the 
halter, and returned home. 

11. A few days later he applied to the barber, 
as if nothing had happened between them, re- 
questing that he, arid a companion of his from tlie 
country y might enjoy the dexterity of his hand; 
and the price for which both operations were to 
be performed was settled. 

12. When the woodcutter's beard had been 
properly shaved, Ali asked where his companion 
was. " He is standing just outside," said the 
woodcutter : ^' he shall come in at once." Ac- 
cordingly he went out, and led in his donkey 
by the halter. "This is my companion," said 
he: "shave him." 

13. " Shave him ! " exclaimed the barber, in 
a rage : " is it not enough that I should degrade 
myself by touching you, but you must insult me 
by asking me to shave your donkey? Away 
with you ! " 

14. The woodcutter immediately went to the 
caliph and related his case. " Bring Ali and his 
razors to me this instant," exclaimed the caliph 
to one of his officers ; and in the course of ten 
minutes the barber stood before him. 

15. " Why do you refuse to shave this man's 
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companion?" said the caliph to the barber: 
"was not that your agreement?'' Ali, kissing 
the ground answered It is true cahph that 



such was our agreement; but who ever made a 
companion of a donkey before ? " 

19. " True enough," said the caHph ; '■ but who 
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ever thought of insisting upon a pack saddle 
being included in a load of wood ? No, no, it is 
the woodcutter's turn now. Shave this donkey 
instantly ! " 

17. So the barber was compelled to prepare a 
great quantity of soap, to lather the beast from • 
head to foot, and to shave him in the presence 
of the caliph, and of the whole court, whilst he 
was jeered and mocked by the bystanders. 

18. The poor woodcutter was then dismissed 
with a present of money ; and all Bagdad re- 
sounded with the story, and praised the justice 

of the caliph. 

— » ■ • ■■ 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. About Alt: who he was — when and where he lived — 
effect of success on the barber's character. 

II. Bargain with the woodcutter: the load of wood — the 
barber's offer — his extortionate demand — his swindle. 

III. Looking for Justice: the woodcutter before the cadi 
— no satisfaction — the higher judge — petition to the caliph. 

IV. Before the caliph: the woodcutter summoned — what 
the caliph said about the law — the whispered advice. 

V. The tables turned: the woodcutter's request to the 
barber — who the "companion " was — the barber's indignation 
and refusal. 

VI. Justice at last: the caliph's question — the barber's re- 
ply — the caliph's order — shaving the donkey. 
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4S.— The Prodigal Son. 



eom-znand'xuent, command, 
fain, gladly. 
fall'eth.,. comes by vnU. 
liv'ing, property, fortune. 



meet, fitting, proper. 
mlghfy, great. 
sub'stan9e, property. 
trans-gressed', diaobeyed. 



1. A certain man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father, "Father, 
give me the portion of thy substance that falleth 
to me." And he divided unto them his hving. 

2. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country; and there he wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 

3. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that country ; and he began 
to be in want. And he went and joined him- 
self to one of the citizens of that country ; and 
he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

4 And he would fain have been filled with 
the husks that the swine did eat; and no man 
gave unto him. But when he came to him- 
self he said, " How many hired servants of my 
father's have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish here with hunger! I will arise and go 
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to my father, and will say unto him, * Father, 1 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.' " 

5. And he arose, and came to his father. But 
while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, 
and was moved with compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

6. And the son said unto him, "Father, 1 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

7. But the father said to his servants, "Bring 
forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him; 
«ind put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: and bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and 
let us eat, and make merry: for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and 
is found." And they began to be merry. 

8. Now his elder son was in the field: and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing. And he called to him one 
of the servants, and inquired what these things 
might be. And he said unto him, " Thy brother 
is come; and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received him safe and 
sound." 
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9. But he was angry, and would not go in: 
and his father came out, and entreated him. 
But he answered and said to his father, "Lo, 
these many years do I serve thee, and I never 
transgressed a commandment of thine : and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends : but when this thy son 
came, which hath devoured thy living, thou 
killedst for him the fatted calf." 

10. And he said unto him, "Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that is mine is thine. 
But it was meet to make merry and be glad : 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again ; and was lost, and is found." 



LANQUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What two words (1) mean property ^ fortunef What word 
(3) means inhabitants f What expression (4) means do not deserve f 
What word (9) means heggedf Give synonjnns of: " portion " (1) ; 
" perish " (4) ; " compassion " (5) ; " inquired " (8). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

riotous commandment lieaven 

m. Point out forms of the verb peculiar to the Scriptures 
and to poetry, as " falleth" (1) for falls. Point out other old forms 
of expression. 

Write in your own language the substance of the parable. 
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4P. -Worth her Weight In Silver. 



€Oin-in5d'i-tie§, wares, goods. 
eur'rent, circulating, 
fig'iared, made a show. 
pSr'son-a-ble, of good appearance. 
p6n'der-ous, very heavy. 



re-9dp'ta-€le, holder, reeeioer. 
spS'cie (-shy), hard money, 
t&nk'ardg, large drinking vessdt. 
tlireepences (thrip'ens-ez). 
wampum (w6m'pum). 



1. In the early days of Massachusetts the 
current coinage consisted of gold and silver 
money of England, Portugal, and Spain. These 
coins being scarce, the people were often forced 
to barter their goods instead of selling them. 

2. For instance, if a man wanted to buy a 
coat, he perhaps exchanged a bearskin for it. 
If he wished for a barrel of molasses, he might 
purchase it with a pile of pine boards. Musket 
bullets were used instead of farthings. The 
Indians had a sort of money called wampum, 
which was made of clam shells; and this strange 
sort of specie was likewise taken in payment of 
debts by the settlers. Bank bills had never 
been heard of. 

3. As the people grew more numerous, and 
their trade with one another increased, the want 
of current money was still more severely felt. 
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To supply the demand, a law was passed for es- 
tablishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, and 
threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed 
to manufacture this money, and was to have 
about one shilling out of every twenty to pay 
him for the trouble of making them. 

4. Hereupon all the old silver in the colony 
was handed over to Captain John Hull. The 
battered silver cans and tankards, and silver 
buckles, and broken spoons, and silver buttons 
of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords that 
had figured at court, — all such curious old arti- 
cles were thrown into the melting pot together. 
But by far the greater part of the silver con- 
sisted of bullion from the mines of South Amer- 
ica, which the English buccaneers — who were 
little better than pirates — had taken from the 
Spaniards, and brought to Massachusetts. 

5. All this old and new silver being melted 
down ajid coined, the result was an immense 
amount of splendid shillings, sixpences, and 
tnreepences. Each had the date, 1652, on the 
one side, and the figure of a pine tree on the 
other. Hence they were called pine-tree shil- 
lings. And for every twenty shillings that he 
coined, you will remember, Captain John Hull 
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was entitled to put one shilling into his own 
pocket. 

6. The magistrates soon began to suspect that 
the mint-master would have the best of the bar- 
gain. They offered him a large sum of money 
if he would but give up that twentieth shilling 
which he was continually dropping into his 
own pocket. 

7. But Captain Hull declared himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the shilling. And well he 
might be ; for so diligently did he labor that in 
a few years his pockets, his moi^ey bags, and 
his strong box were overflowing with pine-tree 
shillings. 

8. When the mint-master had grown very 
rich, a young man, Samuel Sewell by name, 
came a-courting to his only daughter, Betsey. 
Betsey was a fine hearty damsel, by no means 
so slender as some young ladies of our own 
days: on the contrary, having always fed 
heartily on pumpkin pies, doughnuts, Indian 
puddings, and other Puritan dainties, she was 
as round and plump as a pudding herself. 

9. With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did 
Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was a young 
man of good character, industrious in his busi- 
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ness, and a member of the church, the mint- 
master very readily gave his consent. " Yes, you 
may take her," said he in his rough way ; " and 
you'll find a heavy burden enough ! " 

10. On the wedding day, honest John Hull 
dressed himself in a plum-colored coat, all the 
buttons of which were made of pine-tree shil- 
lings. The buttons of his waistcoat were six- 
pences; and the knees of his smallclothes were 
buttoned with silver threepences. On the oppo- 
site side of the room, between her bridesmaids, 
sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing with all her 
might, and looked like a full-blown peony, or a 
great red apple. 

11. There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in 
a fine purple coat and gold lace waistcoat, with 
as much other finery as the Puritan laws and 
customs would allow him to put on. His hair 
was cropped close to his head, because Governor 
Endicott had forbidden any man to wear it be- 
low the ears. But he was a very personable 
young man; and so thought the bridesmaids, 
and Miss Betsey herself 

12. The mint-master also was pleased with his 
new son-in-law ; ' especially as he had courted 
Miss Betsey out of pure love, and had said 
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nothing at all about her marriage portion. So, 
when the marriage ceremony was over, Captain 
Hull whispered a word to two of his men- 
servants, who immediately went out, and soon 
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returned, lugging in a large pair of scales. 
They were such a pair as wholesale merchants 
use for weighing bulky commodities; and quite 
a bulky commodity was now to be weighed 
in them. 

13. " Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, 
" get into one side of these scales." 

Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must 
now call her — did as she was bid, like a dutiful 
child, without any question of the " why " and 
" wherefore." But what her father could mean, 
unless to make her husband pay for her by the 
pound (in which case she would have been a 
deax bargain), she had not the least idea. 

14. " And now," said honest John Hull to the 
servants, " bring that box hither." 

The box to which the mint-master pointed 
was a huge, square, ironbound, oaken chest. 
The servants tugged with might and main, but 
could not lift this enormous receptacle, and 
were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. 
Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, 
unlocked the chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. 

15. Behold 1 it was full to the brim of bright 
pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint; and 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father- 
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in-law had got possession of all the money in 
the Massachusetts treasury. But it was only 
the mint-master's honest share of the coinage. 

16. Then the servants, at Captain Hull's com- 
mand, heaped double handfuls of shillings into 
one side of the scales, while Betsey remained in 
the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shillings, as 
handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump 
and ponderous as she was, they fairly weighed 
the young lady from the floor. 

17. "There, son Sewelll" cried the honest 
mint-master, " take these shillings for my daugh- 
ter's portion. It is not every wife that is worth 
her weight in silver." 



HEADS FOR OOMPOSmON. 

I. The mint-master : how Captain John HuU was appomted 
to this office — description of the pine-tree shillings — Hull grows 
rich on his percentage. 

n. The lovers: description of Betsey Hull — of Samuel 
Sewell — the betrothal — the mint-master's remark. 

m. The wedding day : appearance of Captain Hull — of the 
bride — of the bridegroom. 

IV. Weighing the "commodity:" the mint-master's whis- 
pered order — the daughter in the scales — the treasure chest — 
fairly weighed — the mint-master's remark. 
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50.— A Letter to My Son. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



a-ban'don, to give up, put aside. 
eon-vie'tion, /rm belief, 
en-treat', oih earnestly, implore, 
,-li6rt', to advise earnestly. 



for-m&l'i-ty, form vnthout mfh 

stance, 
in-ter-pre-ta'tiong, explanations, 
slacken (siak'n), to neglect 



L I write this note to-day because your going 
away is much upon my mind, and because I 
want you to have a few parting words from me, 
to think of now and then at quiet times. 

2. I need not tell you that I love you dearly, 
and am very, very sorry in my heart to part 
with you. But this life is half made up of 
partifigs, and these pains must be borne. 

. 3. It is my comfort and my sincere convic- 
tion that you are going to try the life for which 
you are best fitted. I think its freedom and 
wildness more suited to you than any experi- 
ment in a study or office would have been ; and 
without that training, you could have followed 
no other suitable occupation. 

4. What you have always wanted until now 
has been a set, steady, constant purpose. I 
therefore exhort you to persevere in a thorough 
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determination to do whatever you have to do 
as well as you can do it. I was not so old as 
you are now, when I first had to win my food, 
and to do it out of this determination ; and I 
have never slackened in it since. 

5. Never take a mean advantage of any one 
in any transaction, and never be hard upon 
people who are in your power. 

6. Try to do to others as you would have 
them do to you, and do not be discouraged if 
they fail sometimes. It is much better for you 
that they should fail in obeying the greatest 
rule laid down by our Saviour than that you 
should. 

7. I put a New Testament among your books 
for the very same reasons and with the^ very 
same hopes that made me write an easy account 
of it for you when you were a little child, — 
because it is the best book that ever was, or will 
be, known in the world ; and because it teaches 
you the best lessons by which any human crea- 
ture who tries to be truthful and faithful to 
duty can possibly be guided. 

8. As your brothers have gone away, one by 
one, I have written to each such words as I am 
now writing to you, and have entreated them 
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all to guide themselves by this Book, putting 
aside the interpretations and inventions of man. 
You will remember that you have never at 
home been troubled about the mere formalities 
of religion.. 

9. I have always been anxious not to weary 
my children with such things before they are 
old enough to form opinions respecting them. 
You ©will therefore understand the better that 
I now would most solemnly impress upon you 
the truth and beauty of the Christian religion, 
as it came from Christ himself, and the impos- 
sibility of your going far wrong if you humbly 
but heartily respect it. 

10. Only one thing more on this head. The 
more we are in earnest as to feeling it, the less 
we are disposed to hold 'forth about it. Never 
abandon the wholesome practice of saying your 
own private prayers, night and morning. I 
have never abandoned it myself, and I know 
the comfort of it. 

11. I hope you will always be able to say in 
after life that you had a kind father. In no 
other way can you show your affection for him 
so well, or make him so happy, as by doing 
your duty. 
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liANaUAQB EXBBCISB. 

I. Express in your own words, " is much upon my mind " (1): 
" my sincere conviction " (3) ; " win my food " (4) ; " I know the 
comfort of it " (10) ; " doing your duty " (11). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

dearly truUifiil * "wildness 

fresdora faithful transaction 



Copy paragraph 6. What are the exact words of "thS g)edt- 
est rule " referred to? 



51.— Carving a Name'. 



aye (a), ever. 
€liar'a€-ter§, letters. 



mol5d, frame of mind. 
reflu-ent, back-flowing. 



L I wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas! the refluent sea 
Had washed my feeble lines away. 

2. I carved my name upon the wood, 
And, after years, returned again: 
T missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 
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3. To solid marble next my name 

I gave as a perpetual trust: 
An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies overlaid with dust 

4. All these have failed. In wiser mood 

I turn, and ask myself, "What then? 
If I would have my name endure, 
111 write it on the hearts of men, — 

5. " In characters of living light, 

From kindly words and actions wrought 
And these, beyond the reach of Time, 
Shall live immortal as my thought." 



• ■ 



LANQUAGE EXEBCISB. 

I. What expression (l) means ebbing tide? In stanza 2 how 
does the author convey the thought that the tree had decayed of 
been cut dotonf Explain " for aye " (1) ; " of old " (2). 

Give synonyms of : " perpetual " (3) ; "endure" (4). 

n. Write the analysis : — 

return imraortal kindly 



When a thought increases in force step by step, it is said to be 
a climax. This poem is a fine example. The speaker represents 
himself as writing on a series of substances, each more lasting 
than the preceding. Point out the order of the words forming 
the climax. 
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52.— The Rabbi and his Children. 



in-triisVed, confided^ given in 

trust. 
Meir (German pronunciation mir). 



prdxn'lse, hauM of good hope. 
r&bHDi, name for a teacher of th 
Hebrew law. 



L Rabbi Meir, the great teacher, sat one Sab- 
bath day in the school of the holy law, and 
taught the people. The rabbi had two sonB, 
who were youths of great promise and well in- 
structed in the law. On that Sabbath day they 
both died. 

2. Tenderly their mother bore them to an 
upper chamber, laid them on her bed, and 
spread a white sheet over their bodies. 

3. In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. 
" Where are my sons,'' asked he, " that I inay 
give them my blessing? " 

" They are gone into the school of the law/' 
was his wife's reply. 

" I looked round me," said he, " and I did not 
see them." 

4. She set before him a cup; he praised the 
Lord for the close of the Sabbath, drank, and 
then asked again, '' Where are my sons, that 
they also may drink of the wine of blessing?" 
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" They can not be far off'," said his wife as she 
placed food before him and begged him to eat. 

5. When he had given thanks after the meal, 
she said, " Rabbi, allow me a question." 

" Say on, my beloved," answered he. 




6. " Some time ago," said she, " a certain one 
gave me jewels to keep for him, and now he 
asks them back. Shall I give him them?" 

" My wife should not need to ask such a ques- 
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tion," said Rabbi Meir. " Would you hesitate to 
give any one back his own? " 

7. "0, no," replied she, "but I did not like to 
give them back without your knowing before- 
hand." Then she led him to the upper cham- 
ber, stepped in, and took the covering off the 
bodies. 

a "0, my sons," sobbed the father, "my sons! 
my sons!" The mother turned herself away 
and wept. 

9. Soon, however, his wife took him by the 
hand, and said, " Rabbi, have you not taught me 
that we must not refuse to give back what was 
intrusted us to keep ? See, the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away: the name of the 
Lord be blessed." And Rabbi Meir repeated the 
words, and said from the depths of his heart, 
Amenl _^^^ 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Subject op the stoey: Rabbi Meir — his eons — their 
character — their death. 

II. The rabbi and wife: the rabbi's inquiry — the wife's 
reply — the mother's question about the jewels — the rabbi's re- 
ply — " Would you hesitate to give any one back his own ? " 

. III. In the upper chamber : the wife shows the rabbi their 
dead sons — what the father sobbing said — the wife quotes the 
rabbi's own saying about the jewels — their resignation. 
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53.— The Mother's Jewels. 



Aft'er, afterwards, subsequently. 
ane^w (a-nQ'), once more. 
in iee,*in possession. 



part, course. 

pre-vent'ing, anticipating what 
he might be going to say. 



I. 



In schools of wisdom all the day was spent: 

His steps at eve the rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts which dwelt upon the wife 

And two fair children who adorned his life. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, 

And, with these words preventing, did begin; 

"Ever rejoicing at your wished return. 

Yet do I most so now, for since the morn 

I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 

Upon one point which yaa shall now decide. 

II. 

Some years ago, a friend into my care 

Some jewels gave, — rich, precious gems they were ; 

And, having placed them in my charge, this friend 

Did after neither come for them nor send; 

But left them in my keeping for so long 

That now it almost seems to me a wrong 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day 

And take the jewels that he left away. 

What think you? Shall I freely yield them back, 

And with no murmuring ? — so henceforth to lack 
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Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine forever — mine in fee." 

III. 
"What question can be here? Your own true heart 
Must needs advise you of the only part; 
That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
And should be yielded with no discontent, 
Nor, surely, can we find herein a wrong, 
That it was left us to enjoy so long." 

IV. 

" Good is the word ! " she answered, " may we now 

And evermore that it is good allow!" 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led: 

And there she showed him, stretched upon one bed 

Two children pale ; and he the jewels knew 

Which God had lent him and resumed anew. 



LANGIJAGE EXEBCISB. 

It will be observed that " The Mother's Jewels" (by Archbishop 
Trench) is a poetic version of the previous prose piece. The 
pupils may select particular prose passages, and show how these 
same thoughts are expressed in verse. 



Copy parallel passages, — thus : 

" Rabbi Meir, the great teacher, sat one Sabbath day in the 
school of the holy law, and taught the people. In the evening 
Rabbi Meir came home." 

"In schools of wisdom all the day was spent: 
His steps at eve the rabbi homeward bent." 
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54. --Pictures from American History. 



LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. -Part I. 



am-rau-ni'tion, powder and shot. 
de-S€iled', seen, beheld. 
en-eouu^'ters, hostile meetings. 
hiir'ass-ing, annoying. 



re-§6rt'ed, made a visit. 
STvooped, pounced 
un-'wont'ed, unusual, extraordi- 
nary. 



1. If we could have entered the town of Bos- 
ton in the autumn of the year 1774, we should 
soon have been made aware that we were in 
the midst of an extraordinary state of affairs. 
Across the " Neck " we should have seen a line 
of carefully guarded earthworks. We should 
have observed cannon mounted on the heights, 
tents pitched on the Common, and companies 
of red-coated soldiers marching through the 
streets. In the harbor we should have descried 
British men-of-war, their great guns showing 
grimly through the portholes. 

2. On the other hand, we should have noticed 
an unwonted stillness in the usually busy town 
We should have seen the wharves almost de- 
serted, the work people mainly idle, and the 
poorer families fed by contributions sent from 
other towns or colonies. 
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a If now we had stopped some grave citizen 
in cocked hat and knee breeches, and inquired 
of him the explanation of these strange scenes, 
he might have replied, — 

"Stranger, I see plainly that you have not 
heard of a little * tea party ' which we had here 
last December, when a band of our Boston 
* Indians/ unwilling to allow the landing of a 
cargo of taxed tea, swooped down on the ship, 
and tumbled its three hundred and forty chests 
into the harbor. This act mightily enraged 
Parliament, which three months back made a 
law, the *port bill,' to close our harbor and 
starve us out ; but truly from our sister colonies 
we have had much aid and sweet sympathy, 
and we still live. This accounts, friend, for our 
deserted wharves. 

4. " As for these redcoats, and the batteries 
that frown from yonder hills, and the grim war- 
ships in the harbor, our good King George has 
declared that we are ' rebels,' and has appointed 
General Gage governor of Massachusetts : he is 
seizing our stores and ammunition, and harass- 
ing our people. Alas! I much fear me that 
bloodshed will come of it yet ! " 

5. If, to get more light as to what was going 
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on in Boston, we had resorted to one of the 
private meetings or " clubs " of patriotic citi- 
zens, held almost nightly in garrets or lofts, we 
should have learned something of the temper 
of the " rebels " whom George III. was trying to 
crush. We should have heard arguments on the 
necessity of being ready to resist oppression, and 
reports from the musters of minutemen in the 
towns far and near. News, too, we should have 
heard of how the spirit of liberty was spreading 
in the other colonies, and cheering letters from 
members of the first Continental Congress, 

6. One would rise and say, "John Adams 
writes that there is a great spirit in the Con- 
gress, and that we must furnish ourselves with 
arms and ammunition, but avoid war if possi- 
ble ! " Another would say, *' The great Virginia 
orator Patrick Henry, on being told that Major 
Hawley of Northampton said, *We must fight!' 
answered, * I am of that man's mind.' " 

7. This is the way the patriots talked in those 
days; efiding, perhaps, with the words of the 
brave Dr. Warren, " The contest may be severe : 
the end will be glorious." The contest was to 
be severe indeed, — a contest lasting through 
seven years of bloody war. 
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55. — Pictures from American History. 

LBXINOTON AND OONOOBD.-Fart n. 



dis-patched', Bent forth, 
dis-pSrse', scatter. 
di-vined', guessed, understood 



biilld'WBd, sacred. 
Te-in-iQTge'menXSf fresh troopt. 
vig'il-8ua9e, watchfulness. 



1. About the middle of April, 1775, General 
Gage learned, through spies whom he had sent 
out, that a considerable supply of arms and 
ammunition had been collected at Concord, a 
town eighteen miles from Boston. These he 
determined to seize in the King's name ; so he 
secretly dispatched a body of eight hundred 
troops for this purpose. 

2. But the secrecy of Gage was no match for 
the vigilance of the patriots. The attempt had 
for several weeks been expected; and it had 
been arranged that a special watch should be 
kept at Charlestown, opposite Boston, and that 
if at any time a large force was preparing to 
leave Boston two lanterns should be Hung out 
from the North Church by way of signal. 

3. The night movement did not escape the 
sharp eyes of the patriots; and its object was 
at once divined by Dr. Warren, one of the 
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patriot leaders. Warren at once sent stout- 
hearted Paul Revere to give the alarm, and 
warn the people of Concord that the troops 
were coming to seize the military stores. 

4. Only waiting to ask a friend to hang out 
the lanterns from the steeple of the North 
Church as a signal to the watchers on the 
other side of the Charles River, Revere crossed 
in a rowboat to Charlestown. Here mounting 
a horse, he galloped towards Concord. 

5. A little beyond Charlestown, Revere was 
stopped by two British officers on horseback; 
but, being himself well mounted, he turned 
suddenly, and leading one of them into a clay 
pond, escaped from the other. As he pressed 
on, he waked the captain of the minutemen of 
Medford, and continued to rouse almost every 
house on the way to Lexington. 

6. In a house in that town slept that night 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, two of the 
patriot leaders. It was very important to rouse 
these men, and this he did with a loud call. 

7. " Do not make so much noise," said a min- 
uteman on guard before the house. " Noise ! " 
replied Revere. " You'll have noise enough be- 
fore long. The regulars are coming out." 
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a And so they were. The British had crossed 
Charles River to what is now East Cambridge, 
and were marching silently along the marshes, 
when suddenly the bells of the country towns 
began to ring. It was plain that the alarm had 
been given, — that Paul Revere and the other 
scouts had done their work well. 

8. ,It was a chilly morning, just before sunrise 
(April 19, 1775), when the British force, after 
marching all night, reached Lexington. On the 
village common were collected sixty or seventy 
minutemen, called together by beat of drum, 
and commanded by Captain John Parker. 

10. Riding up in front of his men, the British 
officer, Major Pitcairn, cried out, " Disperse, ye 
villains ; ye rebels, disperse ; lay down your 
arms : why don't j^ou lay down your arms and 
disperse?" Then the British soldiers fired; 
and the Americans fired in return, but did 
little damage. Eight of the Americans were 
killed, and ten wounded. 

11. After this the British troops marched on 
towards Concord, where in the meantime the 
people were removing their military stores to 
the woods for safety. Then the minutemen, 
who had been hurrying towards Concord, — to 
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the number of about four hundred and fifty in 
all, — took up a position near what is called 
the " North Bridge," just out of the village. 

12. They could see the British soldiers mov- 
ing about the streets, destroying military stores 
and provisions, cutting down the liberty pole, 
and setting the courthouse on fire. Then the 
officers of the minutemen decided to march 
down to the bridge, and at least drive away the 
British soldiers who were stationed there. Cap- 
tain Isaac Davis of Acton said proudly, "I 
haven't a man that is afraid to go ; " and he 
and his company marched at the head. 

13. When they reached the bridge, the British 
soldiers fired ; and Davis fell dead. Then Major 
Buttrick called, "Fire! for God's sake, fire!" 
The Americans fired; and the regulars re- 
treated in great disorder, one man being killed, 
and several wounded. But the Americans knew 
that they were too few to attack the main body, 
until it should have set out on its return. 

14. When the British troops had destroyed all 
the military stores at Concord, they prepared to 
return. But they were not to go back as easily 
as they came. The guns and bells had roused 
the whole country round ; and men came hur- 
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rying from all directions, commonly in their 
shirt-sleeves, without order or discipline, but 
with guns in their hands. A British officer 
wrote afterwards that it seemed as if men had 
"dropped from the clouds/' Every mile that 
the tired English soldiers marched from Con- 
cord back to Lexington, they had more and 
more opponents who kept firing from behind 
walls and trees ; so that men were constantly 
falling, wounded or killed. 

15. At last the British soldiers fairly ran. 
There was great confusion. Their ammunition 
was almost gone ; and they would have had to 
surrender, had not Lord Percy met them with 
reenforcements, and formed his troops into a 
hollow square at Lexington. Into this square 
the tired fugitives ran, and were safe. 

16. Lord Percy had now eighteen hundred 
men under him, and he retreated more slowly 
for the rest of the way : but the British were 
pursued to Boston by greater and greater num- 
bers ; so that the troops were glad, at sunset, 
to get under protection of the guns of the men- 
of-war. The British had suffered nearly three 
times as much in " killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing," as the Americans. 
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17. The actions at Lexington and Concord are 
sometimes spoken of as battleSy but such they can 
not be called. Nor does their interest depend 
on their character as combats, but on what they 
showed of the spirit of the American people. 

18. "0, what a glorious morning is this!" 
exclaimed John Adams when he heard the 
guns at Lexington ; for he knew that the con- 
test would end in the freedom of the colonies. 
Yes, it is the act and attitude of the little band, 
opposing force for the sake of freedom, that ren- 
ders the green of Lexington historic, and makes 
a hallowed spot of the rude Concord bridge 
where, in Emerson's grand lines, — 

"the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world." 



• ■ • 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. General Gage in Boston: what he learned about the 
patriots — what he determined to do. 

II. Vigilance of the patriots: the signal — the night move- 
ment of the British — conduct of Warren — Paul Revere 's ride. 

m. Advance of the British: crossing to East Cambridge 
— the alarm — arrival at Lexington — the minutemen. 

IV. At Concord: gathering of the minutemen — fight at 
the bridge. 

V. Retreat op the British : conduct of the Americans — 
the falling back to Lexington — to Boston — British loss. 
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5ft— The Fool of the Family. 



boun'ty, liberality. 
€oiirt'e-ous, gracious and polite. 



glistened (glXs'nd), shone, gliUeni 
med'i-tat-ing, pondering. 



1. A certain man had two sons. The elder 
passed for a very clever youth: the younger, 
called Dumling, though the favorite of his 
mother, was thought to be only half-witted. 
In fact, his father and elder brother were in the 
habit of calling him " the fool of the family." 

2. When Dumling had grown to be fifteen 
years old, his father became tired of supporting 
the "simpleton:" so he gave the lad twenty 
German shillings, and sent him out into the 
world to seek his fortune. 

3. With a light heart young Dumling trudged 
forth, jingling the coins in his pouch, and medi- 
tating how he should spend so much money. 
Before long he met a fisherman carrying a bas- 
ket on his back. " Ho, master, and what have 
we here?" said Dumling. 

" Nothing that you can buy," said the fisher- 
man gruffly. But when he heard the money 
clinking he declared that in his basket he had 
the most wonderful turbot in the world. 
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4. "Mr. Fisherman," said Dumling, when he 
had peeped in at the beautiful fish, "will you 
sell your fish for twenty shillings?" 

" For want of a better price, yes," replied the 
fisherman ; and the lad eagerly counted out his 
twenty shillings, and took the turbot. 

6. Journeying on, Dumling caught sight of a 
fine palace, and stopped a countryman to ask 
who lived there. 

" The king," answered the man, " and a court- 
eous and liberal king he is.'' 

" Is he, indeed ? " thought Dumling : " I will 
take him my fish, and see what he will give me . 
for it." 

6. Without delay he made his way to the 
gate of the palace, and knocked. The gate was 
opened by a fat porter, who asked him what 
his business was. " My business is with your 
master," said Dumling, who knew little of the 
ways of great men's houses. " I bring a present 
for the king." 

7. " Ah, indeed ! " answered the porter, still de- 
laying to open the door. " Don't you know that 
it is the custom of this court that I should see 
a present before it goes to my lord the king ? " 

8. So at last Dumling opened his basket. 
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Now, when the porter saw the beautiful fish, 
his eyes glistened, and he declared that by the 
custom of the court half must be his before 
the bearer could go farther. 

"Pray let me pass," said Dumling; "and, 
whatever the bounty of the king bestows on me, 
you shall have half." 

9. On this promise the porter opened the 
door, and permitted him to enter the hall. But 
here he was stopped by the chamberlain, who, 
when he had looked into the basket, said that 
half was due to him before the gift could be 
brought before the king, for such was the cus- 
tom of the court. 

10. " Fair sir, I quarrel not with your cus- 
toms," said Dumling; "and, though I have 
already promised half my reward to the porter, 
I will give you the share which is left, if you 
will only bring me into the king's presence." 

11. Then the chamberlain led him in, and the 
lad laid his present before the king. " By my 
crown," said the king, " it is a fair gift. I ac- 
cept it gladly. And now what reward shall I 
give you for your trouble? Ask boldly and 
wisely, and you shall not have to complain." 

12. The porter and the chamberlain now went 
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up to Dumling, and whispered to him to ask 
for a bag of gold, or a rich office at court, for 
their lord would not say him nay. 

"I will ask none of these things," said the 
youth aloud ; and bending before the king he 
thus spoke up : " Your majesty, I ask no reward 
but a sound beating." 

13. Every one was astonished at hearing this 
strange request, and the king most of all. But 
when he saw that Dumling would not change 
his mind, he ordered him to be tied up, and a 
hundred lashes to be well laid on. 

14. " But hold ! " quoth Dumling as the 
scourger was baring his brawny arm : " I have 
partners in this business. I gave away one half 
of this my reward to the porter, and the other 
half I promised to the chamberlain, before they 
would allow me to bring my gift to the king. 
It is only right that they should receive what 
I have promised them." 

"And thou shalt keep faith with them as I 
with thee," vowed the king, when he learned 
how his servants dealt with strangers. 

15. So the porter and the chamberlain were 
tied up in Dumling's place, and each received 
his share of the recompense, fairly counted out; 
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the spectators, who well knew the greed and 
insolence of these officials, laughing heartily at 
the justice of the reward. 

16. As for Dumling, the king was so much 
pleased with the lad's cleverness that he took 
him into his own service. Thus "the fool of 
the family" made his fortune: thenceforward 
no one thought of calling him a simpleton, and 
all the world spoke nothing but good of him. 



LANQUAQE EXEBCISB. 

I. VHiat expression (1) is equivalent to "passed for"? (1) 
What word (2) means " half-witted " ? (1) What word (3) means 
considering toith himself f What word (5) means generous f What 
word (8) means generosity f What word (9) means the same as 
" present " ? (7) 

Explam "gruffly" (3); "with a light heart" (3); "fair" (11); 
"would not say him nay" (12); "brawny arm" (14); "quoth" 
(14) ; " thou shall keep faith with them as I with thee " (14). 

Give synonyms of: "clever" (1); "tired" (2); "courteous" 
(6); " permitted " (9) ; "ordered" (13). 

ni. Form nouns by adding suffixes to these verbs and adjec- 
tives: clever; declare; rich; strange; buy; scourge. 

Give the principal parts of the verbs deal; receive; become; 
buy; speak; lay. 

What two forms of the comparative degree has the adjective 
Mf 

Copy, and supply the punctuation marks : — 

Fair sir I quarrel not with your customs said DumUng 
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IV. Analyze this sentence : — 

" Then the chamberlain led him in, and the lad laid his pres- 
ent before the king." 

V. CJopy, and use synonyms for the italicised words : — 
The elder passed for a very clever youth. 

When the porter mw the beautiful fish, his eyes glistened^ and 
he declared that half the fish must be his. 



57.— The Two Robbers. 

CHARAOTEBS. 

Alexander the Great, a celebrated Grecian general. 
Robber, a Thracian. 



a-t5ne', make amends. 
cher'islied, aided, cared for. 
deign (dan), condescend. 
des'o-lat-ed, laid waste. 
ge'ni-us, spirit. 



insatiable (in-sa'shl-a-bl), not U> 

be satisfied. 
sub-vert'ed, overturned. 
Thia'9ian, native of Thrace. 
vi'o-lat-ed, outraged 



1. Alexander, What! art thou that Thracian 
robber, of whose exploits I have heard so 
much? 

Robber. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

2. Alexander. A soldier ! — a thief, a plunderer, 
an assassin ! the pest of the country ! I could 
honor thy courage, but I must detest and punish 
thy crimes. 

Robber. What have I done of which you can 
complain ? 
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3. Alexander. Hast thou not set at defiance 
my authority, violated the public peace, and 
passed thy life in injuring the persons and 
properties of thy fellow-subjects? 

Robber. Alexander, I am your captive. I must 
hear what you please to say, and endure what 
you please to inflict. But my soul is uncon- 
quered ; and if I reply at all to your re- 
proaches, I will reply like a free man. 

4. Alexander. Speak freely. Far be it from 
me to take the advantage of my power, to 
silence those with whom I deign to converse. 

Robber. I must, then, answer your question 
by another. How have you passed your life? 

6. Alexander. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and 
she will tell you. Among the brave, I have 
been the bravest ; among sovereigns, the noblest ; 
among conquerors, the mightiest. 

Robber. And does not Fame speak of me too? 
Was there ever a bolder captain of a more 
valiant band ? Was there ever — But I scorn 
to boast. You yourself know that I have not 
been easily subdued. 

a Alexander. Still what are you but a robber, 
— a base, dishonest robber? 

7. Robber. And what is a conqueror? Have 
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not you too gone about the earth like an evil 
genius, blasting the fair fruits of peace and in- 
dustry, plundering, ravaging, killing, without 
lavyr, w^ithout justice, merely to gratify an in- 
satiable thirst for dominion? All that I have 
done to a single district, with a hundred fol- 
lowers, you have done to whole nations, with a 
hundred thousand. 

8. If I have stripped individuals, you have 
ruined kings and princes. If I have burned 
a few hamlets, you have desolated the most 
flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. 
What, then, is the difference, but that, as you 
were born a king, and I a private man, you 
have been able to become a mightier robber 
than I? 

9. Alexander. But if I have taken like a king, 
I have given like a king. If I have subverted 
empires, I have founded greater. I have cher- 
ished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

10. Robber. I too have freely given to the poor 
what I took from the rich. I have established 
order and discipline among the most ferocious 
of mankind, and have stretched out my protect- 
ing arm over the oppressed. I know, indeed, 
little of the philosophy you talk of; but I be- 
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lieve neither you nor I shall eveu atone to the 
world for the mischief we have done it. 

11, Alexander. Leave me. — Take off his chains, 
and use him well. Are we, then, so much alike? 
Alexander like a robber f Let me reflect. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means hold doings ? What word (5) means 
piU down f What word (10) means fierce f What word (11) means 
think deeply f What word (9) is the opposite of " subverted " ? (9) 

Explain " captive " (3) ; " persons of thy fellow-subjects " (3) ; 
" an evil genius " (7) ; " stripped individuals " (8) ; " stretched out 
my protecting arm " (10). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

dishonest conqueror justice 

III. Write the plurals of: thief; property; reproach. 

Write the comparative and superlative degrees of: brave; 
noble; mighty. 

What nouns in this lesson are formed from these verbs : rob ; 
plunder ; defy ; follow ? 

Make adverbs from, free; easy. 

IV. Supply the ellipses in this sentence, and analyze: — 
"Among the brave, I have been the bravest; among sove- 
reigns, the noblest ; among conquerors, the mightiest." 

V. Point out the contrasted verbs and nouns : " I could honor 
thy courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes." 
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55.^ Useful Knowledge. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. 



eora'plex, not simple. 
de-vote', give up. 
dis-euss", reason upon, debate. 
genius i^Qn'yxys), great intelligeTice. 



pdii'dered, thought deeply. 
prae'ti-eal, of real u&e. 
prin'9i-ple, plan, design. 
Worcester (woos'ter). 



1. If a vessel of water is set on the fire, you all 
know that after a time the water will disappear. 
What becomes of it ? It is changed into steam. 

2. This hot steam rises, is cooled by the air 
till it begins to return again to the form of 
water, and becomes visible as a vapor. Steam 
itself is invisible ; but its vapor is easily seen. 

3. It is the vapor of steam which you see rush 
out from the spout of a kettle. You do not see 
it close to the spout, while it is yet steam ; but 
you do see it just as soon as the air can change 
it into vapor. People have seen this for thou- 
sands of years, but how many people do useful 
thinking about the things they see ? 

4. Over two hundred years ago, a man named 
the Marquis of Worcester was sitting before 
a blazing fire one cold night, in a small 
room in the Tower of London, where he was 
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confined as a prisoner. A kettle of boiling 
water was on the fire ; and he sat watching the 
steam as it lifted the lid of the kettle, and 
rushed out of the spout. 

6. This man, the Marquis of Worcester, began 
to think about the thing he saw. He thought 
of the power of steam, and wondered what 
would be the effect if he were to fasten down the 
lid and stop up the spout. He came to think 
that the effect would be to burst the kettle. 
"How much power, then," thought he, "there 
must be in steam ! " 

6. Little. by little, after long study, the Mar- 
quis was able to make a machine, which by this 
expansive power of steam raised water to the 
height of forty feet. This machine was the first 
steam pump ever made. 

7. Before this time the power of steam had 
been experimented with, but with results of 
little practical value. Indeed, it was not until 
about one hundred years after the Marquis of 
Worcester's time, that mankind were made com- 
plete masters of this tremendous force ; and this 
mastery we owe to the genius of James Watt. 

8. James Watt was born at Greenock in Scot- 
land, in the year 1736. At that time Benjamin 
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Franklin was thirty years old, and George 
Washington was a little lad four years of age. 
James Watt was the son of a builder and ship- 
wright; and was so delicate as a child that he 
was seldom sent to school, but learned reading 
from his mother, and writing and arithmetic 
from his father. 

9. This indoor life made the lad studious and 
thoughtful beyond his years. His father had 
great hopes for the future of his boy, but these 
hopes were not shared by all the family. A 
story is told of James's being scolded by his aunt 
for sitting silent a whole hour, holding first a 
spoon, and then a saucer, over the steam rising 
from a kettle, and watching the drops of water 
gathering upon them. 

10. As he grew older. Watt was taught the 
trade of making mathematical instruments ; and 
when he " came of age " he set up in this busi- 
ness for himself in the city of Glasgow, where he 
soon became known as a young man of unusual 
ability. Not only the students, but even the 
professors of the university, used to stroll into 
his shop to discuss the discoveries of the day. 

11. Among those who came to Watt's shop 
was one Anderson, professor of natural philoso- 
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phy. Finding that a little model of a steam 
engine in the university museum was out of 
order, he brought it to Watt to be repaired. It 
was this incident that led the way to Watt's 
great discoveries. 

12. To most people the name ** steam engine " 
brings the idea of a machine of the most com- 
plex nature, to be understood only by those who 
will devote much time to the study of it; but 
any one who can understand a common pump 
may understand a steam engine. 

13. It may be described as a strong barrel, or 
cylinder, with a closely fitting rod or piston in 
it, which is driven up and down by steam, 
admitted first below and then above from a 
boiler ; while the outer end of the piston rod is 
connected in any convenient way with the 
machinery to be moved. 

14. The engine which Professor Anderson 
brought to Watt was of the kind known as the 
Newcomen engine. The piston of this engine 
was forced out by steam in the cylinder ; but be- 
fore it could return, the steam had to be cooled 
and condensed into water, and to do this the 
cylinder itself had to be cooled also. Then, 
before the piston rod could be forced out again, 
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this cool cylinder had to be reheated. It was 
called, and very properly, an atmospheric engine; 
for its piston rod, though raised by steam, was 
forced back by the pressure of air. 

15. When Watt began to examine this engine, 
he saw at once that an immense quantity of 
heat, and of course an immense amount of fuel, 
were wasted by it in cooling and reheating the 
cylinder. And he was convinced that no en- 
gine would ever work well or economically in 
which so much power was wasted at every 
stroke of the piston rod. But how was he to 
cool down the steam without cooling the cylin- 
der which held it ? 

16. For months young Watt pondered over 
this without finding any answer. At last, one 
Sunday afternoon, when he was walking on the 
'' green " of Glasgow, the way to do it flashed 
upon his mind. He would draw the steam off 
into a separate vessel, and condense it there, 
instead of in the cylinder. That would leave 
the cylinder hot all the time. 

17. This was his first great discovery. By his 
second he so arranged the piston that steam 
should force it down as well as up. This was 
the principle of Watt's double-acting steam 
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engine. It was no longer an air engine : it was 
the first pure steam engine ever constructed. 

18. Watt was the great improver of tlie steam 
engine. In truth, as to all that is admirable 
and useful in it he should rather be described 
as its inventor. His genius has made mankind 
masters of a vast power, unused and almost un- 
known before. 

19. Shut up in the steam engine, this tireless, 
mighty slave, Steam, daily performs ten thou- 
sand heavy tasks. Its everyday uses to the 
human race are almost countless, but its most 
important applications are to be found in the 
steamship and the railway locomotive. 



• ■ 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Steam : what it is — when visible. 

II. Marquis of Worcester : scene in the Tower of London 
— the kettle of boiling water — reflections of the marquis — his 
steam pump. 

III. Early life of James Watt: where and when born — 
education — character of the boy — story of his aunt's scolding. 

IV. What is a steam engine: the cylinder — the piston — 
action of the steam — connection with the machinery. 

V. Watt's studies : what he saw on examining Newcomen's 
engine — what idea flashed on him one Sunday (condensing 
the steam in a separate vessel) — second idea (arranging the pis- 
ton so that the steam should force it down). 
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5P. — How Crusoe made Pottery. 



dxnODerg, smoldering coaU. 
kiln (kll), great oven, 
pip'kin (little pipe), small earthen 
kettle. 



plied, constantly supplied. 
sorely, greatly, extremely, 
slacked, cooled down. 
triv'i-SLl, trifling. 



1. I had now a great employment on my 
hands — to make, by some means or other, some 
earthen vessels. These I sorely needed, but 
could not think how to make them. 

2. However, remembering the heat of the 
climate, I felt sure that if I could find the 
right sort of clay I should be able to shape 
some rough pots out of it, and dry them in the 
sun. These would be hard enough and strong 
enough to bear handling, and would hold any 
thing that was dry, such as corn and meal. 

3. It would make you pity me, or rather 
laugh at me, to know how many awkward ways 
I took to raise this paste : what odd, misshapen, 
ugly things I made; how many of them fell 
in, and how many fell out, the clay not being 
stiff enough to bear its own weight; how some 
cracked by the great heat of the sun ; and how 
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others crumbled into dust the moment I touched 
them. 

4. In sliort, after having labored hard for 
two months to find the right kind of clay, — to 
dig it, to bring it home, and to shape it, — I 
had only two great ugly earthen things, not 
worthy to be called jars. 

6. When the sun had baked these two very 
dry and hard, I lifted them up very gently, and 
set them down again in two large wicker baskets 
which I had made on purpose for them, that 
they might not break. Between the jars and 
baskets there was a little room to spare, and this 
I stuffed full of barley straw. 

" These two jars," I thought, " will hold my 
dry corn, and perhaps the meal when the corn 
is bruised." 

6. Though I had been so unfortunate with 
the large jars, yet I made several smaller things 
with better success, — such as little flat dishes, 
pitchers, and pipkins, and any things my hand 
turned to, — and these the heat of the sun 
baked, as hard as I could wish. 

7. Still, none of these answered my purpose, 
which was to get an earthen vessel that would 
hold liquids, and bear the heat of a fire. Now, 
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it happened one day that I made a hotter fire 
than usual for cooking my meat; and when I 
went to put it out, after I had done with it, I 
found in the ashes a broken piece of one of my 




earthenware vessels, burnt as hard as a stone' 
and as red as a tile. 

8. I was agreeably surprised to see it, and said 
to myself that certainly these vessels might be 
made to burn whole if they would burn broken. 
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And this set me to studying how I could ar- 
range my fire so as to accomplish this. 

9. I had no notion of a kiln, such as potters 
use, nor of glazing the pots with lead, although 
I had some lead ; but I placed three large pip- 
kins and two or three jars in a pile, one upon 
another, and heaped my firewood all round 
them, with a great heap of embers underneath. 

10. The fire I plied with fresh fuel round the 
outside and on the top, till I saw the jars in- 
side were red-hot through and through, and I 
observed that they did not crack at all. When 
I saw that they were clear red I let them stand 
in that heat for five or six hours. 

IL At last I found that one of the jars, 
though it did not crack, had begun to melt or 
run. The sand which was mixed with the clay 
had melted by the violence of the heat, and 
would have run into glass if I had gone on. 

12, So I slacked my fire gradually till the 
earthenware began to lose its red color; and 
watching all night, — lest the fire should die 
out too fast, — I had in the morning three very 
good pipkins, and two jars, as hard burnt as 
could be desired, and one of them perfectly 
glazed with the melted sand. 
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13. After this experiment, I need not say 
that J lacked no sort of earthenware for my 
use. But as to shapes, these vessels were, as you 
may suppose, not very handsome; for I had 
no way of modeling them, except as children 
make mud pies, or as a woman that had never 
learned to raise dough would make crust. 

14. No joy at a thing of so trivial a nature 
was ever equal to mine, when I found I had 
made an earthen vessel that would bear the fire. 
I had hardly patience to wait till the pipkins 
were cold, before I set one on the fire again, 
with water in it, to boil me some meat, which 
it did admirably well. 



• ■ • 



IiANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

I. What word (1) means occupation f What word (4) means 
deserving f What word (9) means idea f 

Explain "sorely needed" (1); " bear handling " (2) ; "fell in" 
(Z); "fell out" (3); "my hand turned to" (6); "violence of the 
heat" (11). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

employment eartlien misshapen 

III. Form adverbs from the following adjectives; gentle, 
agreeable; certain; gradual; perfect; admirable. 

Compare: tigly; gentle; dry; hot; trivial 
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60.— An Adventure. 

be-lSt'ed, delayed, \ pr6ps, supports, 

1. High up on the lonely mountains, the In- 
dians watched and waited; there were wolves 
in the forest, and bears in the bush, and I on 
my path belated. 

2. The rain and the night together came 
down, and the wind came after, bending the 
props of the pine-tree roof, and snapping many 
a rafter. 

3. I crept along in the darkness, stunned 
and bruised and blinded, — crept to a fir with 
thick set boughs, and a sheltering rock be- 
hind it. 

4. There, from the blowing and raining, 
crouching, I sought to hide me: something 
rustled, two green eyes shone, and a wolf lay 
down beside me. 

5. There we two, in the storm and wind, — I 
and the wolf together, — side by side, through 
the long, long night, hid from the awful 
weather. 

6. His wet fur pressed against me ; each of us 
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warmed the other : each of us felt, in the stonny 
dark, that beast and man was brother. 

7. And when the falling forest no longer 
crashed in warning, each of us went from our 
hiding place forth in the wild, wet morning. 



• ■ 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

This piece is a poem printed as prose, each paragraph being 
a stanza of four lines, of which in each stanza the fourth line 
rhymes with the second ; thus, — 

High up on the lonely mountains, 

The Indians watched and waited ; 
There were wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 

And I on my path belated. 

In like manner copy other paragraphs as stanzas. 



^i.— The King and the Gooseherd. 



ag'ile, nimble, active. 
cliarge, trust. 
d5'nor, giver. 



flor'in, a coin^ originally of Flor- 
ence. 
in-ered'u-lous, unbelieving. 



1. Maximilian, king of Bavaria, was one of 
the best beloved monarchs that ever sat upon 
a throne. He used to tell this story about him- 
self, and when you have read it you will not 
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greatly wonder that such a man should have 
won the hearts of his people. 

2. One summer morning, in plain walking 
dress, he had gone out for a walk in his park, 
taking a book as his companion. The weather 
was sultry, and the king, who had seated him- 
self under an old oak, fell asleep ; and, on awak- 
ing, resumed his walk without taking up his 
book, which had fallen under the seat. 

3. After he had walked about half a mile 
homeward, the king fumbled in his pockets 
for his book, and, not finding it, remembered 
that he had left it under the oak. Unwilling 
to lose it, and not caring to go back for it, he 
looked all around for a messenger, but could 
see no one except a lad who was looking after a 
flock of geese. 

4. So, calling the boy to him, the king prom- 
ised him a florin if he would run for the book. 
The poor gooseherd cast an incredulous look on 
the stout gentleman who made him this hand- 
some offer, and, thinking it was some one try- 
ing to send him on a fool's errand, turned away, 
saying, " I am not so stupid as you think." 

5. "Stupid! who thinks you stupid?" asked 
the king. 
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" Why, who would be so foolish as to give me 
a real florin just for running half a mile for a 
book? No, no, you won't get me to believe 
that." 

6. ''Well, then," said the king, "you know 
* seeing is believing.' Look! here is the florin 
for you." 

" If I saw it in my own hand," said the 
unbelieving boy, "that would be a different 
matter." 

Taking him at his word, the good-natured 
monarch laid the shining coin in the lad's 
palm ; but instead of running off for the book 
the boy stood stock-still, and a cloud came over 
his face. 

7. " What's the matter now? " asked the king: 
" why don't you go ? " 

" I only wish 1 could," he replied ; " but what 
will become of the geese while I am away ? If 
they should stray into the meadow over yonder, 
I should have to pay trespass money, — more ■ 
than a florin, — and lose my place besides." 

By this time the king was quite interested in 
the frank, outspoken lad: so he promised to 
herd the geese for him in his absence. 

8. " You herd the geese ! " said the lad with a 
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laugh : " a pretty gooseherd you would make I 
You are too fat and too old. Just look at the 
* court gander' there, — him with the black head 
and wings ; he is always trying to get me into a 
scrape; he is the ringleader whenever there is 
any mischief in the wind. He would lead you 
a pretty dance." * 

9. "Never mind the geese," said the king, 
with a smothered laugh : " 111 answer for them, 
and 111 pay all damages." 

So at last the gooseherd placed the whip in 
the king's hand, and set out. But scarcely had 
he gone a dozen footsteps when h^ turned back. 

10. "What's the matter now?" called out the 
king. 

" Crack the whip I " cried the boy. 

The monarch tried to do as he was bid, but 
no snap came from the whip. 

" Just as I thought," said the lad. So saying, 
he snatched the whip from the king's hands, 
and made all the geese tremble to hear the 
dreaded sound, while showing the king how to 
produce it. , 

11. King Maximilian entered into the joke, 
and did his best to learn his lesson. At last 
the gooseherd started off, but not without many 
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doubts and many shakings of his little head. 
The king sat down, and indulged in a hearty 
laugh, all forgetful of his charge ; and the "court 
gander " was not slow in learning that the whip 
was in some other hand than his master's. 

12. With one or two shrill calls to his com- 
panions, he took the lead into the forhidden 
meadow, and was followed by the whole flock. 
The king made a dash forward to prevent the 
flock from flying over, but his royal limbs 
were far from agile ; he tried to crack the whip, 
but all his efforts were in vain. Away went 
the geese over the marshy meadow, leaving the 
royal herdsman alone in his glory. 

13. The monarch was half amused and half 
ashamed on the return of the gooseherd with 
the book. 

" Just as I expected," said the boy : " I have 
found the book, but you have lost the geese." 

*' Never mind," said the king smiling : " I will 
help you to get them together again." 

14. The boy posted the monarch in a certain 
spot, and told him to wave his arms and to 
shout with all his might if the geese tried to 
pass him. The runaways heard the terrible 
whip, and ran together in fear. By one or two 
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well-directed blows on the back of the " court 
gander," the ringleader was brought under con- 
trol, and the whole cackling herd driven back. 
16. As soon as the boy saw the flock feeding 
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again in their own pasture, he scolded the king 
soundly for his neglect. Maximilian bore his 
scolding meekly, and said he hoped the boy 
would excuse his awkwardness, for, being the 
king, he was not used to the work. 

16. The gooseherd thought the old gentleman 
was joking. "I was a simpleton," said he, "to 
trust you with the geese ; but I am not such a 
simpleton as to believe you are the king." 

" Well," said Maximilian, with a smile, " here 
is another florin as a peace offering." 

17. The boy took the florin with a doubtful 
gaze upon the benevolent face of the donor, and 
said, with a wise shake of the head, as the king 
was leaving, "You're a kind gentleman, who- 
ever you may be; but take my word for it, 
youll never make a gooseherd." 



• ■ ♦ 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Beginning of the adventure : King Maximilian takes a 
walk — the nap — the forgotten book — offer to the gooseherd. 

II. King and gooseherd : the errand — hesitation of the boy 
— the king's offer — a lesson in whip cracking. 

III. The royal gooseherd: the king's forgetfulness — the 
geese astray — the scolding — the hunt — the conclusion. 
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9^.— The Castle Builder. 



gl5'ri-fied, made glorious. 
leg'endg, taUs. 



man'i-fold, numerous and vari- 
ous in kind. 



I. 



A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks; 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes ; 
A castle builder, with his wooden blocks 

And towers that touch imaginary skies. 

' A fearless rider on his father's knee ; 
An eager listener unto stories, told 
At the " Round Table " of the nursery, 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 

II. 

There will be other towers for thee to build; 

There will be other steeds for thee to ride; 
There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 

Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies ; 

Listen to voices in the upper air. 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 
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^3. — Useful Knowledge. 



STOBT OF THB BAIIiBOAD. 



ab-sib?d^ ridiculous. 
ben-e-fae'torg, doers of good. 
erit'ies, experts, judges. 
de-vi§ed.', found out, invented. 



i-den'ti€-al, exactly like. 
mar'vel-ous, wonderful 
myr'i-acl, immense number. 
prim'i-tive, early, first in time. 



1. All great inventions have small begin- 
nings, and this is very strikingly the case with 
that marvelous contrivance, the railroad. We 
find the first hint of the railroad in the tramway 
— that is, a road for trams, or wagons — used 
two or three hundred years ago for the trans- 
portation of coal from English coal mines. 

2. In this primitive railway wooden rails were 
fastened lengthwise on half-buried timbers, for 
the purpose of keeping the cart wheels on the 
track. A little later the carts or cars were 
wheeled along on the rails themselves ; then, to 
prevent the wooden rails from wearing out, they 
were covered with iron ; and at last the rails 
were wholly made of that material. 

3. After Watt had perfected the steam engine, 
the idea of a locomotive, or engine that could 
move from place to place, began to be thought 
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of. Several ingenious men put their wits to 
work to contrive a steam carriage ; and among 
these was Oliver Evans, an American. People 
thought Evans must be insane when he talked of 
steam carriages, and made merry at his expense; 
but he said, *' Wait and see ! The time will come 
when passengers and goods will travel fifteen 
miles an hour in them." 

4. Curiously enough, in all these early experi- 
ments, the steam carriage was made to move on 
common roads. The hint given by the old 
tramway was not taken by the first experi- 
menters, none of whom thought of putting his 
steam carriage on a track. 

5. The first trial of steam on a railroad was 
made on a tramway in Wales. But all kinds 
of difficulties were met with, and the locomotive 
was but a rude machine. It moved slowly, and 
burned a great deal of coal ; hardly any one had 
thought of using it for passenger travel, and the 
track was rough and very costly. 

6. What the locomotive needed was a master, 
to make it really useful and to bring it to per- 
fection. Such a master was George Stephenson. 
This great engineer was born in 1781, at a coal 
village near Newcastle in England. 
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7. As a lad George was set to work in a small 
way about the engine at one of the mines ; and 
as he was not only very industrious, but very 
ingenious and useful, he was finally promoted 
to be engineer at a place called Newburn. 
. 8. Although now eighteen years of age, young 
Stephenson was still ignorant of the alphabet. 
He made up his mind to learn to read ; and in 
less than a year he could not only read very 
well, but write a fair hand, and solve some 
problems in arithmetic. During the night 
watches and between mealtimes, young Ste- 
phenson would scrawl his letters and figures 
with a bit of chalk on the sides of the coal 
wagons of the mine. 

9. As soon as he had mastered the art of 
reading, he eagerly devoured all the books on 
engineering and mechanics that he could find. 
He began to see how the steam engine could be 
improved ; he made models of new engines in 
clay ; and people soon began to speak of him as 
a skillful and inventive engineer. 

10. It was in the year 1815 that Stephenson 
devised and built his first locomotive, and in 
1821 he was appointed engineer to one of the 
first short English railroads. Soon after this 
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the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany offered a prize of five hundred pounds 
for the best locomotive that could be built by 
a certain day. When Stephenson proposed to 
make an engine that would go twelve miles an 
hour, every one said that this was absurd — that 
it could not be done. " Twelve miles an hour ! " 
said the critics : " as well trust one's self to be 
fired off on a rockef But when the appointed 
day came, and the different locomotives were 
offered and tested, Stephenson easily carried off 
the prize. 

11. From that day forward his right to be con- 
sidered the foremost of railroad inventors was 
never disputed, and the myriad locomotives of 
the present day are in the main identical with 
the Stephenson locomotive of sixty years ago. 

12. What magical changes have resulted from 
the genius and the labors of this man ! The 
locomotive engine has changed the character 
of human life. It has made the globe smaller 
for us, and our knowledge of its countries and 
peoples and products vastly greater. Surely the 
man who perfected it, George Stephenson, de- 
serves to be called one of the great teachers and 
benefactors of mankind. 
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94. — Useful Knowledge. 

8TOBY OF THE STEAMBOAT. 



fleet'est, twifUst. 
in-stru-m§nt'al, helpful 
lag, loiter, fall behind. 
xn&n'i-fest, plain, evident. 



6b'vi-§.t-ed, removed. 
pro-pell'ing, driving forward. 
Seine (san). 
"WTOugh.t (rawt), worked. 



1. Before the invention of the steam engine 
there were only two methods of driving vessels 
through the water, — the one by sails, and the 
other by oars. Men had only sailboats and row- 
boats, as we may say : the steamboat — that is, 
the boat driven by steam power — had not yet 
been thought of. 

2. Sailing vessels, subject to the changing 
winds, and helpless in a calm, are loiterers at 
the best, and the fleetest of them lag far astern 
of any modern steamer. The same ocean that 
Columbus was so long in crossing is but a week's 
journey for the voyager of to-day. 

3. Soon after Watt had perfected the steam 
engine, — that is, over one hundred years ago, 
— two Americans, John Fitch and James Rum- 
sey, devised machinery for applying the power 
of the steam engine to the movement of boats. 
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4. Fitch's boat moved by means of a row of 
paddles arranged along its sides. Rumsey's 
plan was to take in water through an opening 
in the bow of his boat, and then drive it out at 
the stern with so much force as to push the boat 
forward. Both Rumsey and Fitch made steam- 
boats that would travel four or five miles an 
hour, and both sent models and descriptions to 
Watt. 

6. These early steamers were never put to 
practical use ; for to neither Fitch nor Rumsey 
had occurred the thought of propelling his boat 
by means of a revolving paddle wheel. 

6. A few years after this time a Scotchman, 
named William Symington, succeeded in con- 
structing a side-wheel steamboat with a speed 
of five miles an hour. This boat of Syming- 
ton's, with the improvements that have since 
been made upon it, is the river steamboat of 
the present day. 

7. The two men who were mainly instru- 
mental in improving Symington's steamer, and 
bringing it into actual use, were Robert Fulton 
and Robert Livingston, both Americans, and 
both for many years close students of the whole 
subject of steam navigation. 
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& About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, these two men made a series of experi- 
ments on the river Seine at Paris, Fulton having 
made a special journey to England to see and 
examine Symington's boat. In the first of these 
experiments their boat broke through in the 
middle and sank when the engines were placed 
on board ; but a later trial was more successful. 
It was of this boat that Napoleon exclaimed, " It 
is capable of changing the face of the world." 

9. Shortly after this Fulton returned to this 
country, and built at New York the first Ameri- 
can side-wheel steamboat. In this boat, which he 
had named the "Clermont" ("Fulton's Folly '^ 
as scoffers called her) , he made a successful trip 
up the Hudson River to Albany in 1807. 

10. Fulton's own account of this first trip is 
very interesting. In it he says : — 

" To me it was a most trying occasion. The 
moment arrived when word was to be given for 
the vessel to move. My friends were in groups 
on the deck. I read nothing in their looks but 
disaster, and almost repented my efforts. The 
signal was given : the boat moved on a short 
distance, then stopped and became immovable. 
I could hear whispers of ' I told you so ; it is a 
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foolish scheme.' I hurried below, and discovered 
the cause of the delay. It was quickly obviated, 
and the boat went on." 

11. Within a few years of this trial trip on the 
Hudson, hundreds of steamboats had been built 
in this country alone, while to-day they are 
numbered by thousands. Just such a change as 
the railway locomotive has made in overland 
travel and trade, the steamboat has wrought in 
the commerce of the world's great water ways. 

12. It is common to speak of Robert Fulton as 
the inventor of the steamboat; but we should 
rather think of him as one of its inventors, and, 
in particular, as that one of them who first in 
our own country brought navigation by steam- 
power to a practical success. 



• m • 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Early navigation; by sails — by oars. 

II. First applications of steam power : Fitch's boat — Kum- 
sey's plan — defects of both — Symington's invention. 

in. Fulton and Livingston : their experiments in France — 
Napoleon's remark. 

IV. The Clermont; where built — first trip — Fulton's ac- 
count 
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95.— Only a Soldier. 



fiir, manner, hearing, 
ar^ti-gan, mechanic, 
czar (zar), emperor. 



grfiy, tad and grave. 
Moscow (mOs'kO). 
sul'len, gloomy. 



1. Unarmed and unattended walks the Czar 

Through Moscow's busy street one winter's ds) 
The crowd uncover as his face they see: 
" God greet the Czar I " they say. 

2. Along his path there moved a funeral, 

Gray spectacle of poverty and woe, — • 
A wretched sledge, dragged by one weary man 
Slowly across the snow. 

3. And on the sledge, blown by the winter wind, 

Lay a poor coffin, very rude and bare; 
.And he who drew it bent before his load 
With dull and sullen air. 

4. The emperor stopped, and beckoned to the man: 

"Who is't thou bearcst to the grave?" he said. 
"Only a soldier, sire!'' the short reply,— 
"Only a soldier, dead." 

5. "Only a soldier!" musing, said the Czar: 

" Only a Russian, who was poor and brava 
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Move on: I follow. Such an one goes not 
Unhonored to his grave." 
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6. He bent his head, and silent raised his cap; 

The Czar of all the Russias, pacing slow, 
Followed the coflSn, as again it went 
Slowly across the snow. 

7. The passers of the street, all wondering, 

Looked on that sight, then followed silently; 
Peasant and prince, and artisan and clerk, 
All in one company. 

8. Still, as they went, the crowd grew ever more, 

Till thousands stood around the friendless grave, 
Led by that princely heart, who, royal, true, 
Honored the poor and brave. 



LANGUAGE EXEBCISB. 

I. What word (1) means takt off their hataf What word (2) 
means strange sight f What word (4) means made a sign f What 
word (8) means kinglike f 

Explain "wretched sledge" (2); "with dull and sullen air" 
(3); "musing" (5); "princely heart "(8). 

II. Write the analysis : — 

unarmed unhonored • friendless 

uncover unattended princely 

III. Point out two adverbs ending in ly. Point out an adjec- 
tive ending in ly. 

Write in vour own words a brief statement of the incident 
related in this poem. 
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6^. — Useful Knowledge. 



THE AIB WE BREATHE. 



ar-ti-£['9ial, made by man. 
ear-b6n''i€, pertaining to carbon. 
draught (draft), 
in-dif 'f er-ent, careless of. 



in'do-leii9e, idleness, laziness. 
ni'tro-gen, a gas. 
ox'y-gen, a gas. 
ven'ti-lat-ed, aired. 



1. The commonest things are often the most 
truly wonderful ; and not the least wonderful of 
common things is the air we breathe, and with- 
out which we die. Food is an occasional want : 
we eat at intervals of hours. Habit may ac- 
custom us to scanty clothing, and the want of 
warmth must be extreme to be fatal ; but to be 
cut off from air, even for a brief time, results in 
certain death. 

2. The ancients thought that air was a simple 
substance, and hence they called it one of the 
elements. This opinion was held until the close 
of the last century, when a French philosopher 
showed that it was a mixture of two gases, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen. 

3. Pure air is made up of these two gases in 
the proportion of about one-fifth of oxygen to 
four-fifths of nitrogen. Oxygen is the vital 
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element in breathing ; nitrogen does not support 
breathing, but only serves to dilute or weaken 
the oxygen in the air to fit it for our use. 

4. This, then, is the nature of the air which we 
breathe into the lungs. But, once in the lungs, 
it undergoes changes so important that when 
breathed out it is unfit for our use. It loses 
much of its oxygen, — the gas so vital to us, — 
and receives in exchange, and carries off*, car- 
bonic-acid gas, which is harmful to animal life. 

6. The air we breathe should be pure; and 
a free and fresh supply of it is one of the first 
needs of healthful, vigorous life. Yet many 
people who would shrink from drinking impure 
water, and who in other things carefully look 
after their bodily welfare, are strangely unmind- 
ful of this greatest of all necessities, and breathe 
foul air into their lungs at home, in their offices, 
and at church. This must arise from ignorance, 
or, what is still less pardonable, from careless- 
ness or indolence. 

6. The air we breathe should be pure: it 
should be changed often. We should see to it 
that our living rooms, our sleeping rooms, and 
especially all apartments in which many people 
are crowded together, are well ventilated. 
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7. But for the oxygen in the air, candles or 
gas would not burn, and fires would die out. 
A^nything that burns uses up oxygen. Hence, 
at night, when we use artificial light, the need 
of good ventilation is greater than ever. 

8. During sleep our bodies seem to be espe- 
cially open to surrounding influences. What in 
our waking hours we could resist, seems then 
to have us at an advantage. How important, 
then, that our sleeping rooms should receive a 
full supply of fresh air ! 

9. This air, which is the very " breath of life," 
floats all about us, in limitless abundance, ready 
for our use, if we will but have it. Yet against 
this friend we have built up walls and barriers 
of wood and stone and glass; and too often it 
must come in by stealth through cracks and 
chinks, or not come in at all. Light, which we 
freely admit, is not more necessary to our well- 
being, than is the air we so carefully shut out. 

10. Those wise little creatures, the bees, set 
us a worthy example. They live in a close, 
crowded house, without a window and with but 
one door. They need to breathe, they do not 
like poison, and they are not lazy. Now let us 
see how they get their supply of fresh air. 
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11. You may hear a constant humming or 
fanning in the hive if you bend down your ear 
to Hsten. There is a strong, steady draught of 
air always going on within. A row of busy 
bees are flapping their wings backwards and 
forwards without a moment's pause, and as they 
tire others take their places; for ventilation is 
part of the regular work of that well-ordered 
home. 

12. Oxygen purifies, and bad air taints, the 
blood ; and tainted blood is the ready-prepared 
soil for the seeds of disease. 



• ■ ♦■ 



LANQUAGS EXEBCISB. 

I. What noun (2) means a sage f What expression (1) means 
a want felt now and then f What adjective (3) means living f What 
word (8) means tvithstandf Give synonyms of: "certain" (1); 
" weaken " (3) ; " admit " (9) ; " indolence " (5) ; " tire " (11). 

What word is the opposite of " unfit " ? (4) What word (5) is 
the opposite of " impure " ? (5) What word (5) is a 83monym of 
" impure " ? What adjective (7) is the opposite of " natural " ? 

II. Write the analysis : — 

-weaken vigorous unfit 

piirify ventilation pardonable 

Make adjectives by adding the suffix ful to the following 
nouns, and define each adjective : mind; health; harm. 
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67.— Three Words of Strength. 



gir'cling, moving in a circle. 
dis-p6rt', sport, pastirrie. 



en-vi'ron, surround, 
e-ter'nal, everlasting. 



1. There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light. 
Upon the hearts of men. 

2r Have Hope. Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn. 
Put off the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn, 

3. Have Faith. Where'er thy bark is driven, — 

The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth, — 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven. 
The inhabitants of earth. 

4. Have Jjove. Not love alone for one, 

But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, like a circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 



LANQUAQE EXEBCISB. 



What are the three words of strength ? In what kind of sen- 
tences are the three thoughts containing these words expressed ? 
Unite them in one compound sentence. 
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65. — Pictures from American History. 

THE DBCLABATION OF INDEPENDENCE. - Fart I. 



dSre-gate, representative. 
draught (dr;ift), first writing. 
§d'i-fi9e, building. 
mas'ter-ly, very able. 
quaint, old-fashioned, curious. 



see'ond-ed, supported as a second. 
shriTieg, hallowed places. 
u-na-nim'i-ty, agreement in opin- 
ion. 
ver'bal, relating to words. 



1. In Chestnut Street, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, stands a building known as Independence 
Hall, but which in the old colonial days was 
called the "State House." This edifice is one 
of the shrines of American patriotism ; for it 
was in one of its low-roofed, quaint old rooms, 
that the Declaration of Independence, which 
made the United States a nation, was debated 
and decided. 

2. In the month of May, 1775, the second 
Continental Congress, which had the authority 
of a general government over the colonies, met 
in Philadelphia. Lexington and Concord had 
been fought the previous April. In June, Con- 
gress chose as commander in chief of the* Ameri- 
can army George Washington, who was present 
as a delegate from Virginia. Setting out in the 
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latter part of that month to take command in 
Massachusetts, he heard of the battle of Bunker 
Hill on his way. 

3. There was thus war. But though the col- 
onists were in arms, they were so, not for sep- 
aration from the British government, but for 
their rights under that government. To a large 
portion of the American people, the idea of a 
final separation from England was at this time 
distasteful. Even after months of fighting, they 
clung to the hope of a friendly settlement of 
differences. Franklin was an ardent advocate 
of reconciliation, and so was Washington, who 
at a later period wrote: "When. I took com- 
mand of the army, I abhorred the idea of inde- 
pendence.'' 

4. In revolutions things move rapidly, and all 
this fine feeling of loyalty was soon to be swept 
away. When the Americans saw their respect- 
ful petitions to the British government treated 
with disdain, and fleets and armies sent to com- 
pel them to submit to unjust laws, their eyes 
were opened to the fact that submission was 
slavery. Washington, who in July, 1775, had 
" abhorred independence," wrote less than a year 
afterwards : " Reconciliation with Great Britain 
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is now impossible, and I am fully convinced 
that nothing but independence will save us." 

5. Of course this feeling among the people 
soon found voice in Congress. On the 7th 
of June, Richard Henry Lee, one of the dele- 
gates from Virginia, offered a resolution "that 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states." This resolu- 
tion was at once seconded by. John Adams of 
Massachusetts, — " glorious old John Adams," 
as he was afterwards called. 

6. When, however, a vote was taken on this 
resolution, it was seen that Congress was not 
yet prepared for a measure so decisive. Seven 
of the thirteen colonies voted for the resolution ; 
six voted against it. As greater unanimity than 
this was necessary, it was agreed that the mat- 
ter should stand over for two or three weeks. 

7. In the meanwhile, it was thought, the peo- 
ple of the colonies would show whether they 
were ready for independence, or not. And 
show it very clearly they did. Before the end 
of that month the people of every colony but 
one had either held meetings and voted that 
they wished for independence, or else had in- 
structed their delegates to vote for it. 
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8. During this time of delay, Congress had 
appointed a committee to draw up a declaration 
of independence; for it was thought very im- 
portant that Lee's resolution should be prefaced 
by what is called a preajnhle, that is, an intro- 
duction setting forth the reasons that led Con- 
gress to adopt the measure. The committee 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John 
Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, 
and Robert R. Livingston of New York. 

9. Jefferson, though comparatively young, — 
he was then thirty-three years of age, — was 
known as a very able man, and, as John Adams 
tells us, " had the reputation of a masterly pen." 
Accordingly he was requested by the committee, 
after discussing the topics, to make a draught 
of a declaration of independence. 

10. In a few days Jefferson was able to lay 
before the committee a document which proved 
that he had indeed a '^ masterly pen." This was 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, — 
the most famous political paper ever written. 
With the exception of two or three verbal 
changes suggested by Franklin and Adams 
(and which may be seen in their handwriting 
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on the original document) , the declaration was 
adopted by the committee just as Jefferson had 
written it ; and on the 28th of June it was pre- 
sented to Congress. 

11. On the 2d of July the resolution to de- 
clare the colonies independent, which had been 
introduced by Richard Henry Lee, was adopted 
by Congress. The draught of the declaration 
was at once taken up, and debate on it began. 
The discussion was long and animated, lasting 
through the 2d and 3d of July and into the 
4th. There was still some opposition to voting 
for independence at all; and the Declaration 
was considerably changed, or amended. Those 
who favored it, however, were the leading minds 
in Congress, and they urged its adoption with 
masterly eloquence and power. 

12. Fortunately, while Congress was engaged 
in the discussion, an argument of another kind 
was brought to bear on the more timid mem- 
bers. For just at this time news came that a 
large British force under General Howe had 
arrived at the entrance of New York Harbor. 
Immediate and united action was now felt to be 
essential, and most of those who had hitherto 
faltered went over to the cause of independence. 
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©P. — Pictures from American History. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. - Part H. 



au-gust', inspiring awe. 
in'sti-tute, establish. 
nSrved, put courage into. 
per-vad'ed, prevailed throughout. 
sen'ti-ments, feelings expressed 
in thoughts. 



U'dingg, fiews. 

un-al'ien-a-ble (= inalienable), 
not to he parted with. 

u-nan''i-mous, with the agree- 
ment of all 

vig'or-ous, powerful. 



1. It was two o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 4th of July, 1776, when the final vote was 
taken; and deep silence pervaded the august 
assembly when Secretary Thompson arose, and 
announced to Congress that the declaration 
was adopted by the unanimous voice of the 
thirteen states. By this solemn act the English 
colonies had ceased to exist, and a new nation 
was born. 

2. During the forenoon of the 4th, thousands 
of anxious citizens had gathered in the streets 
of Philadelphia, for it was known that the final 
decision was to be made on that day. From 
the hour when Congress met in the morning, 
the old bellman had been in the steeple ready 
to peal forth the joyful tidings. At the door 
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below he had placed a boy to give him notice 
when the announcement should be made. As 
hour after hour passed by, however, and no 
word came, the graybeard shook his head, 
and said, "They will never do it! they will 
never do it ! " 

3. Suddenly a loud shout came up from be- 
low ; and there stood the blue-eyed lad, clapping 
his hands, and shouting, "Ring! ring! ring!" 
Grasping the iron tongue of the bell, the old 
man swung it backwards and forwards a hun- 
dred times ; its loud voice proclaiming " liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof." ^ 

4. The Declaration was signed some time 
after its adoption, by every member present who 
voted for it. When the delegates came up to 
sign, Franklin was, as ever, ready with his 
cheerful wit. John Hancock, who as the pre- 
siding officer of Congress headed the signers, 
said to the others, "We must be unanimous: 

1 It is a curious fact that this bell, now known as the " Liberty Bell," 
which was cast twenty-three years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted, had round its crown the quotation from Scripture, 
"Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof." The bell, though now cracked, still hangs above Indepen- 
dence HalL 
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there must be no pulling different ways; we 
must all hang together." 

5. "Yes," said Franklin, "we must all hang 
together, or else we shall all hang separately." 
We can imagine the members smiling at Frank- 
lin's pun. Yet grave thoughts must have been 
uppermost in the minds of those who had just 
taken a step so momentous. 

6. For, what was this Declaration? It was 
the solemn announcement that the connection 
with Great Britain was and ought to be at an 
end, and that the colonies were free and inde- 
pendent states. '' And for the support of this 
declaration," said the signers, " we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor." 

7. The vigorous action of Congress nerved the 
colonists for their great enterprise. It was seen 
that the quarrel must now be fought out to the 
end, and gloriously won or shamefully lost. 
Everywhere the Declaration was hailed with 

joy. 

8. It was read to the army amidst exulting 
shouts. It gave them the inspiration of a great 
cause, and sustained them in the dark days of 
the long revolutionary struggle till that which 
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was declared in Independence Hall in 1 776 was 
acknowledged by all the world in 1783. 

9. Scholars, — children who are enjoying the 
priceless blessings of that liberty which cost 
our forefathers so much treasure and so much 
blood, — have you read the Declaration of 
Independence? If you have not, read it; if 
you have, read it again: study it; make its 
noble sentiments your own, and do not fail 
to grave deep in your memories these immor- 
tal lines: — 

10. " We hold these truths to be self-evident : 
That all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness." 
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HBADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The vote for independence: day and hour of the vote — 
scene in Congress — effect of this solemn act. 

II. Independence bell : the belhnan — the boy — feelings of 
the old man — the boy's message. 

III. Signing the Declaration: when signed — by whom — 
the first signer — Franklin's joke. 

rv. Effect of the Declaration: nerving the colonists — 
inspiring the army. 



70.— The Good Samaritan. 

1. A certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 

2. And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way, and when he saw him he passed 
by on the other side. 

3. And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and passed 
by on the other side. 

4. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was ; and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him, and went to him, and 
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bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. 
5. And on the morrow when he departed, 
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he took out two pence, and gave them to the 
host, and said unto him, " Take care of him ; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again I will repay thee." 

6. Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbor unto him that fell among the 
thieves ? 



■♦ • » 



LANGUAOB EXEBCISB. 

Write out in your own language the substance of this beauti- 
ful parable. 



71- Who is My Neighbor? 



be-reft', bereaved. 
brim, brink, end 



f aVored, fortunate, 
su€'€or, help, relieve. 



L Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

S. Thy neighbor? Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door; 
Gk) thou, and succor him. 
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8. Thy neighbor? Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain: 
Go thou, and comfort him. 

4. Thy neighbor? Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left: 
Go thou, and shelter them. 

5. Thy neighbor? Yonder toiling slave, 

Fettered in thought and limb. 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave: 
Go thou, and ransom him. 

e. Where'er thou meet'st a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 
Remember 'tis thy neighbor man, 
Thy brother or thy son. 

7. 0, pass not, pass not heedless by; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery: 
Go, share thy lot with him. 



Poetic Selections. 



I.— PATRIOTIC. 



72.— Washington. 

Where may the wearied eye repose,^ 

When gazing on the great,^ 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state ?^ 
Yes, one, — the first, the last, the best,-^ 
The Cincinnatus* of the West,^ 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one. 



BYRON. 



1 re-pose', rest. 

3 the sreat, those high in station, 
especially rulers. 

« state, pomp, appearance of 
greatness. The allusion in the 
expressions "guilty glory" and 
** despicable state" is to Napoleon, 
with whose character the author is 
contrasting that of Washington. 

^ Oin-oin-na'tus. This old Rom- 



an farmer and patriot was called 
from his plow (B.C. 458) to save 
the Roman army, being made dic- 
tator. He defeated the enemy, and 
after holding supreme power for 
only sixteen days returned to his 
farm. 

6 the West, the New World. 
"The Cincinnatus of the West"« 
the patriot of America. 

323 
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75.— The Flower of Liberty. 

I. 

What flower is this that greets the mom, 
Its hues^ from heaven so freshly ^ born? 
With burning star and flaming band^ 
It kindles all the sunset land:* 
0, tell us what its name may be! 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 

II. 

In savage Nature's fair abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 

The storm winds rocked its swelling bud. 

Its opening leaves were streaked with blood,- 

Till, lo! earth's tyrants shook to see 

The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 



1 hues = colors; that is, the red, 
white, and blue of the American 
flag. 

2 BO freshly born, taken so di- 
rectly from the colors of the sky. 
Compare the expression with that 
in "The American Flag" (stanza 



v.), "all thy hues were born in 
heaven." 

9 star . . . band, the stars and the 
stripes in our flag. 

4 sunset land = •* the West" in 
"Washington" (p. 323); that is, 
America, or the United States. 
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III. 

Behold its streaming rays unite, 

One mingling flood of braided light,^ — 

The red 2 that fires the Southern rose, 

With spotless white ^ from Northern snows, 

And, spangled o'er its azure,* see 

The sister Stars of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty I 

IV. 

The blades^ of heroes fence it round; 

Where'er it springs is holy ground; 

From tower and dome its glories spread; 

It waves where lonely sentries tread; 

It makes the land as ocean free, 

And plants an empire on the sea ! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 

V. 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower. 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew; 



braided light, the blended 
ore of our flag. 

' the red, etc. In "The Ameri- 
1 Flag" (p. 326), from what 
irce is the red derived? 
' spotless white, etc. Compare 



"the milky baldric of the skies*' 
(p. 326). 
* azure, blue. Wliat is the cor- 



i-esponding expression 
American Flag"? 
^ blades, swords. 



in "The 
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And God love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 



O. W. HOLMS& 



74.— The American Flagr. 

I. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height,^ 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night. 
And set the stars of glory there; 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes^ 

The milky baldric ^ of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun, 

She called her eagle bearer down. 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

II. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud. 
Who rear'st aloft thy regal form. 



1 mountain height. The Spirit 
of Freedom is often represented as 
abiding on mountain tops. 

^ gorgeous dyes, brilliant colors 
— the red and blue of the flag. 



3 baldric, a belt or girdle worn 
over one shoulder and under the 
opposite arm. The ** milky bal- 
dric" is a bold poetic expreasioD 
for the mUky way of the heavens. 
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To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun ! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings^ shine afar. 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory I 

III. 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on; 
Ere yet the lifeblood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn,^ 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, — 



^ its blendings, 
lors in the flag. 



the blended 



2 where . . . bum; that is, where 
the flag is seen. 
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Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death.^ 

IV. 

Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
When death, careering ^ on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack. 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

V. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home. 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin* dome, 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 

•r. RODMAN DRAKE, 



1 that strikes . . . death, that 
fights under the American flag. 



2 careering, moving rapidly. 
8 welkin, the sky. 
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75.— The Battle of Lexington. 

It will help the pupil to understand this poem if he again reads 
Lessons 54 and />5, — " Lexington and Concord." 

I. 

Slowly the mist o'er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping, 
Rose the bold rebel, and shouldered his gun. 

Waving her golden veil 

Over the silent dale. 
Blithe looked the morning on cottage and spire; 

Hushed was his parting sigh, 

While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of liberty's fire. 

II. 

On the smooth green, where the fresh leaf is springing. 
Calmly the firstborn of glory ^ have met. 
Hark! the death volley around them is ringing! 
Look! with their lifeblood the young grass is wet! 

Faint is the feeble breath, 

Murmuring low in death,— 
"Tell to our sons how their fathers have died;" 

Nerveless 2 the iron^ hand. 

Raised for its native land. 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 



» firstborn of grlory, those who 
in this action were the first to fight 
for American independence. 



2 nerveless, without strength, 
weak. 
8 iron, firm, sturdy. 
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III. 

Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yeomanry^ come; 
As through the storm clouds the thunderburst roll- 
ing, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 

Fast on the soldier's path 

Darken the waves of wrath : 
Long have they gathered, and loud shall they fall; 

Red glares the musket's flash, 

Sharp rings the rifle's crash. 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 

rv. 

Gayly the plume of the horseman was dancing, 
Never to shadow his cold brow again; 
Proudly at morning the war steed was prancing ; 
Reeking and panting he droops on the rein; 

Pale is the lip of scorn ,2 

Voiceless the trumpet horn. 
Torn is the silken-fringed red cross ^ on high; 

Many a belted breast 

Low on the turf shall rest. 
Ere the dark hunters the herd have passed by.* 



1 yeomanry, tlie farmers. 

2 lip of scorn, the British offi- 
cers who had scornfully said the 
militia of the colonies would not 
fight. 



8 red cross. The banner of Eng- 
land has on it a red cross. 

^ Ere . . . by. Before the British 
fugitives have made their escape 
from the ambushed colonists. 
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low-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 
ocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
''ilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
eeled with the echoes that rode on the gale; 

Far as the tempest thrills 

Over the darkened hills, 
ar as the sunshine streams over the plain. 

Roused by the tyrant band, 

Woke all the mighty land,, 
irded for battle, from mountain to main. 



VI. 

reen be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
iroudless and tombless they sank to their rest, — 
^hile o'er their ashes the starry fold flying 
/'raps the proud eagle ^ they roused from his nest I 

Borne on her Northern pine,^ 

Long o'er the foaming brine,^ 
pread her broad banner to storm and to sun: 

Heaven keep her ever free. 

Wide as o'er land and sea 
loats the fair emblem* her heroes have won. 

O. W, HOLMES, 



^ o'er . . . neit. The thought in 
is passage is; **The starry fold 
lie flag) flying over their ashes 
lie dead heroes) wraps the proud 
gle (the spirit of liberty) which 
ey roused from his nest (called 
rth)." 



^ Northern pine: that is, the 
American navy, the vessels of 
which were built from the pines 
of the Maine forests. 

> f oamins brine : brine » salt ; 
hence, the ocean. 

^ emblem, the flag. 
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75. — Paul Revere's Ride. 

It will aid the pupil in understanding this poem if he rereads Les- 
son 55. Paul Revere was born in Boston in 1735, and died there in 
1818. He was of French Huguenot descent. Revere was an engraver, 
and engraved the plates for the Continental money. 

I. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-Five: 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

II. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower, as a signal light,— 
One if by land, and two if by sea;^ 
And I on the opposite shore will be. 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex ^ village and farm. 
For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

III. 

Meanwhile his friend, tlirough alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 



1 by sea: that is, if the British 
crossed Charles River. 



2 Middlesex : the county which 
includes Lexington and Concord. 
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The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
Then he climbed to the tower of the church. 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead. 

IV. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, * 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere.^ 
Now he patted his horse's side. 
Now gazed on the landscape far and near, 
Then impetuous stamped the earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely, and spectral,^ and somber, and still. 

V. 

And lo 1 as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

By reading Lesson 55, it will be I 2 spectral, like a specter, ghost- 
n that the poet differs in some like. The graveyard of the old 
ticulars firom history. North Church still remains. 
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A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and fleet,— 
That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the 

light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

VI. 

It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

It was one by the village clock. 

When he rode into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meetinghouse windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

VII. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 
Then crossing, the fields to emerge again 
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Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 

VIII. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, — 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo for evermore! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beat of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

HENRY W, LONGFELLOW. 



77. — Warren's Address. 

Joseph Warren was bom at Roxbury, Mass., June 11, 1741, and 
adopted the medical profession. He was one of the patriots who stood 
out against the first British aggressions. In 1774 he was President of 
the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, and the following year was 
made a major general. At the battle of Bunker Hill, though offered 
the chief command, he refused, and served as a volunteer, musket in 
hand. He was killed in this action. Before the battle he said to a 
friend, " I know that I may fall, but where's the man who does not 
think it glorious and delightful to die for his country ? " 

L Stand ! the ground's your o\nti, my braves I 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
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Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel I 

Ask it — ye who will. 

2. Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! They're afire I ^ 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come! and will ye quail! 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be! 

3. In the God of battles trust! 

Die we may — and die we must; 
But, O where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bod. 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell! 

JOHN PIERPONT, 



1 They're afire. At the begin- 
ning of the battle of Bunker's 
(Breed's) Hill, the village of 



Charlestown, situated near that 
height, was set on fire by order of 
the British commander. 
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79.— Independence Bell. 

In connection with this poem the pupil should reread Lessons 68 
nd 69, — " The Declaration of Independence, " — where all the allusioDB 
irill be made plain. 

1. There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town,^ 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down; 
People gathering at comers, 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples, 

With the earnestness of speech. 

2. As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of chestnuts* 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

8. "Will they do it?" "Dare they do it?" 

"Who is speaking?" "What's the news?" 
"What of AdamsS?" "What of Sherman^?" 
"0, God grant they won't refuse!" 

1 Quaker town: Philadelphia, tinental Congress. He was the 

* street of oheitnuti : that is, principal champion of the Declara- 
hestnut Street. tion of Independence. 

* Adami. John Adams, a dele- ^ Sherman : Roger Sherman, a 
ite from Massachusetts to the Con- delegate from Connecticut 
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"Make some way, there!" "Let me nearer!" 
"I am stifling!"— "Stifle, then: 

When a nation's life's at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men!" 

4. So they beat against the portal — 

Man and woman, maid and child; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled; 
The same sun that saw the Spartan^ 

Shed his patriot blood in vain. 
Now beheld the soul of freedom 

All unconquered rise again. 

6. Aloft in that high steeple 

Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 

And his iron-sceptered sway; 
So he sat with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell. 
When his eye should catch the signal, 

Very happy news to tell. 

6. See! see! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthy line. 
As the boy beside the portal 
Looks forth to give the sign! 



1 the Spartan. In the year 480 
B.C., three hundred Greeks belong- 
ing to the state of Sparta, and under 
the leadership of Leonidas, all per- 



ished in defending the Pass of The^ 
mopylse against the Persian in- 
vaders who came to destroy the 
liberties of Greece. 
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With his small hands upward lifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 

Hark I with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 

7. Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

List the boy's strong joyous cry! 
"Ring!" he shouts aloud; "ring I Grandpal 

Ring! O, ring for Liberty I" 
And straightway, at the signal, 

The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

8. How they shouted! What rejoicing! 

How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calm gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Illumed^ the night's repose. 
And from the flames, like Phenix,^ 

Fair Liberty arose! 

9. That old bell now is silent. 

And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives — forever young. 



^ illuxned»iUuminated; lighted 

P- 

s Pheniz, a fabled bird which, 



according to the Greeks, rose from 
its own ashes. Hence the reference 
to " awakened spirit " in next verse. 
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And while we greet the sunlight 
On the Fourth of each July, 

We'll ne'er forget the bellman, 
Who, 'twixt the earth and sky, 

Rung out our Independence, 

Which, please God, shall never die! 



7P. — Song of Marion's Men. 

General Francis Marion (bom in South Carolina in 1732) won great 
fame in the war for Independence. With a small force of irregular oi 
partisan troops he greatly harassed the British in South Carolina. He 
had his camp in a swampy and wooded island, and from there he would 
secretly sally forth and strike swift and telling blows at the enemy. 

I. 

Our band is few, but true and tried, our leader frank 

and bold : 
The British soldier trembles when Marion's name is 

told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood, our tent the 

cypress tree : 
We know the forest round us, as seamen know the sea; 
We know its walls of thorny vines, its glades of 

reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands within the dark morass. 

II. 

Woe to the English soldiery that little dread us near! 
On them shall light at midnight a strange and sud- 
den fear; 
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When, waking to their tents on fire, they grasp their 

arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us are beat to earth 

again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem a mighty host 

behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands upon the hollow 

wind. 

III. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release from danger 

and from toil! 
We talk the battle over, and share the battle's spoil ; 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, as if a 

hunt were up. 
Arid woodland flowers are gathered to crown the 

soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind that in the 

pine top grieves. 
And slumber long and sweetly on beds of oaken 

leaves. 

IV. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon the band 

that Marion leads, — 
The glitter of their rifles, the scampering of their 

steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb across the moonlit 

plain ; 
'Tis life to feel the night wind that lifts his tossing 

mane: 
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A moment in the British camp, — a moment, and 

away 
Back to the pathless forest before the peep of day. 

V. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, grave men 
• with hoary hairs, — 

Their hearts are all with Marion, for Marion are 
their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band with kindUest wel- 
coming, 

With smiles like those of summer and tears like 
those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, and lay them 
down no more. 

Till we have driven the Briton forever from our shore. 

BBTAJH'. 



50. — Nathan Hale. 

After Washington's retreat from Long Island in September, 1776, he 
needed information as to the British stren-jth and fortifications. Cap- 
tain Nathan Hale, a fine young American officer of twenty-one, volan- 
teered to get the information. While inside of the enemy's lines he 
was taken prisoner, and hanged as a spy. His last words were, ** I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my country." (For a fiiller 
account of Nathan Hale, see Third Reader, p. 123.) 

1. To drumbeat and heart beat, 
A soldier marches by: 
There is color in his cheek. 
There is courage in his eye,— 
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Yet to drumbeat and heart beat 
In a moment he must die. 

2. By starlight and moonlight, 

He seeks the Briton's camp: 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the armed sentry's tramp; 
And the starlight and moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp.^ 

3. With slow tread and still tread 

He scans ^ the tented line. 
And he counts the battery guns 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 
And his slow tread and still tread 

Gives no warning sign. 

4. The dark wave, the plumed wave, 

It meets his eager glance; 
. And it sparkles 'neath the stars 

Like the glimmer of a lance, — 
A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 

5. A sharp clang, a steel clang. 

And terror in the sound! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath found: 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang. 

The patriot is bound. 

1 lamp, light. I < scans, carefully examines. 
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6. With calm brow, steady brow, 

He listens to his doom: 
In his look there is no fear, 

Nor a shadow trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow and steady brow 

He robes him for the tomb. 

7. In the long night, the still night, 

He kneels upon the sod; 
And the brutal guards withhold 

E'en the solemn Word of God! 
In the long night, the still night, 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 

8. 'Neath the blue morn, the sunny mom, 

He dies upon the tree; 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty: 
And in the blue morn, the sunny mom, 

His spirit wings are free. 

& From the Fame leaf and Angel leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 

His tragic fate shall learn; 
And on Fame leaf and on Angel leaf 
The name of Hale shall bum. 

FRANCIS m: FINCH, 
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5i.— Yorktown. 



¥n September, 1781, Washington appeared before Yorktown, held by 
the British army under Lord Cornwallis. With the French and Ameri- 
can forces Washington began a regular siege, which lasted for three 
"weeks, when the British commander surrendered his army of over 
seven thousand men. Count Rochambeau (rO-shdN-bo') was in com- 
mand of the French allies at the siege. 

1. From Yorktown *s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o*er vale and hill: 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
Hark! the low murmur: Washington! 
Who bends his keen, approving glance 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shine knightly star and plume of snow? 
Thou too art victor, Rochambeau ! 

2. The earth which bears this calm array 
Shook with the war charge yesterday ; 
Plowed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot down and bladed thick with steel; 
October's clear and noonday sun 

Paled in the breath smoke of the gun ; 
And down night's double blackness fell, 
Like a dropped star, the blazing shell. 

3. Now all is hushed: the gleaming lines 
Stand moveless as the neighboring pines; 
While through them, sullen, grim, and slow, 
The conquered hosts of England go: 
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O'Hara's brow belies his dress, 
Gay Tarleton's troop ride bannerless: 
Shout, from thy fired and wasted homes, 
Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes I 

4. Nor thou alone: with one glad voice 
Let all thy sister States rejoice; 
Let Freedom, in whatever clime 
She waits with sleepless eye her time, 
Shouting from cave and mountain wood, 
Make glad her desert solitude, 
While they who hunt her quail with fear: 
The New World's chain lies broken here. 

WHITTIER, 



^2.— Old Ironsides. 

" Old Ironsides," the affectionate name of the United States frigate 
Constitution, was greatly distinguished in the war of 1812. When she 
had grown old it was determined by the Government to break her up, 
and sell her timbers. The order to do so had gone forth, but its execu- 
tion was stopped by the deep public feeling excited by the following 
poem written at that time. 

1. Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 
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S. Her deck — once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below — 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 

3. O, better thai her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave: 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail; 
And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale! 

nOLMBS. 



53. — The Union. 

Thou too sail on, Ship of State ! 

Sail on, Union, strong and great I 

Humanity, with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master^ laid thy keel. 

What Workmen 2 wrought thy ribs of steel, 



I Master, Washington. 

I Workmen, the statesmen asso- 

ited with Washington in the es- 



tablishment of the Federal Union 
and the Constitution, — as Hamil- 
ton, Franklin, £ind Adams. 
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Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock: 
'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock and tempest^s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphant o^er our fears, 
Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 

LONGFELLOW. 
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II.— MISCELLANEOUS. 



^4.— Golden Rules. 

1. If youVe any task to do, 

Let me whisper, friend, to you, 

Do it. 

2. If youVe anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 

Say it 

Z, If youVe anything to love 
As a blessing from above. 

Love it. 

4. If youVe anything to give. 
That another's joy may live, 

Give it 

6. If some hollow creed you doubt, 

Though the whole world hoot and shout, 

Doubt it, 

6. If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, 

Light it. 

7. If youVe any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor day. 

Pay it. 
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8. If youVe any joy to hold . 
Next your heart, lest it get cold, 

Hold it. 

9. If youVe any grief to meet. 
At the loving Father's feet. 

Meet it. 

10. If you're given light to see 
What a child of God should be. 

See it. 

11. Whether life be bright or drear,^ 
There's a message sweet and clear 
Whispered down to every ear: 

Hear it. 



55.— Work Away. 

Work away! 
For the Master's^ eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day, 

Work away! 
Keep the busy fingers plying,^ 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles* flying, 
See that never thread be wrong: 



1 drear, dreary. 
s Master's, God's. 



* plying, moving nimbly. 
^ shuttles : i.e., the loom. 
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Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels, confound us; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long I 

Work away! 

II. 

Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer: on the gloom. 
Set 'twixt cradle and 'twixt tomb,^ 
Shower of fiery sparkles flinging: 
Keep the mighty furnace glowing; 
Keep the red ore hissinf Jowing, 
Swift within the ready mold;^ 
See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant^s use, and rarer 
For the master to behold: 

Work away! 

III. 

Work away! 
For the Leader's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us. 

Night and day! 
Wide the trackless prairies round us. 



gloom . . . tomb : that is, dur- 
the varied experiences of life. 



2 mold, that into which a founder 
pours the metal for casting. 
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Dark and unsunned woods surround us, 
Steep and savage mountains bound us: 

Far away 
Smile the soft savannas green, 
Rivers sweep and roll between: 

Work away I 

IV. 

Scouts upon the mountain peak, 
Ye that see the promised land, 

Hearten us! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned, 
Far away! 



5^. — Excelsior. 

1. The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner, with the strange device,^ 

Excelsior ! ^ 

2. His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion^ from its sheath. 
And like' a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 



1 device, embieraatic motto and 
picture placed by knights on their 
banners. 



3 Excelsior, a Latin adjective, 
meaning stUl higher^ ever upward. 
^ falchion* pron. fawl'chtin. 
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8. In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright: 
Above, the spectral glaciers^ shone; 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

4 "Try not the pass!" the old man said: 
"Dark lowers ^ the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent's deep and wide!" 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

5. " 0, stay ! " the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!" 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

6. "Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!"^ 

This was the peasant's last good-night; 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

7. At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard* 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 



^ fflacierst pron, gla'shei g. 
• lowers, pron, low'er3. 



8 avalanche, j9ro7i. av'a-lanche. 
* Bernard, pron, b§r-nard'. 
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8. A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner, with the strange device, 

Excelsior ! 

9. There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 

And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior ! 

LONGFELLOW, 



67 » — Casablanca. 

In the Battle of the Nile, fought between the French and British, the 
French war ship L' Orient, with one thousand men on board, blew up, 
and only seventy or eighty escaped. Casablanca was the son of the 
admiral. Having received orders from his father not to quit his post 
till he returned, the brave boy perished in the flames rather ihan 
disobey his father's command. The Battle of the Nile was fought 
Aug. 1, 1798*. 

1. The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled: 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

2. Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though childlike form. 
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3. The flames rolled on: he would not go 

Without his father's word: 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

4. He called aloud, " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done?'* 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

5. " Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied. 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

6. Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair; 
And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still yet brave despair. 

7. He shouted yet once more aloud, 

"My father! must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud 
The wreathing fires made way. 

8. They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 
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9. Then came a burst of thunder sound I 
The boy — O, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea, — 

10. With mast and helm and pennon fair 
That well had borne their part; 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart. 

MBS. HEMANS, 



88." A Modest Wit 

1. A supercilious nabob of the East^ — 

Haughty, being great; purse-proud, being rich; 
A governor, or general, at the least, 

I have forgotten which — 
Had in his family a humble youth, 

Who went from England in his patron's suite; 
An unassuming boy, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts ^ and good repute. 

2. This youth had sense and spirit; 

But yet, with all his sense, 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured^ his merit. 



1 nabob . . . East, a wealthy Eu- 
ropean residing in India. 



3 decent parts, fair abilities, 
s obscuredf hid. 
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8. One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 
His honor,^ proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 

4. "Young man," he said, "by what art, craft, or trade 
Did your good father gain a livelihood?" 
"He was a saddler, sir," Modestus^ said, 
"And in his time was reckoned good." 

6. "A saddler, eh? and taught you Greek, 
Instead of teaching you to sew ! 
Pray, why did not your father make 
A saddler, sir, of you ? " 

6. Each parasite^ then, as in duty bound. 

The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 

At length Modestus, bowing low. 
Said (craving* pardon, if too free he made), 

"Sir, by your leave, I fain^ would know 
Your father's trade." 



7. "My father's trade! Come, come, sir! that's too bad. 
My father's trade! Why, blockhead, are you mad? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low: 
He was a gentleman, I'd have you know." 



1 His honor, that is, the nabob. 
3 Modestus, a Latin word mean- 
ing a modest man. 



8 parasite, a cringing hanger-on. 
^ craving, begging. 
* fain, gladly. 
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& "Excuse the liberty I take/' 

Modestus said, with archness on his brow: 
"Pray, why did not your father make 
A gentleman of you ? " 



5P. — A Leap for Life. 

1. Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 

In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested on the bay, 

The waves to sleep had gone: 
When little Hal, the captain's son, 

A lad both brave and good, 
In sport, up shroud and rigging ran, 

And on the main truck ^ stood I 

2. A shudder shot through every vein, 

All eyes were turned on high I 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 

Between the sea and sky; 
No hold had he above, below. 

Alone he stood in air: 
To that far height none dared to go; 

No aid could reach him there. 

3. We gazed, — but not a man could speak I 

With horror all aghast. 
In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 
We watched the quivering mast. 

1 main truck, top of a ship's mainmast.. 
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The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 

And of a lurid hue, 
As riveted unto the spot 

Stood officers and crew. 

4. The father came on de6k: he gasped, 

" God ! thy will be done ! " 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped, 

And aimed it at his son: 
" Jump far out, boy, into the wave ! 

Jump, or I fire ! " he said ; 
"That only chance thy life can save! 

Jump ! jump, boy ! " He obeyed. 

5. He sunk, — he rose, — he lived, — he moved, 

And for the ship struck out; 
On board, we hailed the lad beloved, 

With many a manly shout. 
His father drew, in silent joy. 

Those wet arms round his neck,— 
Then folded to his heart his boy. 

And fainted on the deck. 



PO. — Hohenlinden. 

This poem is in commemoration of a great battle between the French 
and Austrians, fought in 1800, at the village of Hoh en linden, in Bavaria. 
The French under Moreau (mo-ro') were completely victorious. The 
word Linden is an abbreviation of Hohenlinden. The river Iser (e'zer) 
is in the vicinity of the battlefield. 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow: 
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And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

8. But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

3. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade ; 
And furious every charger neighed 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook the hills, wdth thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven; 
And, volleying like the bolts of heaven. 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

6. But redder still these fires shall glow 
On Linden's hills of purpled snow ; 
And bloodier still shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

6. 'Tis morn; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war cloud rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun^ 
Shout 'mid their sulphurous canopy. 

^ Frank . . . Hun, French and Austrians. 
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7t The combat deepens : on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry I 

8. Few, few shall part where many meet: 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulcher! 

CAMPBELL, 



PI. -The "Three Bells." 

Captain Creighton, of the British ship *' Three Bells/* some years 
ago rescued the crew of an American vessel sinking in mid ocean. 
Unable to take them off in the storm and darkness, he kept by them 
till morning, running down often during the night, as near to them 
as he dared, and shouting to them through his trumpet, *' Never fear I 
Hold on! I'll stand by you.'* 

1. Beneath the low-hung night cloud 

That raked her splintering mast, 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 

2. Over the awfal ocean 

Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about? 
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8. A voice came down the wild wind, 
" Ho ! ship ahoy ! " its cry ; 
"Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by I " 

4. Hour after hour crept slowly; 
Yet on the heaving swells 
Tossed up and down the ship lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells I 

6. And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten. 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 

6. And the captain from her taffrail 

Sent down his hopeful cry: 
"Take heart! hold on!" he shouted, 
" The Three Bells shall lay by ! " 

7. All night across the waters 

The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 

8. And when the dreary watches 

Of storm and darkness passed. 
Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 
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9. Sail on, Three Bells, for ever, 
In grateful memory sail! 
Ring on, Three Bells of rescue. 
Above the wave and gale! 



WfflTTIEB, 



92. -Arnold WInkelried. 

•nold von Winkelried was a Swiss patriot whose heroism, in a battle 
ht in 1386 between a small Swiss force and a large Austrian army, 
led the triumph of the Swiss, in the way told in this poem. 

1. " Make way for liberty ! " he cried : 
Made way for liberty, and died ! — 

It must not be : this day, this hour, 
Annihilates^ the oppressor's power! 
All Switzerland is in the field, 
• She will not fly, she cannot yield — 
She must not fall; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date.^ 
Few were the numbers she could boast; 
But every freeman was a host, 
And felt as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory. 

2. It did depend on one indeed: 
Behold him, — Arnold Winkelried! 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

umihilates, utterly destroys. | s immortal date, endless life. 

\ 
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Unmarked he stood amid the throng,^ 

In rumination^ deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace,* 

The very thought come o'er his face; 

And, by the motion of his form, 

Anticipate the bursting storm; 

And, by the uplifting of his brow. 

Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 

3. But 'twas no sooner thought than done: 
The field was in a moment won. 
"Make way for liberty!" he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 
Ten spears he swept within his grasp: 
"Make way for liberty!" he cried, 
Their keen points met from side to side; 
He bowed amongst them like a tree, 
And .thus made way for liberty. 



4. Swift to the breach his comrades fly: 
" Make way for liberty ! " they cry. 
And through the Austrian phalanx dart. 
As rushed the spears through Arnold's heart; 
While, instantaneous as his fall. 
Rout, ruin, panic, scattered all : 



1 the throns, the troops. 

3 rumination, deep reflection. 



8 sudden grace, the glow on his 
martyr face. 
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An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free: 
Thus death made way for liberty. 

MONTQOMEBl. 

Pd. — Elihu. 

L "0 sailor, tell me, tell me true, 

Is my little lad, my Elihu, 
A-sailing in your ship?" 

The sailor's eyes were dimmed with dew. 

"Your little lad? your Elihu?" 
He said with trembling lip: 
"What little lad? what ship?" 

2. What little lad? as if there could be 
Another such a one as he! 

"What little lad, do you say?" 
"Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment I put him off my knee. 

It was just the other day 

The Gray Swan sailed away." 

3. The other day? The sailor's eyes 
Stood wide open with surprise: 

"The other day? the Swanf" 
His heart began in his throat to risa 
"Ay, ay, sir: here in the cupboard lies 

The jacket he had on." 

"And so your lad is gone I" 
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4. "Gone with the Sfwanr — "And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 

For a month, and never stir?" 
"Why, to be sure! IVe seen from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand, 

The wild sea kissing her, — 

A sight to remember, sir." 

6. "But, my good mother, do you know, 
All this was twenty years ago? 

I stood on the Gray Swanks deck, 
And to that lad I saw you throw — 
Taking it off, as it might be so — 

The kerchief from your neck : 

Ay, and hell bring it back. 

6. "And did the little lawless lad. 

That has made you sick, and made you sad, 
Sail with the Gray Swanks crew?" 

"Lawless! the man is going mad; 

The best boy mother ever had: 
Be sure he sailed with the crew— 
What would you have him do?" 

7. "And he has never written line. 

Nor sent you word, nor made you sign, 

To say he was alive?" 
"Hold! if 'twas wrong, the wrong is mine: 
Besides, he may be in the brine; 
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And could he write from the grave? 
Tut, man! what would you have?" 

8. "Gone twenty years! a long, long cruise; 
'Twas wicked thus your love to abuse; 

But if the lad still lives, 
And come back home, think you, you can 
Forgive him?" — "Miserable man! 

You're mad as the sea: you rave — 

What have I to forgive?" 

9. The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild: 
"My God! my Father! is it true? 
My little lad, my Elihu? 
And is it — is it — is it you? 

My blessed boy, my child, 

My dead, my living child!" 



P4. — Marco Bozzaris. 

Marco Bozzaris (bot-sar'is) was a Greek patriot who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the Greek war of independence against the Turks, 
in the early part of the present century. 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance ^ bent, 
Should tremble at his power: 

^ suppliance, low entreaty. 
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In dreams through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2. At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band,^ 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 

On old Platsea's day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there. 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far, as they. 

3. An hour passed on; the Turk awoke: 

That bright dream was his last. 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, — 
"To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek 1" 
He woke to die midst flame and smoke. 
And shout and groan, and saber stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 



^ Suliote band, followers of Bozzaris ; so named from his birthplace, 
SuU. 
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As liglitniDgs from the mountain cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band, — 
"Strike — till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires! 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and vour native land ! " 

4. Tlicy fought like brave men long and well; 

They piled the ground .with Moslem^ slain; 
They conquered: but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
Ilis smile, w^hen rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

5. Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory\s time, 
Rest thee : there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die! 

HALLECK, 



Moslem, the Turks. 



i 
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P5.— The Brown Thrush. 

I. 

"There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree, 

He's singing to me ! he's singing to me ! " 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
" ' 0, the world's running over with joy I 
Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree, 
I'm as happy as happy can be!'" 

II. 

And the brown thrush keeps singing: "A nest do 
you see. 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don't meddle! don't touch! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I'm glad! Now I'm free! 
And I always shall be. 
If you never bring sorrow to me." 

III. 

So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 

To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
0, the world's running over with joy! 
But long it won't be. 
Don't you know? don't you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be! 

LUCY LARCOM. 
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Spelling Blanks 



Written spelling lessons are now almost universal 
in the best schools. Writing the spelling in blank 
books leads to neatness and accuracy of work, pre- 
serves a record of the progress of the pupil, and 
shows the words misspelled on which he should 
receive special drill and repetition. 

The following is a list of the best and cheapest 
Spelling Blanks and Tablets : 

American Spelling Blanks — Vertical Writing 
Double ruled, 36 pages, two lessons of 20 words 
each to the page, with space for corrected words, 
full alphabet of large and small letters at head of 
pages. Per dozen . . . .60 cents 

Dinsmore's Model Script Spelling Blanks 
Double ruled, 36 pages, two lessons of 20 words 
each to the page, with space for corrected words. 
Per dozen 45 cents 

Dinsmore's Elementary "Five Cent" Spelling 
Blanks. Model script, 24 pages, double ruled, 
two columns, 20 words each to the page, with space 
for corrected words. Per dozen . 42 cents 

Dinsmore's Graded Blanks '^^f 

Nos. 1,2, and 3. 24 pages, single ruling. 
Per dozen 84 cents 

Eclectic Writing Speller 

Twenty-four pages, ruled for three columns of 
words. Containing model script alphabets of both 
large and small letters on inside cover pages. 
Per dozen 50 cents 

Harper's Spelling and Dictation Blanks 
Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4. 24 pages, model engraved 
script at the head of the pages. 
Per dozen * 48 cents 



Sample copies of the above Spelling Blanks and Tablets 
will be sent prepaid to any address^ on receipt of the price^ 
by the Publishers : 

American Book Company 

New York « Cincinnati « Chicago 



(ovkr) 
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"Ther WeBSTER^S 

A^d 1 School Dictionaries 



Or 1 



ify 



Unl( 



REVISED EDITIONS 



V 

H 

I'm 

Webster's Primary School Dictionary . $0.48 

Webster's Common School Dictionary . .72 

A 1 J Webster's High School Dictionary . . .98 

Webster's Academic Dictionary .1.50 

Webster's Academic Dictionary, Indexed, I.80 

And 

Don't Webster's School Dictionaries in their revised 

form constitute a progressive series, carefully 

graded and specially adapted for Primary Schools, 

^ Common Schools, High Schools, Academies, etc 

J^ They have been made to conform in all essential 

points to the great standard authority — ^Webster's 
International Dictionary. 



The use of Webster's School Dictionaries 

So th6 should be made as general in schools as other 

fj^ text-books. No school is properly equipped until 

' every desk is supplied with a School Dictionary 

And h suitable for the age of the pupil. 

0, t: ■ 

Bi 

Co/ies 0/ IVebsttr** School Dictionaries will be sent fr^ 
1J< paidtoany aeldress^ on receipt 0/ ike price ^ by the Publishers: 



American Book Company 

New York ♦ Cincinnati • ♦ Chicago 

(orii 
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06.^ A Psalm of Life. 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

"Life is but an empty dream!" 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
"Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

8. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way. 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

4. Art is long, and Time is fleeting; 

And our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

6. In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 

8. Trust no future, howe'er pleasant; 
Let the dead past bury its dead: 
Act, — act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Fourth Beadbb. 

7. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

8. Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

fl. Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Leam to labor and to wait. 

lOyOFSLLOW. 
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APPENDIX. 

AHALTSIS OF 4fi0 E1I6LI8H DEBITAIITE8. 

I. — Prefixes. 



a, in, on. 

be, by, at, over; to make, made. 

diSy not; want of, out of. 

en, to make, feel, cause, put; in. 

extra, beyond. 

ill, in. 



in, im, ig, ir, not. 
mis, in, badly, 
re, back. 
super, above. 
un, not; to reverse. 
ivith, back, against. 



II. — Suffixes. 



able (or ible), tbat may or can ; 

having the quality of; to be. 
age, state or act of; that which. 
al {noun)f act of; that which. 
al {adjective), relating to, like. 
ance (or ence), act of, state of; that 

which, one who. 
ant (jioun), one who. 
ant {adjective)^ having the quality 

of; -ing. 
ar, one who. 
ary, relating to, having the quality 

of; that which. 
ate, having the quality of. 
dom, state or quality of being. 
en {adjective), like, made of. 
en {verb)t to make, put, cause. 
ence (see ance). 
ent {adjective)^ having the quality 

of; -ing. 



ent {noun)t one who. 

er, that which. 

er, eer, ier, yer, one who. 

ern, relating to. 

ful, full of, causing, having the 

quality of. 
fy, to make. 
hood, state of. 
ian, one who. 
Jc, like, relating to. 
ice, quality or act of. 
ier (see er). 

ion, state or act of; that which, 
ish, like, pertaining to. 
ism, quality of. 
ist, one who. 
ite, one who. 

ity, state of being; that which, 
ive, having the quality of. 
ize, to make; to act like. 
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less, without. 

let, Uttle. 

ly (ac{jective), like, pertaining to. 

ly (acCvei'b)t in a manner. 

■ 

ment, state or act of; that which. 
ness, quality or state of being. 
or, one who. 

ous, full of; having the quality of. 
ry (or ery), collection or class, act 
cr state of, place where. 



ship, state of being; that which. 
some, full of, causing. 
ty, state or quality of being. 
ure, one who; act or state of being; 

that which. 
y (ac{)€ctive)f full of, like, of the nap 

ture of. 
y (noun), act or state of; that 

which. 
yep (see er). 



III. — Derivatives. 

Note. — In reading the analysis the pupils should be taught to read the 
symbol +, **plus; " and the symbol =*, " equal to." 



a + board, on board. 
accomplish + ment, state of being 

accomplished: an elegant ac- 
quirement. 
acquaint + ance, one with whom 

we are acquainted. 
act + Ion, state of acting: a deed. 
act-»-ive, having the quality of 

acting: energetic. 
actual +ly, in an actual manner: 

really; positively. 
admirable « admir(e) + able, to 

be admired: excellent. 
admirably = admirabl(e) + (l)y, 

in an admirable manner. 
adventurer = adventur(e) + er, 

one who goes on adventures. 
advertise + ment, that which is 

advertised: a notice. 
affection + ate, having the quality 

of afiFection: loving. 



agree + ment, act of agreeing: 
something agreed on. 

a + live, in life: living. 

amaze + ment, condition of being 
amazed: astonishment. 

announce + ment, act of announ- 
cing. 

apart + ment, that which is set 
apart: a room. 

appear + ance, act or state of ap- 
pearing: 1, coming forth; 2, 
look, aspect. 

argument =argu(e)+ ment, that 
which is used in arguing: a 
reason. 

arrange + ment, state of being ar- 
ranged; order. 

art + ist, one who works in art. 

artist + ic, like what is made by an 
artist. 

I a + sleep, in the state of sleep. 
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association « associate e) -i- ion, 

state of being associated or 

banded together. 
atone— at + one, literally to put at 

one: to make even. 
attract +ive, having the quality 

of attracting. 
awful =aw(e) + ful, causing awe. 
awkward + ness, state of being 

awkward. 
banner + less, without a banner. 
bear +er, one who bears or carries. 
beautiful = beauty + ful, full of 

beauty: lovely. 
beautify = beau ty + fy, to make 

beautiful: to embellish. 
be -(-cause, by this cause: for this 

reason. 
be + daub, to daub over: to soil. 
be -H fore, at the fore: in front of, 

previous to. 
beggar = beg -far, one who begs. 
be -(-hind, at the hind: after (in 

place or time). 
belated = be -h lat(e) + ed, made 

late. 
black + en, to make black. 
black + ness, state of being black. 
blood + less, without blood. 
blood -(-y, full of blood: sanguin- 
ary. 
botanist = botan(y) + ist, one who 

is skilled in botany. 
bound-i-ary, that which bounds. 
bound -H less, without bounds: un- 
limited. 



bountiful == bounty +fal, full of 
bounty: generous. 

brave -•- ly, in a brave manner. 

brawn +y, full of brawn, or mus- 
cle: strong. 

break + er, that which breaks (on 
the shore): a wave. 

breath -»- less, without breath. 

bridal =brid(e) + al, relating to a 
bride: nuptial. 

brisk -H ly, in a brisk manner. 

brutal = brut(e) + al, brute-like: 
inhuman: cruel. 

build + er, one who builds. 

bulk + y, full of bulk: of great size. 

business = busy -(- ness, state of 
being busy: occupation. 

by -H stand + er, one who stands 
by: onlooker. 

calm + ly, in a calm manner. 

carbon + ic, relating to carbon. 

care -h f ul, full of care : pains- 
taking. 

care -I- less -i- ness, state of being 
without care: neglect. 

cease + less, without ceasing: con- 
tinual. 

central = cent(e)r + al, relating to 
the center: internal. 

certain +ly, in a certain manner: 
surely. 

charger =charg(e) + er, that which 
charges: a war horse. 

cheer + f ul, full of cheer, gay. 

child + hood, state of >eing a child. 

child -f ish, pertaining to a child. 
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clear -h ly, in a clear manner: plain- 
ly. 

clever +Dess, quality of being clev- 
er: smartness. 

cloth + ier, one who deals in 
clothes. 

coin + age, literally, that which is 
coined : metallic money. 

colonial = colony + al, relating to 
the colonies. 

colonist ==coloD(y) + ist9 one who 
is a member of a colony. 

colonize — colon(y) + ize, to make 
a colony. 

command + er, one who com- 
mands. 

command + ment, that which is 
commanded: a command. 

completion = complet(e) + ion, 
state of being complete. 

confidence ==confid(e)+ once, act 
of confiding: trust. 

confusion =: conf us(e) + ion, state 
of being confused: disorder. 

connect + ion, state of being con- 
nected: union. 

conquer -t or, one who conquers. 

consider + able, to be considered * 
moderately large. 

constant + ly, in a constant man- 
ner: frequently. 

continent + al, relating to the 
(American) continent. 

contribution=contribut(e)+ion, 
that which is contributed: a 
gift or donation. 



contrivance «= coDtriv(e) -i- ance, 

that which is contrived: an in* 
vention. 

cost + ly, cost-like: expensive. 

count + less, without count: innu- 
merable. 

coziness = cozy + Dess, state of 
being cozy. 

creature = creat( e ) + ure, that 
which is created. 

cultivatioD=cultivat(e)+ion, act 
of cultivating. 

Samp + en, to make damp: to 
moisten. 

danger + ous, full of danger. 

dark + en, to make dark: to ob- 
scure. 

dark+ness, state of being dark: 
obscurity. 

dear + ly, in a dear manner : fondly. 

defiance = defy + ance, act of de- 
fying. 

deplorable = deplor(e) + able, to 
be deplored: lamentable. 

dew + y, full of dew. 

differ +ence, act of differing, state 
of beinsr different* cause of dis- 
pute 

differ +ent, differing: unlike. 

difficult +y, that which is diiB- 
cult. 

digest -I- ible, that may be (easily) 
digested. 

direct + ion, act of directing: point 
towards which any thing is di- 
rected; order. 
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direct <i- or, one who directe: one 
of a body of managers. 

dla+appear, not to appear: to van- 
ish from sight. 

disappoint -I- men ty state of being 
disappointed. 

dis 4- content, want of content- 
ment. 

discover + y9 act of discovering: 
first finding. 

discover + er, one who discovers. 

discretion « discre(e)t + ion, state 
of being discreet: prudence. 

discuss + ion, act of discussing: a 
debate. 

dls + en + tangle, to put out of 
tangles: to nnravel. 

dis + heart + en, to put out of heart : 
to discourage. 

dis + honest, not honest: knavish. 

dis -f- honor {verb), to put out of 
honor: to desecrate. 

dis + obey, not to obey: to refuse 
submission to. 

dis + obedient, not obedient. 

dis + order, want of order: con- 
fusion. 

i is T satisfied* ooi satisfled* dis- 
contented. 

dis + taste -f-ful, not having the 
quality of being to one's taste: 
disagreeable. 

distinct +ly, in a distinct manner. 

doubt +ful, causing doubt: im- 
probable. 

doubt -H less, without doubt. 



dust -I- y, full of dnst. 

dutiful- duty -i-ful, full of (the 
sense of) duty: obedient. 

eager + ly, in an eager manner. 

earnest + ness, quality of being 
earnest: a fixed purpose. 

earth •(- en, made of earth, i.e.« 
baked clay 

earth + ly, pertaining to the earth, 
i. e., of this world. 

easilyeeasy -f ly, in an easy man- 
ner. 

east-i-ern, relating to the east. 

easy *= eas( e) + y , ease-like : not dif- 
ficult. 

employ + ment, state of being em- 
ployed: occupation. 

en + able, to make able. 

en -<- dear, to make dear. 

engineer ^ engin(e) + eer, one wh> 
manages an engine. 

en + joy, to feel joy: to take pleas- 
ure in. 

enjoy + ment, state of enjoyingi 
pleasure. 

en + rage, to put in rage: to anger. 

en + rich, to make rich. 

en t- throntb to put on a throne. c« 
exalt. 

entrance = ent(e)r+ance, that 
through which we enter: an 
opening. 

entry = ent(e)r+y, that through 
which we enter: a passage. 

en 4 vwine, to twine in: to twist 
together. 
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envious ■> envy •»• ous, fnll of envy. 

establish •¥ ment, act of establish- 
ing: founding. 

excellent » excel -¥ ent, excelling: 
superior. 

excepts ion, that which' is ex- 
cepted. 

excite + ment, state of being ex- 
cited. 

experiment -f er, one who makes 
experiments. 

extra + ordinary, beyond ordi- 
nary: unusual. 

fail-fure, state of failing: non- 
success. 

faith + ful, full of faith: con- 
stant. 

famous '=■ f am(e) + ous, having the 
quality of fame: celebrated. 

farm + er, one who farms. 

fatal=fat(e) + al, relating to fate: 
deadly. 

favor -•- able, that may favor: pro- 
pitious. 

favor + ite, one who is favored. 

fear + f ul, causing fear. 

fear + less, without fear. 

find + er, one who finds. 

firm + ly, in a firm miinner. 

fond + ly, in a fond manner. 

fond + ness, state of being fond. 

forbear « for ( away) + bear (to 
keep): to keep away from, to 
desist. 

€orget + f ul, having the quality of 
forgetting: unmindful. 



formal -¥ Ity, that which is formal: 

form without substance. 
found + er, one who founds or 

establishes. 
free + dom, state of being free: 

liberty. 
friend + less, without a friend. 
fright + en, to cause fright. 
furious «= fury + ous, full of fury: 

enraged. ' 

girl + ish, like a girl. 
glorify B glory + fy, to make glo- 
rious: to exalt. 
glorious "s glory + ous, full of 

glory: illustrious. 
gloss + y, gloss-like: lustrous. 
glue + y, glue-like: sticky. 
gold + en, gold-like. 
gory = gor(e) + y, full of gore: 

bloody. 
govern -f ment, state of being gov- 

emed: established form of law. 
govern + or, one who governs. 
gracious =grac(e) + (i)ous, full of 

grace: benignant. 
greedily = greed + y + ly, in a 

greedy manner. 
green + ish, green-like. 
grim + ly, in a grim manner. 
gruff -i- ly, in a grufif manner. 
guard + ian, one who guards: a 

protector. 
guidance « guid(e) + ance, act of 

guiding: control. 
guilt + y, having the nature of 

guilt: culpable. 
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happiness ■> happy -»- ness, state of 
being happy: felicity. 

hard + en, to make hard. 

h&rdihood = hardy + hood, state 
of being hardy or boid: rash 
boldness. 

hard -^ ship, that which is hard to 
bear: privation. 

harm + fill, full of harm: injuri- 
ous. 

harm + less, without harm: not 
hurtful. 

health + f ul, full of health: whole- 
some. 

heart + en, to make heart-strong; 
to encourage. 

heart + less, without heart: cruel. 

heaven «= heav(e) + en « heaved, 
that which is heaved up over 
our heads: the sky. 

heaven + ly, heaven-like: celestial. 

heavily = heavy + ly, in a heavy 
manner. 

heed + less, without heed: thought- 
less. 

help + less, without help: weak. 

hero + ic, like a hero. 

historic = histor(y) + ic, relating to 
history. 

honor + able, to be honored: wor- 
thy of respect. 

hope + ful, full of hope. 

humbly » humbl(e) + (l)y. In a 
humble manner. 

hurt + ful, causing hurt: harm- 
fuL 



icy«=ic(e) + y, Ice-like: chilling. 

idly s idl(e) + (l)y, in an idle man- 
ner. 

ignoble « ig (i.e, in) + noble, not 
noble: base. 

imaginary ~ imagin(e) + ary , re- 
lating to the imagination: fan- 
ciful. 

immortal — Im (i.e. in) + mortal, 
not mortal: deathless. 

immortal + ity, state of being im- 
mortal. 

Immovable = im (i.e. in) + mova- 
ble, not movable: unmoved. 

impatient ^ im (i.e in) + patient, 
not patient. 

impossible = im (i.e. in) + possl- 
ble, not possible. 

imprison = im (z.e. in) + prison, to 
put in prison. 

improbable = im (i.e. in) -f- proba- 
ble, not probable. 

improver = improv(e) + er, one 
who improves something. 

improve + ment, that which im- 
proves anything. 

impurity = im (i.e. in) + purity, 
want of purity: foulness. 

in + animate, not animated: life- 
less. 

in + credulous, not credulous: un- 
believing: skeptical. 

in -I- definite + ly, in a not definite 
manner. 

in + depend + ence, state of not 
being dependent. 
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in + depend + ent, Iiaving the qual- 
ity of independence. 

industrious = industry + ous, full 
of industry. 

infusion = infus(e) + ion, that 
which is fused or poured in. 

inhabit + ant, one who inhabits or 
dwells in (a place). 

inspect + ion, act of inspecting. 

instruct + ion, that which instructs 
or orders: a direction. 

instrument + al, like an instru- 
ment: serviceable. 

invader =invad(e) + er, one who 
invades. 

Invent + ion, that which is in- 
vented. 

invent + Ive, having the quality of 
invention. * 

invent + or, one who invents. 

in + visible^ not visible: unseen. 

irregular = ir {i.e, in) + regular, 
not regular. 

irresistible = ir (i.e. in) + resist + 
ible, not to be resisted. 

jealous + y, state of being jealous. 

jewel + er, one who deals in jew- 
els. 

joy + f ul + ly, in a joyful manner. 

joy + ous, full of joy: gleeful. 

juicy = juic(e) + y, full of juice. 

just + ice, the quality of being just: 
equity. 

kind + ly, kind-like: gentle. 

l£nlght+ ly, pertaining to a knight: 
courteous. 



labor + er, one who labors. 

laiv + yer, one who practices law. 

lead + en, made of lead: heavy. 

lead + er, one who leads. 

leader + ship, slate of being a 
leader. 

length + y, full of length: long. 

liken = lik(e) + en, to make like. 

like + ness, state of being like: re- 
semblance. 

limit -»- less, without limit: bound- 
less. 

live + ly, live-like: brisk, sprightly, 

loftily = lofty + ly, in a lofty man- 
ner. 

loiter + er, that which loiters* a 
laggard. 

lone + ly, lone-like: solitary. 

love + ly, love-like: worthy of love, 
beautiful. 

loyal + ty, quality of being loyal: 
allegiance. 

luck + y, full of luck: fortunate. 

lustrous = lust(e)r-i- ous, full of 
luster: brilliant. 

machinery = machine + ry, a col- 
lection of machines. 

majestic = majest(y) + ic, having 
the quality of majesty: kingly. 

man + f ul, having the quality of a 
man: manly. 

man + hood, state of being a man. 

man + ly, manlike : manful. 

marriage = marry + a^e, state of 
being married. 

nlarsh+y, marsh-like: swampy. 
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marvel + 0US9 full of (cause to) 
marvel: wonderful. 

master +ly, master-like: very able. 

measure + inent, act of measuring : 
amount. 

meek+ly, in a meek manner: hum- 
bly. 

merciful = mercy + f ul, full of 
mercy: compassionate. 

might + y, full of might: power- 
ful. 

milk + y, milk-like: white. 

mis+shapen, ill shapen (shaped). 

modest + ly, in a modest manner. 

motion + less, without motion. 

mourn +f ul, causing one to mourn : 
sad. 

move + less, without moving: mo- 
tionless. 

narrow + ly, in a narrow manner: 
barely. 

natural = natur(e) + at, relating 
to nature. 

natural + ist, one who studies na- 
ture. 

night + ly, night-like: every night. 

noisy = nois(e) + y, full of noise. 

north + ern, relating to the north. 

notice =not(e) + ice, the act of no- 
ting. 

occasion + al + ly, in an occasional 
manner. 

officers offic(e) + er, one who holds 
an office. 

official — offic(e) + (i)al, relating to 
an office: authoritative. 



operation = operat(e) + ion, act of 

operating: a performance. 
oppress + ion, act of oppressing. 
Orient + al, relating to the Orient 

or East. 
origin + al, relating to the original 

or beginning: first. 
ornament + al, relating to that 

which ornaments. 
pardon + able, to be pardoned: 

excusable. 
path + less, without path: track* 

less. 
patriot + ic, like a patriot. 
patriot + ism, quality of being pa- 
triotic. 
patron +ize, to act as a patron » 

to favor. 
pay + ment, that which is paid. 
peaceably = peac(e) + abl(e) +(1)5 , 

in a peaceable manner. 
peace + ful, full of peace: trai\ 

quil. 
peasant + ry, the peasant class. 
peril + OUS, full of peril: danger- 
ous. 
perpendicular + ly, in a perpen 

dicular manner. 
persecution = persecut(e) 4 ion^. 

act of persecuting. 
perseverance=persever(e)+ance, 

quality of persevering. 
person + able, having the qua^itj 

of a (good-looking) person. 
pilgrim + age, state of a pilgrim 

a journey. 
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pitiless B pity + less, without pity: 
merciless. 

plant + er, one who plants: a cul- 
tivator. 

play + fuly full of play: sportive. 

pleasant = pleas(e) + ant, pleas- 
ing: agreeable. 

pleasure = pleas(e) -^ ure, state of 
being pleased. 

plentiful = plenty + f ul, full of 
plenty: abundant. 

plunder + er, one who plunders: 
a despoiler. 

poet 4- Ic, like a poet. 

possess -i- ion, act of possessing: 
that which is possessed. 

pray + er, that which is prayed: a 
petition. 

precise + ly, in a precise manner: 
exactly. 

present + ly, in a present manner: 
soon. 

president = presid(e) + ent, one 
who presides: a chief oflScer. 

press -i- ure, act of pressing. 

price -♦- less, without price: invalu- 
able. 

prince + ly, princelike: noble. 

protects- ion, state of being pro- 
tected. 

purif y = pure + f y, to make pure. 

rapid + ly, in a rapid manner. 

rarity = rar(e) + ity, that which is 
rare. 

readily = ready + ly, in a ready 
manner: without difficulty. 



real + ity, that which is real. 

refinery = refine + ry, a place for 
refining (sugar). 

remark + able, to be remarked: 
noticeable. 

re + pay, pay back. 

respect + f ul, full of respect. 

rest + less + ly, in a restless man- 
ner. 

revel + ry, act of engaging in rev- 
els: noisy festivity. 

revolution +ary, relating to revo- 
lution. 

ring + let, a little ring: a curl. 

riot + ous, full of riot: turbulent 

ripen = rip(e) + en, to make ripe: 
to grow ripe. 

rock + y, rock-like: craggy. 

rumination — ruminat(e) + ion, 
act of ruminating or reflecting. 

sail + or, one who sails: a sea- 
man. 

scenery = scen(e) + ery, collection 
of scenes: the landscape. 

scoflf + er, one who scoffs. 

secure + ly, in a secure manner: 
safely. 

self + ish, devoted to self. 

sensible = sens(e) + Ible, having 
the quality of (good) sense. 

separation = separat( e ) + ion^ 
state of being separated. 

servant = 8erv(e) + ant, one who 
serves. 

settle+ment, that which is settled: 
a place newly inhabited. 
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severe + ly, in a severe manner. ' 

shado^v + y, shadow-like. 

shady =shad(e) + y, full of shade. 

ship + ment, act of shipping 
(abroad) 

shroud + less, without a shroud. 

sign + al, that which gives a sign. 

sign + er, one who signs. 

silk + en, silk-like. 

sineiY + y, full of sinews; muscu- 
lar. 

singly = 8ingl(e) + y, in a single 
manner: one by one. 

sink + er, that which sinks. 

situation = situat(e) + ion, state of 
being situated: position, occu- 
pation, place. 

slack + en, to make slack. 

slavery = 8lav(e) + ery, state of 
being a slave: servitude. 

sleep + less,, without sleep: vigi- 
lant. 

smart + ness, quality of being 
smart: ability. 

snoiv + y, snow-like: white. 

soft + en, to make soft. 

soft + ness, state of being soft. 

sound +ly, in a sound manner: 
vigorously. 

south + era, relating to the south. 

spectral = spect(e)r + al, like a 
specter: ghostly. 

speculation = speculat(e) -i- ion, 
act of speculating: venture. 

spin ner= spin +er, one who spins. 

spot -)- less, without spot: stainless. 



starry =: star + y, star-like. 

steadily = steady + ly , in a steady 
manner. 

steam + er, that which steams: a 
steamboat. 

steam -t-y, steam-like. 

stick + y, having the quality of 
sticking: gluey. 

still + ness, state of being still. 

storage =stor(e) + age, act of stor- 
ing: safe keeping. 

storied = story + ed, i.e., told of in 
story, or history. 

storm + y, storm-like: tempestu- 
ous. 

stranger, strangfe) + er, one who 
is strange to us. 

strict + ly, in a strict manner: pre- 
cisely. 

success + f ul, full of success. 

sudden + ly, in a sudden manner. 

suit + able, that may suit: fitting. 

sulphur -f ous, having the quality 
of sulphur. 

sunny=8un + y, full of sunshine: 
bright. 

super + human, above human. 

sure + ly, in a sure manner: cer- 
tainly. 

siveet -i- en, to make sweet. 

sweet -f ly, in a sweet manner. 

8wimmer=8wim + er, one who 
swims. 

teach + er, one who teaches. 

thick + en, to make thick. 

thick -h ness, quality of being thick. 
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toil + some, full of toil: lal)orl« 

ous. 
transact + ion, that which is trans- 
acted or done. 
travel + er, one who travels. 
trials try + al, act of trying. 
triumphs ant, triumphing. 
trouble + some, causing trouble: 

annoying. 
trust + y, full of trust: to be (^aie- 

ly) trusted. 
truth+f ul, full of truth: veracious. 
twiligh t= twi (=^ two) + light, haU- 

light, dusk. 
un + armed, not armed. 
un + attended, not attended. 
un + broken, not broken. 
un + comfort + able, not having 

the quality of comfort. 
un + cover, to off-cover: to bare the 

head. - 
un+fit, not fit: unsuitable. 
un + folded, out-folded: opened. 
un + frequent + ly, not frequently : 

seldom. 
un + frog + like, not like a frog. 
un f furl, to out-furl: to unfold. 
un + honored, not honored. 
un +kind'hness, quality of not 

being kind. 
un + kno^vn, not known: obscure. 
1la-^load, to load off: to take off a 

load. 
un -h lock, to nnfasten. 
un -I- marked, not marked. * 
vn -k- ripe, not ripe. 



un + stained, not stained: spotless. 
un -I- sunned, not having the sun. 
un + trodden, not trodden. 
un + usual, not usual. 
use + f ul, full of use. 
valuable =valu(e) + able, to be 

(highly) valued. 
ventilation = ventilat(e) + ion, 

act of ventilating. 
vigor + ous, full of vigor: strong. 
voice + less, without voice: mute. 
voyager =voyag(e) + er, one who. 

goes on a voyage. 
weak + en, to mak« weak: di- 
lute. 
weak + ness, state of being weak. 
weariness^ weary + ness, state of 

being weary. 
west + ern, relating to the west. 
widen =:wid(e)+ en, to make wide. 
wild -f ness, state of* being wild: 

absence of restraint. 
wisdom = wi8(e) + dom, quality of 

being wise. 
wistful + ly, in a wistful manner: 

wishfully-i longingly. 
with + hold, to hold back. 
with + stand, to stand against . 

resist. 
wonder -i- f ul, causing wonder : 

marvelous. 
wood -I- en, made of wood, 
wool + en, made of wool, 
worth -hy, full of worth: deseir- 

ing. 
vellow -t- ish, yellow-like. 
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